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INTRODUCTION. 


THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 


The  life  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  cha- 
racter I  have  attempted  to  dehneate,  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  distinct  parts,  namely,  from 
his  birth  to  his  first  preferment  in  the  church ; 
2ndly,  his  short  day  of  prosperity,  to  his  retire- 
ment ;  and,  3rdly,  his  years  of  retirement,  to  his 
lonely  grave,  apart  from  all  his  connections  and 
friends. 

During  the  progress  of  printing  this  work,  illus- 
trative of  so  eminent  and  virtuous  a  character  in  the 
Church  of  England,  I  have  often  sighed  to  myself, 
Quorsum  P  But  all  events  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
this  day  of  "rebuke"  and  obloquy. 

And  here  I  beg  to  make  my  public  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  for  the  va- 
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luable  communications  from  the  Life  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  written  by  his  daughter ;  to  Sir  Alexander 
Malletj  for  the  papers,  in  his  family,  of  Dr.  Harbin, 
chaplain  at  Longleat  during  Ken's  sojourn  there, 
consisting  of  original  letters  and  his  intended  epi- 
taph ;  to  my  friend  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  for 
Dr.  Merewether's  memorandum-book,  who  attended 
Ken  till  his  last  breath  ;  and  to  Dr.  Williams,  head- 
master of  that  ancient  and  honoured  Society  where 
Ken  received  his  education,  for  various  original  let- 
ters of  Ken  to  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  written 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  single  letter  communicated 
to  me  by  the  Warden  of  New  College,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  letters. 

Such  friendly  letters  will  set  the  character  of  the 
writer,  as  it  were,  more  intimately  before  us,  and  in 
a  more  engaging  light. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Ken,  respecting  a 
celebrated  female  favourite  of  Charles  the  Second, 
is  related  in  this  volume,  in  spirit  at  least,  as  the 
story  was  told  by  Ken  himself  to  his  biographer 
Hawkins :  but  I  am  informed  by  my  venerable 
and  venerated  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
well    acquainted   with    all    Wintonian    anecdotes. 
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that  there  wandered,  in  his  early  days,  another  re- 
port of  this  story :  That  the  celebrated  lady  having 
taken  possession,  in  the  King's  name,  of  the  bache- 
lor Prebendary's  ecclesiastical  residence,  refused, 
except  vl  et  armis,  to  move !  Possession  had  been 
taken  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  who,  on  his 
return,  finding  the  unexpected  guest  deaf  to  en- 
treaty, was  obliged  to  order  a  part  of  the  roof  to 
be  taken  off;*  when  the  lady,  thus  forcibly  dis- 
lodged, scudded  to  the  deanery,  to  make  her  report 
of  the  obdurate  Prebendary  to  the  King ! 

Having  offered  my  acknowledgments  to  those 
who  have  favoured  me  with  these  communica- 
tions, I  reserve  my  last  acknowledgment,  with 
every  affectionate  feeling,  for  my  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  with  whom  that 
friendship  through  many  years,  commenced  in 
the  earlier  and  social  hour  when  we  were  scholars 
together  on  the  same  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  He  gave  me  all  the  assistance  which 
his  knowledge  of  genealogy  in  particular  supplied ; 
and  to  him,  for  much  other  information,  I  am  equally 
indebted. 

*  The  brick  appendage  to  the  deanery,  called  traditionally 
'*  Nell  Guinne,"  was  at  this  time  projected. 
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I  shall  detain  the  reader  in  making  a  very  few 
more  observations. 

My  duty  imposed  upon  me  a  comprehensive  view 
of  Puritanism,  in  its  progress  and  effects,  as  wit- 
nessed from  the  year  1G40  to  the  Restoration  ;  and 
if,  in  speaking  of  the  other  religious  extreme, 
which  Ken  so  steadily  avoided,  the  rehgion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  should  give  offence  to  any  of 
its  conscientious  members,  particularly  many  indivi- 
duals whom  I  respect  and  love,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  condemned  for  feelings  of  intolerance  and  un- 
charitableness. 

My  own  religion  is  as  dear  to  me  as  theirs  is 
to  them  ;  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  my  con- 
viction of  the  unscriptural  errors  of  some  doctrines, 
however  I  might  love  and  respect  those  who  do  not 
view  them  in  the  same  light  with  myself. 

To  obviate  any  misconception  with  regard  to 
what  is  said  of  Ken's  Greek  Testament,  I  must 
expressly  state  that  I  by  no  means  would  justify 
the  inference,  that,  because  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, without  note  or  comment,  is  the  best  answer 
to  elaborate  systems  of  scholastic  divinity,  there- 
fore the  theologian  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  con- 
fine himself  to  one  book.     He  will  keep  his  eye 
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not  only  intent  on  this   divine  code,   but  he  will 
remember  the  Articles  to  which  he  has  subscribed, 
and  the  numerous   eloquent  and  learned  writings 
with  which  his  station  in  the  Christian  church  ren- 
ders it  necessary  he  should  be  acquainted ;  but  all 
systems  must  be  submitted  to  the  Gospel,  and  not 
the  Gospel,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  submitted  to 
systems.      To  him  who  is  well  grounded  in  the 
code  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  all  systems,  supra- 
lapsarian,  sub-lapsarian,Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  will 
be  as  "  chaff,  hay,  stubble ;"  but  he  will  not  there- 
fore reject  all  interesting  illustrations,  or  the  various 
critical  expositions  of  learned  and  pious,  but,  not 
infallible  men. 

Here  I  hoped  to  have  finished  all  I  had  to  say, 
but  can  I  relinquish  the  pen,  having  held  up  to  my 
Christian  countrymen  the  great  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and  a 
Fellow  of  that  Society  where  he  had  been  educated, 
without  taking  some  notice  of  those  calumnies  and 
falsehoods  which,  whilst  I  write,  have  been  cir- 
culated, with  no  sparing  assiduity,  against  such 
institutions  connected  with  our  episcopal  and  reli- 
gious establishments.  Far  be  from  me  the  remotest 
wish,  or  even  a  thought,   of  interfering  with  the 
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conscientious  religious  principles  of  any  ;  but  where 
neither  truth  nor  charity  can  be  pleaded  for  the 
aggressive  attacks  on  institutions  which  have  fos- 
tered such  virtues  as  I  have  described,  surely  the 
most  dispassionate,  at  this  momentous  period,  might 
say,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  Being  defamed, 
we  entreat." 

Bishop  Ken  was  a  scholar  at  Winchester  school ; 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  founded 
by  the  founder  of  Winchester  College,  to  receive 
those  who,  having  had  their  education  at  Winches- 
ter College,  should,  in  case  of  vacancy,  be  admitted 
to  a  Fellowship  of  New  College,  Oxford.  This  was 
the  will  of  the  founder ;  but  a  battery  from  what  is 
called  the  "  Black  Book'''  has  been  opened — and  no 
book  ever  more  deserved  such  a  name  —  against 
the  whole  Church  Establishment,  and  against  this 
foundation  in  particular,  with  the  old  cant  distinc- 
tions about  public  and  private  property. 

If  a  person,  by  the  name  of  Allen,  chooses  to 
leave  his  property,  lawfully  acquired,  to  the  support 
of  a  benevolent  foundation,  enjoining  by  will  that 
a  Lay-master  and  Lay- Warden,  by  the  names  of 
Allen,  should  for  ever  superintend  his  eleemosy- 
nary foundation;  shall  the  intent  and  purport  of 
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this  will  be  set  aside,  and  the  estates  alienated,  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  public  property  ?  Why  is 
not  the  property  of  William  of  Wyccham,  and  the 
freeholds  of  Bishopricks,  as  sacred  as  those  of  the 
Founder  of  the  "College  of  God's  Gift,"  in  Surrey? 
But  what  a  Satanic  perversion,  to  represent,  deli^ 
hei^ately,  the  bounties  of  private  benevolence,  first 
as  PUBLIC  PROPERTY,  and  second  to  represent  as  a 
robbery  of  the  public,  that  very  wealth  which  was 
bequeathed  to  and ybr  the  public! 

As  to  Fellowships,  was  there  ever  a  more  virtu- 
ous or  conscientious  man  upon  earth  than  he  whose 
history  I  have  imperfectly  narrated  ?  Had  he  been 
robbing  the  public,  because  he  was  Fellow  of  Win- 
chester ?  And  if  a  living  was  tenable  with  this 
situation,  was  he  as  unfeeling  as  unprincipled  for 
holding  a  living  with  his  fellowship  ?  I  can  have 
no  motive  for  saying  this,  but  a  conscientious 
belief  that  the  guardians  of  this  noble  Foundation 
have  observed  the  spirit  of  the  Statutes,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  present  day. 

I  came  forward  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
—  and  a  nobler  or  more  ingenuous  opponent  no 
controversialist  ever  had.     I  come  forward  again, 
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against  a  coarse  and  brutal  and  malignant  adver- 
sary, when  I  am  somewhat  older,  but  not  with  feel- 
ings less  warm,  or  less  grateful  for  my  education, 
all  I  have  ever  received,  from  Wykeham's  bounties. 
To  be  a  Fellow  of  New  College  was  the  first 
and  earliest  wish  of  my  heart, 

"■  Hoc  erat  in  vobis." 

I  may  say  — 

"  Auctius,  atque 


Dii  melius,  fecere," 


but  my  grateful  and  affectionate  attachment  is  the 
same. 

The  livid  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded  speak  of 
the  Fellows  of  Winchester,  and  the  Universities, 
as  mere  pensioners  on  the  public ;  while  their  in- 
comes, to  excite  the  angry  feelings  of  the  ignorant, 
are  reckoned,  almost  generally,  at  ten  times  their 
amount.  The  value  of  an  archdeaconry  is  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  times  its  amount !  I  believe  there 
is  nearly  the  same  exaggeration  with  respect  to  the 
prebendaries  and  canons  residentiary  of  our  cathe- 
drals, as  with  fellows  of  colleges. 

When,  in  an  opulent  nation,  the  vast  variety  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  is  consi- 
dered, when  the  noise  and  smoke  of  trade,  and  the 
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fervour  of  commerce,  whose  fleets  darken  the  ocean, 
are  taken  into  view,  together  with  wealth  of  every 
description,  accumulated  and  heaped  in  silent  and 
selfish  parsimony,  or  pouring  its  blaze  in  city- 
squares  —  shall  a  mere  decent  subsistence,  be- 
queathed by  ancient  munificence  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  lonely  genius,  or  neglected  letters,  or  scrip- 
tural piety,  be  held  out  as  a  robbery  on  the  public  ? 

Is  a  social  home  to  be  denied  to  such  men  as  poor 
Collins  or  Warton  ?  to  the  poet  ?  the  scholar  ?  the 
student  ?  If  wealth  uncounted  be  accumulated  by  the 
master  of  "ten  thousand  whirling  wheels,"*  is  an  in- 
dependent pittance  (and  Fellows  of  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford have,  in  comparison,  no  more)  to  be  grudged  to 
the  votary  of  the  Muses,  who  sheds  a  tear  over  the 
pathetic  scenes  of  Euripides,  or  lives  with  the  illus- 
trious sages  of  antiquity  ?  But  let  all  the  political 
economists  advance,  rank  and  file,  and  let  us  ask 
whether,  in  this  great  "  age  of  intellect^''  they  would 
bear  any  comparison,  for  intellectual  acquirements, 
with  many  of  those  inglorious  Fellows  of  colleges, 
of  which  Bishop  Ken  was  one  ? 

The  most  learned  and  amiable  Lowth  was  Felloic 
of  the  same  coUesje  as  Ken,  and  thousands  of  others. 


*  "  Banwell  Hill,"  a  Poem,  by  the  Author. 
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of  equal  learning  and  piety,  were  Felloivs  of  col- 
leges ;  but  of  the  clergy  I  will  say  nothing ;  they 
shall  be  hors  de  combat. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  Fellow  of  a  college ; 
Hales  was  a  Fellow  of  a  college  ;  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  was  a  Provost  of  Eton ;  Locke  was  a  student 
of  a  college  ;  Sir  William  Petty  was  a  Fellow  of 
a  college ;  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  w^ere 
Fellows  of  colleges ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Judge  Blackstone,  were  Fellows  of  a  college! 
Those  who  stood  in  front  of  the  battle  for  our 
laws  and  liberties  which  led  to  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution-^were  Fellows  of  a  College! 

When  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John  Wes- 
ley heard  his  son  had  attained  all  a  fond  father 
hoped  in  this  life,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  bear 
every  other  disappointment,  for  Jack  is  Fellow 
of  Lincoln !" 

The  prime  object  of  ambition  to  every  College- 
boy  at  Winchester  is  to  become  a  Fellow  of  New 
College.  After  his  superannuation  at  school,  he 
has  another  year's  grace ;  during  which,  if  there 
be  a  vacancy  at  New  College,  his  hopes  and  those 
of  anxious  parents  are  crowned — for  now, 
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"  He  comes  to  dear  New  College, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  classic  knowledge  j" 

and  then,  who  knows  but,  "  of  the  junior  of  the 
sixth  chamber," 

'*  Fortune,  in  some  odd  vagary. 
May  make  2i pompous  Prebendary?"* 

Some  boys  at  the  head  of  the  roll  are  sure  of  a 
vacancy  beforehand,  from  the  marriage  of  a  Fel- 
low the  preceding  year.  By  the  Founder's  will, 
those  who  are  his  "  kin "  constantly  succeed,  two 
of  whom  are  generally  placed  on  this  roll,  to 
succeed  before  any  of  the  others,  though  in  the 
school  they  had  a  place  below.  Poor  Collins  was 
head  of  the  school,  and  so  was  Dr.  Warton,  and, 
may  I  add,  so  was  the  writer  of  these  pages,  but 
two  Founder's  kin  having  been  in  the  election-cham- 
ber placed  above  them,  their  early  hopes  were 
blighted.  But  what  is  a  Fellowship  of  New  Col- 
lege, after  all  ?  To  show  that  William  of  Wyke- 
HAM  did  not  merely  intend  his  school  for  utterly 
destitute  children,  I  have  proved,  in  "  Vindiciae 
Wykehamicae,"  that  a  Fellow,  not  being  Founder's 
kin,  during  the  two  first  years,  can  have  no  sup- 


*  Warton 's  <'  Winchester  Junior. 
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port  at  all  from  the  College,  except  his  commons ; 
the  third  year  he  receives  scarce  so  much  as  a 
curacy,  and  is  and  must  be  in  debt  for  the 
two  first  years'  expenses.  This  difficulty  is  sel- 
dom got  over  for  some  years,  and  after  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  emolument,  for  which  all  other 
pursuits  have  been  given  up,  barely  exceeds,  I 
believe,  two  hundred  founds,  though,  for  the  basest 
purposes,  this  bare  livelihood  has  been  swelled, 
in  the  Liber  Nigerrimus,  if  I  recollect,  to  a  thou- 
sand a-year!  But  this  audacious  statement  will, 
probably,  be  implicitly  .believed. 

Of  the  seventy  Fellows  of  New  College,  those 
who  are  in  Orders  are  presented  to  Livings,  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  as  those  Livings  become 
vacant :  and  how  many 

"  Watch  by  stealth, 

*'  A  frail  Incumbent's  doubtful  health  !  " 

Some  leave  the  College  for  distant  Curacies,  and 
often  think,  perhaps,  of  their  more  prosperous 
school-fellows,  whose  fortunes,  and  talents,  and 
virtues,  have  contributed  to  raise  them  to  the  more 
elevated  public  stations  in  the  Church,  as  Ken  and 
Lowth,  and  many  others,  equally  ornaments  to  piety 
and  learning,  from  those  times  to  the  present. 
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After  the  business  of  examination  in  the  elec- 
tion-chamber is  over,  one  of  the  most  affecting 
sights,  if  duly  considered,  is  the  parting  dinner, 
in  the  College  hall,  before  the  youthful  super- 
annuates separate  from  their  schoolfellows,  pass- 
ing from  years  of  seclusion,  into  the  "  great 
Babel,"  the  world,  the  scene  of  their  future 
fortunes. 

On  this  day  the  Wardens  of  Winchester  and 
New  College,  the  Fellows  of  Winchester,  their 
visitors,  and  the  parents  of  boys  about  to  enter,  are 
seated  at  the  high  table,  "  under  the  portrait  of 
the  pious  Founder,"  on  a  raised  platform  in  the 
hall. 

To  those  seniors  who,  for  many  succeeding  sum- 
mers, have  witnessed  the  same  annual  spectacle, 
and  who  now  again,  when  young  and  old  are 
brought  together,  feel  as  if  no  time  had  passed 
since  yesterday,  when  they  were  boys,  and  to-day, 
now  they  are  old,  —  and  yet  feel  their  time  stealing 
more  rapidly  away,  and  that  few  more  years  remain 
— to  them,  as  they  look  down  and  around  them, 
and  see  the  well-known  groupes,  and  the  generous 
and  educated  youth  on  tiptoe  to  start  into  untried 
life — the  scene  must  be  doubly  affecting. 

VOL.  II.  b 
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They  know,  and  have  long  confessed,  that,  as 
Christians,  they  have  here  "  no  abiding  city."  They 
know,  also,  that  when  old  age  shall  have  placidly 
laid  down  its  staff,  they  shall  be  succeeded,  per- 
haps, by  some  of  those  now  seated  below  them, 
who,  also,  in  their  turn,  may  live  to  witness  the 
same  scene  with  the  same  pensive  recollections. 

"  Stand  up,  Boys  ! 
"  We'll  wave  our  bonnets  —  unto  the  ground  !"* 

Let  us  drink  their  health,  for  the  sake  of  him  of 
the  "old  Crozier^'f-  and  wish  they  may  live  many 
years,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  younger 
aspirants  to  their  station  and  honours ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  is  placed  what  is 
called  the  New  College  table,  for  the  younger 
members  of  that  society,  whose  road  in  life  is 
opened,  but  who  have  scarce  yet  turned  their 
thoughts  as  to  where  it  may  lead  them.  Around 
the  hall  are  the  several  tables  of  the  boys,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  seniors :  and  last,  near  the  en- 
trance, is  the  table  set  out  for  those  who  are  to 
dine  with  their  long-associated  friends  and  youthful 

*  Delightful  old  song,  "nunc  omnibus  Wycchamicis,"  set 
by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
t  The  Founder. 
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companions  for  the  last  time,  as  scholars  together. 
They  have  lived  immured  indeed, but  happily,  through 
the  early  years  of  life  ;  friendships  have  been  formed 
which  will  last  through  all  "the  changes  and  chances" 
of  their  future  lot.  A  few,  remaining  on  the  stage, 
sober  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  grey-headed,  whilst 
many  have  been  separated  for  ever,  and  many  gone 
to  their  graves,  —  occasionally  meet,  in  after 
life,  and  talk   of  "auld  lang  syne."     The  number 

of  early  friends  now  lessens  every  year :  Dr. 

is  dead  ;  Archdeacon is   dead ;  Sir is 

dead !  so  they  count  on,  till  their  time  comes,  and 

some  old  friend  sighs,  "Poor is  dead!"    Most 

are  decently  provided  for — few,  amply  —  the  chief 
part  retired  to  College  livings ;  but  almost  all, 
wherever  placed,  mingling,  in  societv,  the  lights  of 
scholarlike  intelligence  and  virtuous  example.  On 
this  day,  the  day  of  annual  election,  all  those  youths 
at  that  table  near  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  are  about 
to  enter  on  the  same  journey  of  life.  The  dinner 
is  now  ended ;  and  let  him  who  has  any  feelings  of 
man  within  him,  listen,  without  emotion  if  he  can, 
to  that  Grace,  which  has  been  chaunted  to  guests 
of  the  same  character,  in  the  same  place,  and  to  the 
same  words,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years! 

b  2 
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"  Agimus    tibi    gratias,   omnipotens    Deus,  pro 

FUNDATORE    NOSTRO,  GuLIELMO  DE  WyKEHAM,  rC- 

liquisque  quorum  beneficiis  hlc,  ad  pietatem  et 
STUDiA  LITER  ARUM,  alimur,  rogantes  ut  nos,  his 
donis  tuis  rect^  utentes,  ad  gloriam  perducamur 
immortalem,  per  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  nos- 
trum.    Amen." 

The  old  song  of  Dulce  Domum,  whose  origin  is 
so  dark,  succeeds  this  Grace,  sung  to  most  appro- 
priate and  affecting  music,  and  friends,  among 
those  "who  had  been  young,  and  now  are  old," 
shake  hands,  perhaps  never  in  this  world  to  meet 
again. 

And  against  such  foundations,  which  have  done 
their  duty  to  society  in  every  generation,  a  more 
rancorous  hostility  is  now  directed,  more  rancorous 
and  more  universal,  than  in  the  days  of  Cromwell ! 


But   we  are  dragged  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  congenial  scenes  to  the  banks  of  Isis, 
there  to  hail,  in  this  wonderful  age  of  intellect, 
among  other  wonders,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
Cheynell  Redivivus,  AT  Oxford! 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  dominant  in  the  seven- 
teenth century, — and  its  revival,  letter  and  spirit,  in 
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the  present  age.  I  have  shown  its  fruits,  particu- 
larly at  Oxford,  where  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Hammond,  &c.  were  ejected  from  their  Fellow- 
ships as  " scandalous  and  malignant^'  and  when  the 
wretch  Cheynell,  whose  book  against  Chillingworth 
even  the  mild  and  Christian  Locke  calls,  the  "  most 
villainous  book  that  ever  was  published,"  (with  the 
Saints  of  his  order,)  succeeded,  in  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing, the  great  men  to  whose  insulted  worth  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice. 

Francis  Cheynell,  the  Parliamentary  Chaplain, 
and  the  illustrious  adversary  of  Chillingworth,  has, 
indeed,  been  "damn'd  to  everlasting  fame!"  But, 
in  speaking  of  the  "revival"  of  the  same  spirit  in 
1830,  which,  with  all  its  bitter  fruits,  was  ascendant 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  had  not  then  even 
supposed  it  possible  that,  in  the  very  same  Univer- 
sity, a  SECOND  Cheynell, — I  might  rather  say  that 
Cheynell  ipsissimus,  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  metem- 
psychosis, had  arisen  again,  and  portentously  thun- 
dered his  puritanic  slanders  in  the  academical  pul- 
pit. Yes  !  behold,  in  language  and  spirit,  Cheynell 
himself  revived,  "vocemque,  coloremque,"  in  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Bulteel,  M.  A.  late  of  Exeter  College, 
and  Curate  of  St.  Ebbs,  Oxford !     A  sermon  lately 
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preached  by  him,  has  created  some  sensation,  and, 
though  it  is  ahnost  too  despicable  to  be  noticed, 
yet  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  Life  of  Ken,  to 
make  some  animadversions  on  this  most  delectable 
specimen  of  the  revived  spirit  of  Puritanism,  as  the 
sermon  is  before  the  Christian  world,  was  preached 
in  the  University  pulpit,  and  has  been  published  — 
(without  an  "Imprimatur,  Vice  Can."!)  —  in  a 
third  edition. 

I  will  first  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen 
of  its  Evangelical  logic  : 

"  There  be  some  who  tell  us  '  God  gives  upon 
conditions^  otherwise  sells  grace :  for,  he  who 
sells,  sells  upon  conditions  T  What  a  discovery 
in  theology !  Ergo,  salvation,  upon  the  terms  of 
living  as  a  Christian,  is  "bought  and  sold  !"  Now 
what  is  this  but  to  "  handle  the  Word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully"? Who  does  not  instantly  perceive  the 
fallacy  lies  in  the  word  "  sell," —  the  "  selV  intro- 
duced by  this  luminous  expositor's  own  degrading 
conceptions  and  perversions ! 

What  lesson  do  we  learn  next  ?  '^  The  ifs  of  the 
New  Testament  are  nof — (what,  oh  Daniel !  ) — 
"  not  conditional,  but  inferential !"  To  which 
I    answer,   Negatur   major:    for   I    see    not    why 
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''  if"  in  Scripture,  should  not  mean  the  same 
as  most  other  "ifs"  in  the  Enghsh  language,  par- 
ticularly as  all  humble  Christians  have  not  the 
advantage  of  such  an  expositor,  and  would  not  un- 
derstand him  if  they  had.  But  remark,  oh  falli- 
ble and  "  frail "  man,  what  this  new  Cheynell  fur- 
ther lays  down  on  this  momentous  "  if." 

"  Now,  though  it  be  most  true  that  '  if  we  forget,' 
&c.  and  continue  not  in  the  faith,  we  are  not 
SAVED,  yet  it  follows  by  no  means  that  our  remem- 
bering and  continuing  are  the  conditions  of  salvation, 
although  they  be  evidences^  &c.  Indeed !  what  a 
discovery  —  by  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Oxford !  Is  the  continuing  in  faith  necessary 
or  not?  Will  our  salvation  be  dependent  on  our 
continuing  in  faith  ?  Then  such  continuance  is 
necessary ;  and  this  is  all  that  concerns  the  sincere 
and  humble  and  scriptural  and  unsophistical  Chris- 
tian :  we  will  leave  the  astonished  Master  of  Arts 
to  settle,  as  he  thinks  right,  the  difference  between 
"if  conditional  and  "if"  inferential — as,  also, 
between  ^^conditional''  and  ^'^ evidential! "" 

Let  us  consult  this  oracle,  from  his  shrine  of 
cloudy  words,  again  :  "  I  know  no  other  condition 
on  which  sinners  are  saved,  but  the  death  of 
Christ!"    Suppose,  beatissime  Bulteele,  thou  hadst 
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said,  "  I  know  no  other  cause  on  account  of  which 
sinners  are  saved,  but  the  death  of  Christ^''  wot 
you  not  that  the  sentence  would  be  somewhat  more 
accurate  ?  So,  because  your  wonderful  discrimina- 
tion jumbles  the  words  "  cause  "  and  "  condition  *' 
(your  condition  instead  of  cause,  being  somewhat 
akin  to  a  genus  of  academical  rhetoric  called  non- 
sense), the  Christian's  salvation  depends  on  the 
precision  of  this  logic !  Oh !  soul  of  mighty  Brad- 
wardine,  Warden  of  Merton,  and  Predestinarian 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hail  another  angel  of 
the  schools !  What  is  the  motto  to  this  precious 
divinity  ? 

"Horj  oe  Ka\  j/  a^trr]  irpos  t)]V  pi$.av  ru)V  bevbpwp  Ke'irai'  ttup 
ovy  oevopov  fi})  ttoiovv  Kapirov  Ka\ov,  €KK07tt€tcii,  kui  eis  TTvp 
(iaXKeTcii. 

And,  Christian,  what  are  the  "  good  fruits''  of 
this  doctrine  ? 

But  neither  Bradwardine,  nor  ipse  Cheynell, 
nor  even  that  inimitable  and  spiritual  tailor — sartor 
ille  eruditissimus  Muggletonius  —  ever  mystified 
with  such  babble  as  this !  Let  us  listen  again : 
"  Though  Christ's  death  be  the  condition  of  men's 
salvation,  in  some  sense  it  may  not  be."  So  then  it 
is  the  condition,  and  not  the  condition  —  in  some 
sense!  Now,  "//"'  there  be  ani/  sense  in  this  con- 
dition,' and  "in  some  sense"  no  condition — we 
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must  leave  it  in  the  visible  darkness  of  its  native 
nonsense. 

Our  Professor  of  sacred  Theology  again  asks : 
"  Shall  our  works,  our  duties,  our  alms,  &c.  have 
the  least  effect  in  causing  God  to  save  us ! "  An- 
swer :  God  has  told  us  we  shall  not  be  saved  with- 
out them,  however  the  logical  theologian  may 
split  hairs  about  "  conditions'^  and  "  bribery ! " 
But,  perge,  doctissime  1  "  God  is  not  one  of  the 
niggardly  people,  who  give  a  guinea  from  their 
pockets  like  blood  from  their  heart :  nay,  God 
would  have  us  to  know  he  is  not  one  of  these 
NIGGARDLY  PEOPLE  !"*  Auswcr :  whether  God  is 
"owe  of  those  niggardly  people''''  or  not,  if  a  per- 
son give  me  generously  a  guinea,  I  am  bound  to 
thank  him,  though  such  a  teacher  may  pronounce 
such  thanks  ^^  bribery  V 

Most  true,  when  "  silver  shrines  "  are  "  by  dying 
misers  given,"  the  poet  may  well  say  they  were  given 

"■  To  bribe  the  wrath  of  ill-requited  Heav'n." 
All  depends,  undoubtedly,  on  the  quo  ammo,  but 
who  is  to  be  inquisitor  of  consciences  ?  To 
imply  that  any  man  who,  as  a  Christian,  feels  him- 
self bound  to  be  temperate,  just,  holy,  and  charita- 
ble, is  so  because  he  would  "  bribe  God,"  is  such  a 


*  This  passage  is  in  the  third  edition. 
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Stupid  slander  on  all  Christian  people,  and  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  that  it  might  well  be  treated 
with  scorn,  not  without  some  astonishment  that 
any  blockhead,  much  less  a  M.A.,  in  this  day  of 
"the  march  of  intellect,"  should  publish  it,  and 
modestly  exalt  himself  into  the  Judge. 

To  proceed:  "  God  cannot  behold  our  sins!" 
Oh !  precious  Preceptor,  "  Why  cannot  God  behold 
our  sins?"  "Because,"  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  literally,  the  great  Theologian  tells  us, 
"  our  sins  are" — where  ? — "  hehind  his  back!" — so 
God  cannot  see  them  —  and  so,  being  literally  "  be- 
hind his  back,^'  they  cannot  be  —  be/ore  his  face!* 
How  profound !  But  suppose  the  Deity,  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  inference  of  this  new  Prophet,  turns 
round — where  are  we  then  ?  Perhaps  the  Prophet, 
"  rapt  into  distant  times,"  did  not  think  of  this. 

Another  idea  of  the  Almighty  this  new  Prophet 
sets  before  us :     "  God  beholds  no  sin  in  them  that 

*  That  "  God  can  see  no  sin  in  his  chosen,"  was  the  old  cant 
doctrine  of  the  puritanic  school  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  this  great  illuminator  of  Calvin's  Gospel 
at  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth,  to  discover  that  "  God  can  see  no 
sin  in  his  chosen,'"  because  their  sin  being  "behind  his  back-," 
it  could  not  be  "before  his  face!"  How  horrible  are  the 
J'ruits  of  this  doctrine  ! 
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believe."  Why?  because  they  are  behind  his  hack? 
No:  "They  are  so  far  removed  from  us  that  he 
cannot ^nd  them!''  How  comfortable,  to  the  elect 
Oxonians !  How  far  more  comfortable  to  those 
who  abhor  the  idea  of  "  bribing"  God  with  any 
good  works  I 

I  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  to  go  over 
this  sermon,  so  worthy  the  fame  of  Oxford,  so  mo- 
mentous to  the  plain  and  practical  Christian,  but  I 
think  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  I  have  given  a  speci- 
men of  the  reasoning  in  some  of  the  first  pages, 
without  looking  at  the  rest,  to  point  out  the  mild 
spirit  of  this  theological  railer,  in  union  with  such 
profound  theology.  Hear,  then,  his  sentence  on 
the  episcopal  rite  of  ordination  to  the  ministry, 
and  tremble  at  the  black  catalogue  of  clerical 
crimes  !     First,  of  Ordination. 

"  Ordination  is  easily  enough  conferred  on  any 
man  of  moderate  abilities,  provided  our  frail  Ar- 
ticles form  no  part  of  his  creed ;  and  thus  men 
whose  object  in  becoming  ministers  of  Christ  is 
any  thing  hut  the  glory  of  Christ,  climb  boldly 
over  the  wall,  and  perform  a  mock  exercise  of  the 
shepherd's  office."* 

*  1  marvel  what  Clergyman  gave  a  lestmonium,  witnessinii 
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Thus  charitably  assuming  his  position,  mark  how 
our  blithe  Evangehst  proceeds ;  rather  1  should  say, 
knocks  about  sheep  and  shepherds,  like  Ajax  Fla- 
gellifer,  in  the  learned  language  AIAS  MASTIFO- 
4>OPOS,  the  name  of  a  Pagan  play : 


avvKaraKras 


KeXatfois  si0e<7tv  /3ora 
Kat  (iorrjpas. 

"  How  then,  I  ask,"  quoth  he,  begging  the 
question,  "  from  such  a  state  of  things,  if  on  look- 
ing through  the  generation  of  church  ministers 
of  all  orders  and  at  all  times,  we  Jind  a  large 
proportion  of  them  to  be  either  men  of  pleasure, 
such  as  play  and  opera  goers,  card-players,  hall- 
frequenters,  and  dancers,  delighting  in  horse-races 
and  hunting,  or  the  more  refined  and  seducing 
amusements  of  music,  the  concert,  and  the  oratorio  ! 
Or  else,  further  than  this,  men  that  have  been  habi- 
tual gamblers,  drunkards,  misers,  gluttons,  forni- 
cators, adulterers,  or  even  worse  than  they." — 
BulteeVs  Bull. 

Bless  us  and  save  us !  what  a  black  catalogue  of 
ecclesiastical  crimes  !     Gamblers  !  drunkards  !  mi- 

*'  the  learning"  and  what  Bishop  ordained,  by  a  voorse  than 
mock  exercise  of  his  office,"  this  Prodigy  of  pious  erudition, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity! 
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sers  !  gluttons  !  fornicators  !  adulterers  !  and  even 
worse!  "A  large  proportion,"  too,  of  the  clergy, 
delighting  in  horse-racing !  play  and  opera  goers  ! ! 
Ah !  now  comes  the  heaviest  accusation  of  all. 
Here  we  have,  as  I  thought,  card-players!  hall- 
frequenters!  the  refined  and  seducing  amusements 
of  music — the  Concert  and  the  Oratorio!  * 

But  we  gasp  for  breath !  Dear  Mr.  Bulteel,  one 
word.  Did  you  ever  play — before  your  Calvinis- 
tic  regeneration — on  the  Jiddle  !  !  a  simple  tune — 
Maggie  Lauder,  Foot's  Minuet,  or,  peradventure. 
Alley  Croaker? 

Trusting  that  you  have  deeply  repented,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  I  often  resorted 
to  such  ungodly  recreations,  and  have  not  yet  re- 
pented ;  so  little,  I  must  confess,  that  before  I  ven- 
tured to  face  the  whole  tremendous  array  of  Satanic 
crimes,  here  conjured  up,  I  absolutely  took  up  my 
old  Oxford  tenor  fiddle,  and,  like  Joel  Collier,  was 

*  St.  Dominic,  Prynne,  Bulteel,  and  Whitfield,  exactly 
agree !  Whitfield  calls  "  Music  meetings,  Satan's  strong  holds/  " 
and  that  man  ivith  thejace,  the  Rev.  J,  Newton,  says,  "at  Ora- 
torios vice  reigns  triumphant!''  It  is  no  want  of  charity  to 
believe  that  "  Vice  reigns  more  triumphant "  in  the  creature's 
heart  who  could  so  pronounce ! 
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obliged  to  play  over  seventeen  times  Arne's  delight- 
ful air  in  Artaxerxes,  (a  profane  opera!) 

"  Let  not  rage  thy  bosom  fire." 

Well,  we  are  now  composed : 

"  Music  has  charms  to  sooth  the  ruffled  breast." 

It  has  not  had  on  me  quite  the  effect  it  has  on  those 
who  have  been  bitten  by  the  tarantula ;  so,  thank 
Heaven,  the  great  sin  of  dancings  in  my  old  age,  has 
not  been  added  to  the  sin  of  "quavering"'^  and 
"semi-quavering''''  the  dismal  ghost  of  old  Prynne 
away! 

But,  good  Master  Cheynell,  do  you  not  think 
"  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,"  almost  as  wicked  as 
playing  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  ?  "  Die  mihi,  Damaetas." 
Further,  permit  me  to  say,  your  zeal  has  carried  you 
a  little  beyond  your  Bible ;  for  I  find  there  much 
written  that  is  most  fearful  against  "  revilers,^' 
but  nothing  against  music.  Nay,  Sir,  I  find  "  re- 
vilers'^  *  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.    Such  a  reviler  I  believe  we  have  not  heard 

*  1  Corinthians,  vi.  10.  "  Nor  thieves,  &c.  nor  revilers  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Bulteel  might  call  this  "  itiferential  or  conditional ;"  it 
seems  to  me  positive,  and  without  an  "  if," 
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since  Old  Prynne !  and  really,  as  the  lea^st  sin  of 
the  two,  I  would  recommend  you  to  try  what 
cftect  listening  to  some  of  Dr.  Crotch's  exquisite 
music  to  Heber's  "  Palestine"  would  produce  on 
your  mind  next  Oxford  Commemoration.*  If  God 
give  me  health,  I  hope,  notwithstanding  your  de- 
nunciation, to  be  there ;  and  how  delighted  should  I 
be  to  mark  in  a  corner,  with  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
abominations  of  the  painted  ceiling,  in  a  place  abso- 
lutely called  a  "  theatre,"  soothed,  like  Cerberus,  by 
the  music,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulteel,  Master  of  Arts, 
late  of  Exeter  College,  and  curate  of  St.  Ebbs  ;  but 
ahsit  infamia  ! 

As  for  bishops  ordaining  profligates  and  liber- 
tines, or  the  clergy  giving  false  testimony  to  cha- 
racter, as  being  conscious  that  I  would  not  do  it 
myself,  I  suppose  it  true  of  none,  except  indeed  of 
that  one  man,  who  could  conceive  it ! 

But  of  the  abominations  here  so  specifically  enu- 
merated, one  is  fearfully  distinguished  as  "worse" 


*  Established  by  Bishop  Crewe,  who,  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us,  «  played  out  of  tune  !  "  (See  vol.  i.)  What  will  my  good 
truly  Christian  neighbours,  the  Moravians,  think  of  being 
classed  with  "horse-i-acers,"  &c.  because  they  are  fond  of 
oratorios  and  sacred  music? 

VOL.  II.  h  8 
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than  all!"  What  is  that,  I  trow?  Is  it  hypocrisy, 
which  carries  sanctity  in  its  face,  and  malice,  craft, 
lust,  and  "worse""  in  its  heart?  Is  it  that  pro- 
fligate Puritanism,  which  shudders  at  the  sight  of  a 
May-pole,  or  sound  of  a  fiddle,  but  can  pollute  in- 
fant innocence,  or  seduce  the  pious  wife  of  a  trust- 
ing friend,  as  appeared  in  a  late  action  against  a 
*•'  vitally  pious "  clergyman  in  Devonshire  ?  Is  it 
something  "  worse  "  than  all  these  ?  Speak  out,  Puri- 
tan, and  I  will  tell  thee,  in  the  face  of  the  Christian 
community,  that  the  base  and  cowardly  insinua- 
tion affects  only  certain  loathsome  hypocrites,  of 
a  very  different  school  from  that  of  the  plain,  un- 
ostentatious, insulted  clergy  —  as  I  might  adduce 
some  more  horrible  examples  to  prove  —  hj  facts, 
not  insinuations — did  I  not  think  it  better  to  pass 
over  such  a  slander,  with  the  indignant  silence 
and  contempt  which  it  deserves. 

I  shall  here  pause;  but  as  this  Calvinistic  de- 
claimer  against  his  superiors  in  learning,  virtue, 
and  the  purest  spirit  of  Christianity,  "  thinking 
more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think," 
doubtless     identifies     his     infallible     comments  * 

*  I  saw  accidentally  this  precious  piece  of  revived  Puritani- 
cal oratory  at  a  friend's  house.  I  had  no  time  nor  disposition  to 
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with  Scripture  texts,  I  would  hope  that,  before  he 
foams  forth  again,  from  an  academical  pulpit,  his 
rabid  slanders,  he  may,  upon  reflection,  be  induced 
to  pay  a  little  attention  to  some  texts  which  require 
no  comment.  Among  these  is,  "  If  any  man  among 
you  SEEM  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion 
IS  VAIN  I"  (James,  chap,  i.)  I  leave  him  to  settle 
whether  the  "  if,"  in  this  text,  be  "  infer entiaV'  or 
not! 

I  now  proceed  to  what  I  hope  will  be  found  more 
interesting  ;  but  in  an  age  of  new  Cheynells  at  Ox- 
ford, I  could  not  well  omit  this  hasty  and  passing 
notice,  trusting  the  reader  will  forgive  that  tone 
which  such  pubhcations  best  deserve. 

W.  L.  BOWLES, 

Olim  e  Coll.  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Oxon.  Scholaris. 

read  more  than  those  first  pages  on  which  I  have  hastily  com- 
mented. The  latter  sentence  was  transcribed  as  a  ''psychologi- 
cal curiosity ! "  This  might  be  well  laughed  at ;  but,  alas ! 
every  daily  paper  teems  with  the  Jruits  of  this  piety !  A  most 
horrible  fact  appears  in  the  paper  I  have  this  moment  taken 
up.  A  wretch,  condemned  to  the  treadwheel  for  polluting 
female  infants,  said  he  was  "a  remarkable  religious  man  !"  pro- 
fessing Calvinism,  and  attending  Prayer-meetings! 
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NOTE. 


Kovv  amiable  and  condescending  it  is,  in  these  edifiers  and 
castigators  of  their  brethren,  having  in  the  pulpit  lifted  up 
their  voice,  "  like  a  trumpet," — to  publish  afterwards,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  what  they  had  there  ful- 
minated. So  the  great  Orator — Irving — after  he  had  poured 
out  his  "Orations  "  from  the  sounding-board  of  his  Oratory  to 
his  wondering  hearers,  condescended  to  publish  his  aforesaid 
Orations!  What  was  the  consequence?  Down  fell  the  Orator, 
from  his  seat  aloft,  like  him  in  Milton,  "  ten  thousand  fathoms 
deep  !" —  and  thus  the  new  Cheynell,  at  Oxford,  publishes  his 
clerical-castigations,  for  the  good  of  all  the  Clergy  of  the 
Nation,  otherwise  I  should  never  have  heard  of  him,  or  his 
portentous  labours  of  learning  and  charity. 

If  he  should  chance  to  stumble  upon  my  hasty  remarks,  he 
may  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  St.  Paul  also  castigated  the  crimes 
and  offences  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  Gentile  world. 
True :  the  Apostle  spared  not  "  lovers  of  pleasure,"  any 
more  than  "  revilers,"  and  thieves,  and  murderers,  and  adul- 
terers, and  "worse!" — but  I  doubt  whether  there  may  not 
be  some  difference  between  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  "late  Fellow  of  Exeter!"  One  spoke  from  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  judged,  — but  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain of  this  authority  in  the  case  of  the  puritan  Pope 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Ebbs,  Oxford.     I  may  doubt  his  autho- 
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rity,  and,  also,  whether  he  might  not  speak  from  the  "  gall  ot 
bitterness"  in  his  own  heart,  rather  than  from  common  can- 
dour or  Christian  charity.  But  I  am  sure  that,  among  all  the 
crimes  enumerated  by  a  more  authoritative  Teacher,  neither 
in  spirit  or  in  letter,  is  music  denounced  as  a  sin  !  I  know, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  only  art  associated  with  our  ideas  of 
the  happiness  of  the  blest  above  : — I  know  also  that  St.  Paul, 
living  at  Athens  three  years,  never  uttered  a  word  upon 
record  against  such  plays  as  were  there  then  acted,  by  such 
writers  as  Eui-ipides  and  Sophocles: — and  I  know,  and  it  stands 
written  by  this  Apostle,  immediately  inspired  by  Heaven,  to 
the  utter  astoundment  of  all  Puritan-revilers  of  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  Drama,  that,  in  treating  on  the  awful  subject  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  quotes  —  a  pure  Iambic  line 
from  a  writer  of  Grecian  plays,  far  less  sublime  or  pathetic 
than  Euripides  or  Sophocles  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  quotation,  as  the  strict  metre  determines  it: 

^d€lpov\(Tit'  i)\dr)  j^pi/o-]©'  ufii\Xiai\  icatcal. 

Menander,  in  Troade. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." — St.  Paul. 

What  sayest  thou,  Puritan  ?  St.  Paul  has  not  condemned 
a  "music-meeting"  or  a  play • — as  a  play  —  and  some  plays, 
indeed,  are  far  more  moral,  than  many  sermons  I  have  read. 
As  to  the  second  great  commandment  of  the  puritan  school, 
not  to  touch  a  card,  I  know  not  why  cribbage  should  be  more 
sinjul  than  a  game  at  backgammon,  Certainly  a  game  at 
cribbage  is  equally  edifying,  and  less  noisy!  In  all  these 
things  a  Christian  must  be  guided  by  his  own  reason.  St. 
Paul  is  the   Christian's  Apostle,  —  but  neither   *SY.  Dominic, 
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—  nor  Whitfield,  —  nor  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  (wretched 
as  must  have  been  the  state  of  Christendom  before  his  kind 
"  Comment  on  God's  Words'')  — nor  the  Rev.  John  New- 
ton— nor  Dr.  Havves  (the  Bath  hymn-doctor  !)  —  nor  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bulteel,  of  St.  Ebbs,  the  enh"ghtener  of  the  dark 
Doctors,  Masters  of  Arts,  Proctors  (Egregios  Procuratores !) 
Chancellor,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  celebrated  Academia, 
which  produced  Chiilingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sanderson, 
Ken,  Lovvth,  Heber,  Copleston,  Routh,  Ingram,  Nares,  Gray, 
Shuttlevvorth,  Whateley,*  and Cheynell,  and  Bulteel  ! ! 


*  We  might  suppose  the  Doctor  had  been  a  listener  to  the 
great  "Master,"  (A.M.)  when  he  called  the  Gospels  "Me- 
moirs" of  Jesus  Christ!  I  shall  have  a  word  with  the  Doctor 
shortly,  but  with  the  greatest  respect. 


Speedily  will  be  published, 
ENGLISH    EPISCOPACY 

AND 

CATHEDRAL  CLERGY, 
IN   LETTERS 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  BROUGHAM. 

"  Although  individual  abusers  of  their  name  and  station,  at 
times  start  up,  yet  the  episcopal  body,  both  before  and  since 
the  Reformation,  has  left  more  monuments  of  learning,  piety, 
and  munificence — munificence  to  the  people  and  fok  the 
PEOPLE — from  their  revenues,  possessed  only  m  transitu — than 
all  the  House  of  Lords,  all  the  rural  aristocrats  put  together ; 
than  all  the  political  economists  who  ever  lived  or  ever  will 
live  !     It  must,  indeed, 

'  In  Job  or  Grizzel  stir  mood,' 

to  hear  the  selfish  monopolizers  of  whole  parishes,  who,  in 
their  mute  generation  from  squire  to  squire,  have  left  no  me- 
morial of  their  existence,  harangue  with  complacency  on  the 
advantages  of  levelling  the  incomes,  or  alienating,  as  public 
property,  the  most  ancient  freeholds  of  the  kingdom,  possessed 
by  those  who  from  age  to  age — like  him  of  Wykeham — have 
left  the  noblest  traces  of  their  havinjj  been." 
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Preliminary  Observations  and  Corrections. 

Ken's  Hymns. — In  furtlier  proof  that  Ken  himself  adapted 
the  present  tune — that  of  old  Tallis — to  the  words  of  these 
hymns,  as  now  sung,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  original 
words  of  the  stanza  as  generally  printed, 

*'  Under  thy  own  almighty  wings," 
were 

''  Beneath  thy  own  almighty  wings." 
Beneath  gives  the  right  accent  to  the  tune,  as  do  the  words, 

"  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night," 
instead  of 

'*  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night," 

as  now  printed. 

Page  48,  line  \%  for  nephew  read  cousin. 

Page  59,  note.  I  trust  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Britton  will 
excuse  a  smile  on  his  remark,  in  his  Winchester  Cathedral,  that 
William  of  Wyckham  might  have  6e//er  employed  his  munifi- 
cent charities ! 

Page  60,  line  S,for  now  nominated  read  now  on. 

Page  76.  When  it  is  said  that  the  King  did  express,  as  far 
as  could  be  understood,  sorrow,  &c.  it  must  be  observed,  that 
at  the  time  there  was  no  reason  for  the  charitable  Ken  to  have 
concluded  otherwise. 

Page  104-,  line  I,  for  one  of  these  men  read  two. 

Page  \06,  for  "a  marriage"  read  "the  marriage."  Mon- 
mouth had  been  affianced,  when  a  boy,  to  the  Duchess  he  mar- 
ried. The  ceremony  was  hastened  when  all  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  turned  their  eyes  on  him. 

Page  109,  line  11,  for  turnpike-road  read  road.  There  was 
no  turnpike  in  England  at  this  time. 

Page  141,  line  15,  dele  the  name  "  Hough." 
Page  154,  line  ^,for  leaders  of  Magdalen,  read  Fellows. 
Page  156,  line  6,  for  his  father's,  read  her  father's. 
Page  246,  line  17,  for  and  those,  read  in  regard  to  those. 
Page  293,  line  1Q,  for  "  Does  not  the  Church  of  England," 
read  "  The  Church  of  England  does  not,"  &c. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  KEN's   LIFE    AT    WINCHESTER SUCCES- 


SIVE PREFERMENTS — HAWKINS  S  "LIFE    — MORNING  AND 
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EVENING    HYMNS. 


Nee  numina  sedem 


Destituunt.  Claudian. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  will 
think  the  first  volume*  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ken 
too  much  enveloped  with  historical  and  miscella- 
neous matter,  relating  to  the  religious  character 
and  political  events  of  the  times  during  which  the 
first  and  silent  part   of  his  christian    course    was 

■*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  an  oversight  in 
tl>e  first  volume.  Among  the  errata,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  is  inadvertently  used  for  that  of  Lord  Russell.  The 
reader  perhaps  will  be  disposed  to  pardon  such  occasional  inad- 
vertency, when  I  inform  him,  that  the  printed  sheet  came 
down  three  times,  and  the  error  was  discovered  by  mere 
accident,  that  instead  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  **  Me- 
moirs of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  First,"  from  mere  thought- 
less association,  I  had  written  "Sir  Herbert  Taylor!!" 
Ken's  appearance  on  the  scaftbld  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
caused  the  former  accidental  association, 
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passed  on  earth,  and  that,  in  the  usual  biographical 
phrase,  "our  hero"  scarcely  yet  appears  ! 

I  feel  this,  and  yet  I  know  of  nothing  which  could 
have  been  well  omitted  in  the  first  volume ;  and 
much,  I  hope,  will  be  found  illustrative  of  many 
important  circumstances  of  English  history,  con- 
nected with  the  times  of  this  distinguished  character. 

As  to  the  freedom  of  my  remarks  on  the 
evils  of  HUMAN  INFALLIBILITY,  whether  papal 
or  calvinistic,  whether  fulminated  from  the  con- 
clave or  the  synod,  or  assumed  as  the  effect 
of  immediate  inspiration  —  I  have  spoken  as  I 
thought  and  felt.  Respecting  the  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  a  period  so  eventful  as  the  fall 
and  restoration  of  the  episcopal  church,  I  seemed  to 
hear  Ken's  dying  voice,  in  his  last  will :  "  I  die  in 
the  communion  of  the  apostolic  church,  as  it  stands, 
equally  distinguished  from  the  innovations  of  po- 
pery and  puritanism."  In  holding  up  the  hideous 
picture  of  puritanism,  I  have  kept  this  distinction 
steadily  in  view,  and  I  should  not  have  dis- 
charged faithfully  iny  duty  to  his  memory,  to  the 
christian  world,  to  the  principles  which  are  as  dear 
to  me  in  an  humbler  situation  as  to  him  on  his 
episcopal  throne,  if  I  had  shrunk  from  doing  this 
duty,  firmly  and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing. 

In  the  volume  now  submitted  to  the  candour  of 
the  public,  our  more  undivided  attention  will  be 
fixed  on  the  individual  career  of  this  virtuous  man, 
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through  his  stages  of  mortal  existence ;  and  if  the 
portrait  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  should  excite 
any  interest,  may  the  solemn  impression  remain, 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 


Having  so  far,  historically,  cleared  the  way, 
as  it  were,  and  brought  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ken, 
through  the  "  Scrbonian  bog"  of  puritanical  fanati- 
cism, in  Cromweirs  days,  down  to  the  restoration  of 
the  prostrate  episcopal  church ;  we  now  return  to 
pursue  the  life  of  this  good  and  pious  man  among  his 
friends  and  relations,  in  the  ancient  city  where  his 
school-boy  days  were  passed. 

Year  succeeded  to  year,  through  various  public 
events  and  extraordinary  changes  ;  and  now,  peace- 
ably, S'ilently,  and  happily,  we  find  him  settled,  in  a 
place  endeared  by  many  recollections,  and  among 
those  whom  he  most  loved  and  esteemed  upon 
earth. 

So  flowed,  peaceably  and  silently,  the  cairn,  clear 
current  of  the  private  life  of  Thomas  Ken,  from  the 
year  1666,  in  which  he  was  elected,  by  the  warden 
and  fellows,  a  fellow  of  the  college  near  Winches- 
ter, to  the  year  1669,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prebendal  stall,  in  the  restored  cathe- 
dral-church of  Winchester,  by  that  generous  prelate 
who,  through  all  fortunes,  had  been  the  warm  and 
constant  friend  of  his  brother-in-law  Isaak  Walton. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Ken  gained  his 
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first  dignified  station  in  the  church  on  account  of 
his  connections  :  no  ;  Morley  had  been  a  witness  for 
three  years  of  his  piety,  the  unaffected  and  social 
amenities  of  his  disposition ;  his  untired  and  volun- 
tary exertions  in  his  profession ;  his  conscientious 
attachment,  neither  uncharitable  nor  enthusiastic, 
to  the  altars  at  which  he  served ;  his  assiduous  cares 
for  the  interests,  both  here  and  hereafter,  of  the 
youthful  sons  of  Wickham,  bred  up  to  piety  and  let- 
ters by  the  same  bounty  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  indebted.  Added  to  these  circumstances,  no 
doubt  Bishop  Morley  remembered  that  Ken  was  the 
brother  of  that  Kenna,  who  received  "  my  Lord  of 
Winton" so  kindly,  so  hospitably,  when  he  "had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head"  upon  earth ;  of  that  Kenna 
of  the  poor  Staffordshire  cotta^^e,  now  cold  in  her 
grave  in  Worcester  cathedral.  The  thought  of  her 
dutiful  attention  to  him,  and  of  her  silent  affection 
to  his  old  friend,  must  have  often  crossed  his  pen- 
sive recollections  in  the  high  station  which  he  now 
filled.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  munifi- 
cent and  warmhearted  prelate  should  have  been 
most  solicitous  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  young 
man  so  truly  deserving,  and  so  intimately  connected, 
by  tender  and  hallowed  early  associations,  as  the 
brother  of  "poor  Kenna."  But  we  have  here  to 
remark  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  Hawkins  should 
pass  over,  without  any  notice,  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstances now  recorded  of  Ken's  connection  with- 
old  Isaak  Walton. 


I?*'' 
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Speaking  of  that  portion  of  his  life  which  was 
passed  at  New-college,  this  scant  hiographer  says : 

"  By  reason  he  outlived  all  or  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  that  therefore  little  account  of  his 
behaviour  at  that  place  can  be  had,  I  shall  not  ren- 
der the  whole  account  suspicious  by  inserting  sur- 
mise, when  I  intend  to  advance  nothing  but  what 
may  evidently  be  made  to  appear." 

And  yet  this  same  relation  and  biographer,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  meagre  account  of  the  life 
of  Ken,  speaking  of  such  relatives  as  the  deprived 
Bishop  left  behind  him,  says  of  himself,  "  which 
William,"  the  son  of  Dr.  Hawkins  and  Ann  Walton, 
"  being  by  will,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  April  24, 1711,  appointed  executor,  and 
having  had  opportunities  of  knowledge  and  inquiry 
of  him,  submits  this  impartial,  and,  he  hopes,  not 
unacceptable  account  to  the  public." 

Now  certainly  William,  the  son  ofDr.  Hawkins  and 
Ann  Walton,  though  he  could  "give  little  account " 
of  Ken's  Oxford-days,  must  have  knowm  as  much  as 
his  daughter  knew  respecting  his  Winchester-days  ; 
for  she  must  have  derived  all  she  knew  from  her 
father,  and  w^hat  she  communicated  to  her  son,  now 
living,  I  communicate  to  the  public,  having  taken 
up  the  pen  which  he  laid  down  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

But  how  are  wt,  then,  to  account  for  the  biogra- 
pher and  executor  having  "  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  and  inquiring,"  and  yet  saying  so  little  of 
this  interesting  part  of  Ken's  life,  and  that  little  so 
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vaguely  and  obscurely?  No  doubt  from  Bishop 
Ken's  peculiar  delicacy.  He  had  an  aversion  to  sit 
for  his  picture,  though  his  countenance  was  marked 
with  sweetness  of  expression  and  character.  This 
I  state  from  the  traditionary  authority  of  Dr. 
Hawes.  Indeed,  nothing  can  show  this  cautious 
delicacy  and  shrinking  reserve,*  so  much  as  the  en- 
tire concealment  of  the  names  of  those  distinguished 
persons  on  whose  account  he  left  the  court  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  so  abruptly  about 
the  year  1680.  Nay,  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, which  gave  a  colour  to  his  future  for- 
tunes, and  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his 
humanity  and  immoveable  principles  of  integrity,  is 
so  briefly  and  vaguely  touched  on  in  Hawkins's 
Life,  that,  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  so  many 
accounts  called  "  Lives"  of  Ken  have  been  written, 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  parties  or  the 
transaction,  except  that  he  (Ken)  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  promoting 
a  marriage  between  an  officer  and  a  young  lady, 
which  young  lady,  in  the  court  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  officer  had  seduced. 

The  same  delicacy  and  reserve  which  Ken  mani- 
fested in  the  vague  narrative  of  this  transaction,  is 
visible  respecting  his  friends  at  Winchester,  and 
the  origin  of  his  preferment. 

As  to  the  romantic  affair  in  Holland,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  investigate,  I  have  not  derived 

*  This  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  first  volume. 
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my  knowledge  from  any  thing  recorded  in  any  Life 
of  Ken,  nor  from  traditional  information,  but  by 
ferretting  out  and  putting  together  scattered  and 
accidental  information  from  different  historical  cor- 
ners. I  have  said  thus  much  to  account  for  Haw- 
kins's reserve  and  silence  on  so  many  circumstances 
of  interesting  complexion  in  the  life  of  his  relative- 
But  the  professed  biographer  of  Ken,  though  so 
cold  and  cautious  in  what  he  states  with  regard  to 
those  living  at  the  time  at  Winchester,  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  him,  when  he  speaks  of  his  volun- 
tary and  laborious  professional  duties  during  his 
sojourn  in  that  city;  for  w^e  learn  "his  (Ken's) 
most  exemplary  goodness  and  piety  did  eminently 
exert  itself;  for  this  purpose  he  kept  a  constant 
course  of  preaching  at  St.  John's  Church  in  the 
Soak,"  (suburbs  near  Winchester)  "  w^here  there 
was  no  preaching  minister,  and  which  he  therefore 
called  his  cure,  and  brought  many  anabaptists  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  baptised  them  him- 
self." 

Thus  Ken,  with  all  his  preferment,  might  well  be 
called  a  "working"  clergyman.  When  Hall  asked 
Milton,  "  Is  there  no  diligence  (among  the  clergy) 
in  preaching  ? "  the  Iconoclast's  stern  answ^er  was 
"No!"  Yet  Hall,  and  Usher,  and  hundreds  of 
scholars  and  pious  men,  at  that  period,  were  as 
indefatigable  as  Ken  at  Winchester.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Bishop  Hall,  and  the  remark  was 
most  true,  witness    that   immortal    monument    of 
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pious  industry,  the  Polyglott ;  "  No  one  clergy  in 
the  christian  world  yields  so  many  eminent  scho- 
lars as  the  church  of  England."  Hear  the  answer 
ofthe"grim"derider:  "Hal  ha  I  ha!"*  And  the 
same  answer,  in  the  same  spirit,  might  have  been 
given,  had  those  pious  and  voluntary  labours  of 
Ken  been  appealed  to  at  that  time. 

How  indefatigable  a  labourer  in  his  "  Master's 
vineyard,"  he  must  have  been,  and  how  deeply  intent 
on  his  righteous  task,  will  be  obvious,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered,  that  those  w^hom  he  thus 
assiduously  laboured  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  of 
Christ  and  the  bosom  of  the  restored  apostolic 
church,  had  renounced  their  baptismal  vow  of  in- 
fancy, and  were  the  most  furious  and  dismal  of  all 
the  elect  saints,  in  the  times  of  the.  Civil  War. 
Yet  these  most  indomitable  spirits,  by  patient  ex- 
ertions, and  mild  apostolic  persuasion,  this  exem- 
plary minister  charmed  to  humble  peace.  After 
being  baptised  "  with  his  own  hands^''  like  the  de- 
moniac in  the  gospel,  each  was  found  "  in  his  right 
mind.""^ 

These  were  they  who  preached  that  magistrates 

*  Milton's  Answer  to  the  Remonstrant. 

\  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Irenaeus  relating  to  infant 
baptism,  which  puts  the  question,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt :  "  Qui  venit,"  says  the 
apostolic  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  "  Qui 
venit  salvare  omiies  (Christus),  omnes  scilicet  qui  renascun- 
TUR  in  illo  ;  seniores,  juvenes,  parvulos,  infantes." 
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should  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  kings,  for  the  time 
was  come  when  the  "  meek  should  possess  the  earth," 
when  King  Jesus  should  march,  at  the  head  of 
his  saints,  '*  the  word  of  God  in  their  mouths,  and 
a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands,"  to  smite  the 
Amalekites  "  hip  and  thigh  I" 

Such,  at  this  time,  was  Ken's  ministerial  Hfe  at 
Winchester,  and  such  his  exertions  in  his  profes- 
sion, though  a  fellow  of  a  college,  a  dignitary  of  a 
cathedral,  and  a  pluralist  into  the  bargain!  For, 
besides  Brixton,  the  fellowship  of  the  college,  and 
the  prebendal  stall,  Morley  now  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Woodhay,  "vacant,"  Hawkins  says, 
"  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Sharroch." 

Dr.  Robert  Sharroch  had  been  fellow  of  New- 
college  and  Ken's  tutor  ;  he  was  also  fellow  of  Win- 
chester with  Ken,  was  afterwards  made  prebendary 
and  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  Ken  was  pre- 
sented to  Woodhay,  thus  vacated.  This  living  he  soon 
afterwards  resigned,*  though  tenable  with  Brixton. 
Wood's  remark  on  this  resignation  is  somewhat 
entertaining:  "Another  parsonage  in  Hampshire, 
worth  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  he  resigned, 
after  he  had  held  it  a  little  while,  into  his  Lord- 
ship's hands  (Morley's),  under  pretence  of  con- 
science^ thinking  he  had  enough  ivithout  it  I'' 

This  passage  is  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the  feel- 

*  An  orthodox  saying  of  an  old  monk  of  Glastonbury  has 
been  recorded  :  "  In  omnibus  tuis  cogitationibus  semper  caveto 
de  resignationibus." 
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ing  which  governed  Ken  through  Hfe.  Wood  seems 
to  think  that,  in  accepting  preferment,  "  conscience" 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  and  certainly,  as  he 
says,  "Ken  at  this  time'  had  enough  without  it  /" 
But  there  was  no  "  pretence  ; "  and  affluent  as  he 
must  now  have  been,  it  was  never  thought  he  served 
the  church  for  self-enrichment;  for  whatever  his 
preferment  might  have  been,  and  whether  or  not 
"  he  thought  he  had  enough"  his  income  was  almost 
wholly  applied  to  the  wants  of  others,  in  silent  and 
unostentatious  works  of  charity  ;  and  the  proof  of 
this  is,  that  when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  his 
bishoprick,  a  nephew  of  Morley  advanced  him  the 
money  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and  for  the 
decent  dignity  of  his  ecclesiastical  appearance.  It 
was  well  known  that  his  own  mode  of  living  was  so 
abstemious,  as  to  procure  for  him  the  title  of  "  asce- 
tic" (so  Burnet  calls  him) :  and  thus,  whatever  was 
his  professional  income,  he  denied  to  himself  what 
he  so  generously  bestowed  on  others. 

But  amidst  these  "  labours  of  love,"  what  was  the 
main  object  still  nearest  the  heart  of  this  good  and 
unaffectedly  pious  man  ?  The  edification  and  hap- 
piness of  the  children  of  the  college,  for  whom 
he  felt  a  parental  interest. 

His  "  Manual,"  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
was  composed  for  the  use  of  Winchester  scholars,  by 
him  who  had  been  a  Winchester-scholar,  and  who 
.had  found  the  want  of  such  a  course  of  devotional 
instruction.    It  will  be  remembered  he  was  entered 
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in  the  very  midst  of  those  puritanical  times  when 
the  pupil  of  grace  was  bewildered  about  everlast- 
ing decrees,  which  Warden  Harris  deemed  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  when  precocious  children 
were  taught  to  expect  extraordinary  revelations  like 
so  many  young  prophetic  Samuels ! 

Of  this  spirit  Ken  had  seen  the  bitter  fruits,  and 
he  composed  his  Manual  with  the  same  intent  as 
Hammond  wrote  his  Practical  Catechism  and  Whole 
Duty  of  Man. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  Ken's  compositions 
at  that  time  were  those  affecting  and  beautiful 
Hymns,  which  were  sung  by  himself,  and  written 
to  be  sung  in  the  chambers  of  the  boys,  before 
chapel  in  the  morning,  and  before  they  lay  down  on 
their  small  boarded  beds  at  night. 

I  have  said  that  the  thought  of  these  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns  was  suggested  by  the  beauti- 
ful Latin  hymns  in  use  among  the  scholars  at  Win- 
chester.* These  compositions  of  Ken's  earliest  muse 
are  now  heard  in  almost  every  cottage,  by  succeed- 
ing generations  of  the  children  of  the  village,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  very  same  tune  or  melody  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  simple  and  expressive 
words. 

Of  Ken's  own  custom  of  singing  his  hymn  to  the 
Creator  at  the  earliest  dawn,  Hawkins  gives  this 
striking  account:  "That  neither  his  (Ken's)  study 

*  But  the  sublime  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns  of  Bishop  An- 
drevvcs  should  be  also  remembered. 
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might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of  instruction, 
or  what  he  judged  duty  prevent  his  improvement, 
he  strictly  accustomed  himself  to  but  one  hour's 
sleep,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  sometimes  earlier." 

This  account  must  be  admitted  with  some  lati- 
tude, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  bitter 
antagonist  of  his  order,  Milton,  "  he  was  up  and 
stirring  in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  hell 
awakens  men  to  labour  or  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as 
oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tar- 
dier, to  read  good  authors."  (Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus.) 

Hawkins  also  informs  us,  that  "he  (Ken)  seemed, 
to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  re- 
freshing and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and 
cheerfulness  to  sing  his  Morning  Hymn,  as  he  used 
to  do,  to  his  lute,  before  he  put  on  his  cloaths." 

It  was  not  in  vain,  then,  that  "  Ken  junior  of 
New-college"  used  to  "  sing  his  part"  in  Anthony 
Wood's  concerts,  when  he  continued  the  custom  of 
thus  "singing  his  part"  through  life;  like  a  bird  in 
the  cage,  when  in  prison  ;  or  to  the  woods  at  Long- 
leat,  in  the  sad  shades  of  his  evening  days.  When 
he  composed  those  delicious  hymns  he  was  in  the 
fresh  morn  of  life ;  and  who  does  not  feel  his  heart 
in  unison  with  that  delightful  season,  when  such  a 

strain  as  this  is  heard  ? 

"  Awake,  my  soul,  and,  with  the  sun. 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  early  rise. 
To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 
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****** 
"  Lord,  I  my  vows  to  thee  renew ; 
Disperse  my  sins  as  morning  dew." 

May  we  not  say  also,  that  when  the  Evening  Hymn 

is  heard,  like   the  sounds  that  "  bid  farewell"  to 

evening's  "parting  plain,*"  it  fills  the  silent  heart 

with  devotion  and  repose  : 

"  All  praise  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  oh  keep  me,  King  of  kings! 
Under  thine  own  Almighty  wings. 

"  Forgive  me.  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son, 
The  ills  that  I  this  day  have  done  ; 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be." 

Such  are  these  exquisite  strains,  composed  by 
Ken  in  early  life  and  in  the  fervour  of  his  pure  feel- 
ings ;^  but  his  collected  hymns  are  so  totally  unlike 
—  so  elaborate,  metaphysical,  affected,  and  fidl  of  the 
most  ludicrous  associations  meant  to  be  sublime — 
that  we  can  only  imagine,  in  his  latter  days,  he  was 
misled  by  a  false  theory  of  poetry,  and  so  deemed 
those  compositions  unworthy  of  his  more  consum- 
mate and  practised  skill,  and  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
his  elaborate  poetical  works,  on  account  of  that  very 
charm  to  which  their  interest  is  owing,  simplicity 

*  "  Listening  to  every  wildly-warbled  note 

That  fills  with  farewell  sweet  thy  parting  plain," 

J.  Wartojis  Ode  to  Evenhior, 

t  Three  hymns  are  subjoined  to  the   Manual :    Morning- 
Hymn,  Evening,  and  Waking  at  Midnight. 
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of  expression  and  natural  thought,  the  author  of 
Edmund  (an  epic  in  fourteen  books !)  deeming 
them  best  suited  to  the  children  of  the  school,  for 
whom  they  were  composed. 

I  shall  conclude  what  is  here  thrown  out  with 
some  remarks  on  the  beautiful  melody,  or  air,  to 
which  these  impressive  words  are  now  generally 
sung. 

This  melody,  in  my  opinion,  was  adapted  to  the 
words  by  Ken  himself;  and  will  they  not  be  heard 
with  more  interest  by  many,  if  this  circumstance  be 
admitted  ? 

My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  these  :  The  air, 
or  melody,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  is  an 
ancient  melody  by  Tallis.  It  is  published  with  his 
name  in  a  very  old  Collection  of  Psalms,  in  the 
16th  century. 

Tallis,  the  Chaucer  of  the  English  cathedral- 
quires,  it  is  recorded,*  had  been  organist  in  four 
reigns ;  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  during 
the  reigns  of  Mary  the  papist,  Edward  VI.,  pro- 
testant,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

His  "  Te  Deum,"  and  other  church  services,  are 
so  elaborate,  abstruse,  and  austere,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  he  can  have  been  the  author 
of  that  natural  and  beautiful  melody  to  which  Ken's 
hymns  are  at  this  day  commonly  sung ;  and  yet  his 
responses  in  the  Litany,  which  I  fervently  pray,  as 

*  His  epitaph  in  Greenwich  Church. 


I» 
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long  as  cathedrals  remain,  will  be  never  superseded — 
are  like  the  responses  of  angels  in  heaven,  their 
effect  on  the  heart  is  so  devotional  and  impressive. 
The  air  to  Ken's  hymns  is  that  of  an  elegant  and 
most  pleasing  air  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  air  was  composed 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins's "English  metres,"  when  elaborate  counter- 
point was  rejected  for  a  simple  air,  in  which  all  the 
congregation  could  join. 

I  must  further  remark,  that  the  reverse  between 
the  poet  and  musician  is  singular;  for  in  his  youth 
Tallis  composed  the  most  elaborate  and  scientific 
harmonies,  and  this  natural  and  simple  melody  in  his 
old  age ;  whilst  Ken,  in  his  early  life,  wrote  his 
most  beautiful,  natural,  and  simple  poetry  ;  in  his  age 
and  sorrows,  the  most  artificial,  affected,,  and  fac- 
titious.* 

To  show  that  both  the  tune  and  idea  of  the  com- 
position were  adopted  from  Tallis,  I  may  only  re- 
mark, that  the  hymn  to  which  the  air  of  Tallis  was 
first  applied,  is  called,  in  the  old  Collection  of 
Psalms  of  which  I  have  spoken,  "  Cantus,  or  Hymn, 
to  be  sung  before  Morning  Prayer. — TaUis." 
The  words  are, 

*  One  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Evening  Hymn  rivals  the  beau- 
ties of  his  later  poenas  : 

"  And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
Till  it  an  hallelujah  dart:' 
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words  were  written  many  years  prior  to  the  melody, 
and  that  Ken,  a  musician,  wrote  other  words  to  the 
same  melody,  upon  the  same  subject,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncouthness  of  the  words  and  the  beauty  of 
the  air,  adapting  his  own  words  to  the  same  air.* 

I  thought  it  not  uninteresting  to  say  thus  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  air  and  words  of  these  most 
beautiful  and  popular  compositions.  It  will  be 
more  interesting  to  think,  that  when,  to  this  day, 
the  same  words  are  sung,  to  the  same  tune,  every 
Sunday,  by  the  parish-children,  in  the  parish-church 
of  Frome,  they  are  sung  over  his  grave  who  com- 
posed the  words,  who  sung  them  himself,  to  the 
same  air,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  who 
lies  in  the  church-yard,  without  an  inscription  or 
name.  He  was  buried  under  the  Eastern  window, 
by  his  own  direction,  "  at  sunrise."-|' 

*  I  think  I  can  put  this  conjecture  beyond  a  doubt.  My 
grandfather  was  the  qhaplain  of  that  identical  Bishop  Crewe 
who,  in  Anthony  Wood's  concerts,  always  "  played  out  of  tune, 
as  having  no  good  ear."  Dr,  Grey,  author  of  ''  Memoria  Tech- 
nica,"  was  himself  a  performer  and  musician,  whether  of  Bishop 
Crewe's  "good  ear,"  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  his 
daughter,  my  mother,  taught  me  the  words  to  the  same  tune 
as,  I  believe,  they  were  taught  her  by  her  father  ;  and  if  this 
were  so  he  must  have  learnt  them,  a  boy,  before  Kens  death. 
Crewe  died  1722,  Dr.  Grey  1771. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  set  before  the  musical  reader  the 
original  air  of  Tallis,  with  the  words  to  which  the  air  was  set. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  tenor  part  of  the  composition  is 
the  air,  and  that  there  is  a  slight  variation  from  the  present 
tune  in  the  fifth  bar. 

f  In  reference  to  the  words  of  his  morning  liymn  : 
"  Awake,  ray  soul,  and  with  the  Sun." 

VOL.  ir.  c 
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CHAPTER  II. 

KEN     LEAVES    WINCHESTER     ON     HIS     TRAVELS     TO     ITALY, 
WITH    HIS    NEPHEW,    ISAAC    AVALTON,    IN    THE    YEAR    OF 

THE      PAPAL      JUBILEE,      1675    RETURNS     THE     SAME 

YEAR MOTIVES    FOR    THIS    JOURNEY REFLECTIONS. 

Methinks  together  o'er  tlie  Alps  we  fly, 
Fired  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

Addison. 

From  the  year  1669,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  prebendary  in  Morley's  cathedral-church, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1675,  the  Hfe 
of  Ken  was  unvaried  and  uniform.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical Station,  not  only  with  propriety  and  dignity, 
but  that  his  virtuous  and  christian  life  was  in  every 
respect  answerable.  It  appears  that  he  was  as  pleas- 
ing and  delightful  a  companion,  as  he  was  a  sin- 
cere christian.  The  clergy  now  "  sat  every  one 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  but  most  unjust  is 
the  reflection,  that  they,  as  a  body,  partook  of  the 
libertinism  of  the  times.  As  "  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed,"  they  lived  to  refute  the  calumnies  of 
Milton,  now  grown  old  and  blind,  and  resting  from 
his  "  noblest  task."*  Among  those  whose  piety,  and 
pains,  and  learning,  distinguished  this  period,  we 
may  proudly  adduce  the  name  and  example  of  our 
Wycchamical   Ken.     He   now  began  to   be  more 

*  Paradise  Lost  was  finished  in  1667. 
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publicly  distinguished  for  his  peculiar  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  Pepys,  in  his  singukir  Memoirs  of  the 
time,  has  often  spoken  of  his  impressive  oratory. 

For  the  last  five  years,  such  as  we  have  described 
was  Ken's  social  and  professional  life.  His  pa- 
tron Morley,  never  seen  but  "  in  his  square  cap,"  if 
not  resident  at  Winchester,  must  have  been  fre- 
quently among  his  clergy  there.  On  all  public  occa- 
sions at  least,  if  not  oftener,  he  doubtless  filled  .his 
episcopal  throne  in  the  cathedral,  sojourning  some- 
times with  Ken,  and  sometimes  with  the  prebendary 
Dr.  Hawkins,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  friend,  Piscator ;  whilst  the 
placid  old  man,  chiefly  living  with  the  Bishop,  had 
his  occasional  home  with  Ken  or  Hawkins,  when  he 
devoted  the  morning  or  evening  to  his  "  contempla- 
tive recreation"  on  the  banks  of  the  clear  Itchin. 

Let  us  now  look  back  a  little.  It  should  seem, 
from  what  is  stated  by  Wood,  that  Ken's  first  step 
in  promotion  was  his  being  made  chaplain  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Household,  Lord  May- 
nard.  I  think  it  right  to  obviate  this  misconcep- 
tion,.xis  from  Lord  Maynard's  connection  with  the 
court  of  Charles  H.  it  might  be  thought  that  our 
Prebendary's  rise  in  the  church  might  have  been 
owing  to  this  courtly  influence. 

But  Lord  Maynard  was  not  made  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  till  1672.  As  the  name  of  Lord 
Maynard  is  connected  with  the  hfe  of  Ken,  we 
may  take   this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 

c  2 
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on  the  character  of  the  nobleman  who  at  this  time 
filled  that  office,  to  whom  it  is  far  more  honourable 
to  have  had  such  a  clergyman  his  chaplain,  than  it 
could  be  to  Ken  to  have  had  the  name  and  warmest 
interest  of  such  a  courtier. 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  this  office  was 
conferred  on  sir  John  Berkeley.  His  appointment 
bears  date  June  1,  1660.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1670,  when  he  was  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis Newport,  Earl  of  Bradford,  who  resigned  in 
1672.  William  Lord  Maynard  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Bradford. 

Maynard  had  been  very  zealous  in  the  royal 
cause,  and  was  impeached  in  1647  by  the  Com- 
mons; but  he  was  forgotten  at  the  Restoration,  not 
being  distinguished,  except  for  his  unshaken  fidelity 
and  attachment.  We  find  nothing  respecting  him 
in  Evelyn,  Pepys,  or  Burnet,  and  he  had  not  gallan- 
try to  recommend  him  to  such  a  prince  as  Charles, 
for  he  is  unnoticed  even  by  Grammont.  He  shines 
most  with  those  whom  Gibbon  facetiously  calls  "  the 
good-natured  historians,"  the  heralds.  His  uncle.  Sir 
John  Maynard,  had  distinguished  himself  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  generous  defence  of  Lord  Strafford,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  this  defence,  and  for  the 
speech  he  made  in  Parliament.  He  afterwards 
published  a  spirited  memorial,  on  a  single  sheet, 
preserved  among  various  other  pamphlets  of  that 
date  in  the  British  Museum.     It  bears  the  impres- 
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sive  title,  "  England's  Champion,  or,  the  Just  Man's 
Fortitude." 

Sir  John  resided  on  his  estate  at  Tooting  in  Sur- 
rey, and  was  buried  there.  Lord  Maynard  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1639,  was  appointed  Comp- 
troller 1672,  and  died  1698. 

He  doubtless  sometimes  attended  his  Monarch- 
master  when  Charles  the  Second  visited  the  seat  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  where  he  afterwards  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  magnificent  palace ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  his  acquaintance  with  old  Morley,  might 
have  contributed  to  bring  Ken  under  the  more  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  royal  visitor.  ' 

Here  then,  1674,  was  the  old  pastoral  fisher- 
man, Piscator ;  Ken,  now  Prebendary  of  the  Cathe- 
dral; a  Lord  Comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  House- 
hold, and  his  Chaplain ;  Morley,  the  munificent 
"  my  Lord  of  Winton  ;"  Charles  the  Second,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith !  —  and  occasionally  a  Lady,  who  will 
hereafter  just  appear  in  this  history  —  Eleanor 
Gwyn ! 

Intent  on  his  professional  duties,  anxiously  cm- 
ployed  in  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  College,  assiduous,  not  only  in  his  own, 
but  in  duties  undertaken  voluntarily,  which  might 
indeed  have  been  called  "works  of  supererogation ;'' 
with  respect  to  worldly  prosperity,  "Aaf ///a-  enoitgh"* 
and  more  than  enough,  for  himself,  if  not  for  his 
*  Wood. 
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charities, — Ken  lived  respected  and  beloved,  still  in 
social  familiarity,  as  often  as  local  circumstances  drew 
them  together,  with  the  aiFectionate  husband  of  his 
departed  sister,  and  the  munificent  but  unaffected 
prelate  of  the  diocese.  Old  Izaak,  still  green  in  age, 
though  of  eighty  years,  might  have  blithely  sung 
the  song  of  Seth  Ward's  friend,  Walter  Pope,  so 
exquisitely  translated  by  Bourne,  "The  old  man's 
wish : 

If  I  live  to  be  old,  as  I  find  I  grow  down, 
May  this  be  my  fate,"  &c. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway, 
Grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away, 
Without  gout  or  stone,*  by  a  gentle  decay  — 
A  gentle — a  gentle — a  gentle  decay  !" 

Such  at  this  time,  from  1669  to  1675,  was  this 
society  of  scholars,  and  friends,  and  brothers,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Venta  Belgarum  ! 

As  "  gentle  decay  "  had  been  long  stealing  on  old 
Walton,  scarcely,  indeed,  touching  his  placid  features, 
scarcely  dimming  the  lustre  of  his  quick  eye,  yet 
blanching  his  hanging  locks,  and  tinging  his  cheek 
"  with  time's  faint  rose" — his  only  son,  Isaac,  had 
insensibly  grown  up  into  interesting  manhood. 

At  this  time,  1675,  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  having  been  born,  according  to  the  entry  in 
his  father's  prayer-book,  1650. 

*  Alas!  it  appears  that  under  the  excruciating  agonies  of 
this  terrible  disease  Ken  breathed  his  last,  with  the  words 
"  Laus  Deo  !"  trembling  on  his  lips,  as  the  sentiment  was  en- 
graved on  his  heart  through  life . 
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Old  Izaak  had  one  only  daughter  by  his  beloved 
Kenna,  and  this  only  son,  Isaac.  Of  the  daughter, 
an  infant  at  the  Staffordshire  cottage,  and  of  her 
subsequent  marriage  to  Dr.  Hawkins,*  we  have 
spoken.  We  shall  now  speak  more  particularly 
of  this  only  son,  the  child  of  Piscator's  old  age. 
As  no  account  has  been  given  of  his  early  school- 
days, that  part  of  his  education,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle,  whose  delight  it 
was  to  direct  his  classical  studies,  to  excite  his 
ingenuous  feelings,  to  form  his  pious  disposition. 
Thus,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  the  object 
nearest  his  heart  was  to  lead  his  nephew  along  the 
opening  paths  of  life. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  w^hen  his  af- 
fectionate tutor  was  "  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf,"  in 
deprivation,  sickness,  and  in  age — when  Morley  and 
old  Izaak  had  long  been  gathered  into  the  narrow 
house — the  most  grateful  respect  was  shown  through 
life  to  the  uncle  by  the  nephew,  when  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  Salisbury,  and  this  affectionate  inter- 
course w^as  kept  up  till  the  curtain  dropped. 

This  young  man  had  now  finished  his  academi- 
cal studies  at  Oxford,  having  been  placed  by  Mor- 
ley's  advice,  and  probably  at  his  expense,  under 
the  care  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Fell,  of  Christ- 
Church.  He  had  taken  his  first  degree,  and  w^as 
intended   for   the    Church.     Winchester   was    his 

*  He  was  made  Prebendary  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Old  Walton. 
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residence  during  the  vacations  ^ — and  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Oxford  being  now  so  far  finished,  his 
youthful  company  gave  an  additional  interest,  at 
this  time,  to  the  scene  of  AVintonian  friendships. 

Young  Walton  was  just  past  that  time  of  life  so 
vividly  and  delightfully  described  by  the  Wycchami- 
cal  Prelate  Lowth, 

——  "When  youth,  elate  and  gay, 
Steps  into  Hfe." 

And  we  may  add,  from  the  animated  exordium  of 
the  same  exquisite  poem : 

"In  the  pure  mind,  at  those  ambiguous  years, 

Or  Vice,  rank  weed!  strikes  deep  her  pois'nous  root, 
Or  opening  Virtue's  happy  bud  appears, 

By  just  degrees — fair  bloom  of  fairest  fruit ! 
For,  if  on  youth's  untainted  thought  impress'd, 
The  gen'rous  purpose  still  shall  warm  the  manly  breast," 

Lowth's  "  Choice  of  Hercules." 

Ken's  early  solicitude  had  been  to  "  impress  on 
youth's  untainted  thought "  the  generous  pur- 
pose ;  but,  as  his  nephew  was  destined  to  the 
Church,  he  thought,  before  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  profession,  it  would  be  conducive  to 
his  firm  religious  principles,  as  he  had  superin- 
tended his  classical  studies,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  through  the  scenes  connected,  in  thought,  with 
those  first  delightful  studies  of  youth,  and,  in  so 
doing,  with  a  much  higher  object  in  view, — to  keep 
him,  through  his  clerical  life,  sincerely  pious,  but 
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steady,  like  himself,  between  the  two  extremes  of 
Rome  and  Geneva. 

Walton,  the  son,  had  heard  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  Puritanism,  and  his  prudent  and  affectionate 
preceptor  was  willing  (having  now  an  opportunity) 
to  make  him  an  ocular  witness,  in  the  high  seat  of 
her  spiritual  empire,  of  that  worship  and  those 
ceremonies  "  full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  for  opposing 
which  he  himself  was  aftenvards  a  prisoner  in 
bonds. 

We  must  now  bid  adieu,  for  a  season,  to  the 
banks  of  Itchin,  and  Catharine-hill,  and  the  light 
College-tower,  and  the  solemn,  ancient,  and  vast 
Cathedral  pile,  to  accompany  the  pensive  tutor 
and  the  enthusiastic  pupil,  in  their  ascent  over  the 
Alps,  to  view,  with  the  eye  and  heart  of  scholars, 
the  streams  and  the  pines  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
to  witness,  in  the  wreck  of  the  fallen  but  still  ma- 
jestic city  — 

"Fumum,  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romae"  — 

"  the  smoke,  the  riches,  and  the  noise  of  Rome." 

This  year,  1675,  was  the  year  of  what  is  called 
the  great  Papal  Jubilee. 

The  motives  of  Ken  for  taking  this  journey,  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  at  such  a  time,  he  well 
knew  would  be  misrepresented,  when  still,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  not  to  be  a  Puritan  was  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  —  as  if,  according  to  the  sensible 
observation  of  Chillingworth — "  the  road  which  did 
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not  lead  to  Geneva,  must  necessarily  be  the  road 
to  Rome!" 

In  times  when  the  godly  Francis  Cheynell,  and 
the  no  less  godly  Hugh  Peters,  "the  preacher  of 
the  Lordj"  "rode  triumphing"  over  the  prostrate 
episcopal  church,  the  very  idea  of  journeying  to 
Rome,  particularly  at  the  period  of  her  most  im- 
posing spectacle,  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  a 
minister  in  the  church  of  England,  though  he 
might  have  far  more  prudence  than  Laud  —  of 
going  on  purpose  to  receive  a  cardinaVs  hat !  How 
much  greater  would  the  sin  be  deemed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  "  really  godly  J'  when  a  young  neo- 
phite,  by  the  arts  of  a  secret  priest,  his  uncle,  was 
to  be  led,  an  apostate  from  "  the  faith,"  to  the  city 
of  the  Beast,  at  the  very  season  of  its  most  pagan 
and  idolatrous  services  I ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Ken  did  not  escape  reflec- 
tions of  the  kind.  On  his  return,  many  of  his  old 
congregation  absolutely  left  his  ministry.  Wood 
says,  "  Whereby  he  lost  the  favour  of  jtiany  of  his 
former  auditors,  supposing  that  by  that  journey  he 
had  been  tinged  ivith  popery,  but  altogether  mis- 
talienr 

But  the  Alps  are  passed ;  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills  appears,  crowning  the  distant  plains  of  Cam- 
pania ;  all  the  bells  are  heard  from  all  the  convents  ; 
the  dome  of  the  majestic  St.  Peter  glitters  to  the 
morning ;  and,  the  processions,  with  banners  and 
crucifixes,  at  intervals,  stream  through  the  streets 
of  the  sacred  city. 
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And  this  is  the  City  of  Rome,  and  yonder  are 
the  ancient  pillars  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan,  tower- 
ing above  the  smoke,  surmounted,  one  with  the 
statue  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  with 
St.  Peter,  holding  the  visible  keys  of  the  Church 
upon  earth  :  —  such  are  the  mutations  of  the  globe  ! 
And  THIS  IS  Rome,  and  this  is  the  year  of  the  Jubi- 
lee !  And  here  are  the  Fellow  of  Winchester 
College  and  the  son  of  old  Piscator,  gazing  as 
strangers,  at  this  periodically-recurring  and  most 
splendid  show  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Papal  church. 

Mingling  in  the  immense  crowd,  assembled  from 
so  many  nations  of  the  Christian  world,  let  the 
strangers  of  England  approach.  The  holy  gate  of 
St.  Peter's,  walled  up  for  twenty-five  years,  is  about 
to  be  opened.  The  Pope,  pale  with  age,  in  his 
most  splendid  costume,  a  blaze  of  diamonds  on 
the  sacred  tiara,  and  the  golden  hammer  in  his 
hand,  knocks  three  times  — 

"  Aperite  mihi  portas,"  Psalm  cxviii.  19. 
The  masons  proceed — the  holy  gate  is  thrown  wide 
—  the  immense  interior,  with  all  its  picturesque 
crossings  of  light,  appears — the  venerable  Pontiff  is 
kneeling  before  the  entrance,  and  the  Peniten- 
tiaries sprinkle  him  with  holy  water  —  he  takes 
up  the  golden  crucifix,  and  leads  the  long  proces- 
sion of  priests,  with  bare  heads,  chanting  together 
the  sublime  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  — 

Te  Deum  laudamus ! 
Te  DoMiNUM  confitemur! 
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Our   English    Protestant  preceptor   must    have 

been  well  assured  of  the  principles  of  his  Christian 

pupil,  to  suppose  he  could  be  an  unmoved  spectator 

of  this  magnificent  array  of  devotional  pomp  —  nor 

do  I  presume  to  say  such  impressive  ceremonies, 

before  the  Father  of  the  ancient,  though  corrupted 

Christian  Church,  must   be,  as  such,  "  idolatrous," 

though  they  might  turn  Dean  Whittingham  *  pale, 

and  cause  him  to  "  call  down  fire  from  heaven"  on 

the  idolators  ;  —  still  less  would  it   be  necessary 

for  the  most  devout  Christian  to  manifest  his  holy 

indignation  when  the   high  priest   of  the  ancient 

Catholic  Christian  world  knelt  before  the  altar,  as 

the   deep-intoned  Gregorian    chant   went  up,  and 

every  heart  beat   in    unison :    but   yet,   when   the 

thought  of  the  "  Indulgences,"  for  which  this  august 

spectacle  was  instituted,  intruded ;  —  when  the  sale 

of   these    spiritual    remissions,   at    the    shrine    of 

worldly  Mammon,  was  considered ; — when  a  host  of 

mediators  were  invoked,  instead  of  one  Lord  Jesus 

Christ ;  —  when  the  holy  mystery  was  elevated,  not 

as  an  ineflPable  sign,  but  as  the  eternal  God  himself, 

—  however  impressive  the  ceremony  might  be,  the 

devout  Protestant  would  hold  his  Bible  more  firmly 

to  his  breast,  conscious  that  there  is  no  infallible 

ffuide  but  the  Word  of  God  alone. 

We  may  surely  conclude  that,  if  the  decent  and 
interesting   and    plainest    auxiliaries    to   devotion 

*  One   of  the  metrical  versifiers  of  the  Psalms,  Dean  of 
Durham, 
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were,  by  the  bigoted  and  austere  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism, condemned  as  sinful  in  the  English  Church  ; — 
if  her  beautiful  and  simple  ritual  was  denounced 
as  "  a  mere  mass-book  ;"  —  if  the  plain  white  sur- 
plice, and  her  affecting  choirs,  were  idolatrous ;  — 
if  Ken,  for  not  being  a  professed  Puritan,  was 
deemed  in  heart  a  Papist,  —  far  more  decidedly 
would  that  crimination  appear  confirmed  when  he 
took  the  occasion  to  bring  his  own  relation  so  far, 
to  witness  the  most  imposing  spectacle,  the  most 
august  ceremonies,  of  that  communion ;  where, 
surrounded  by  all  the  crimson  Cardinals,  the  im- 
perial Pontiff  appeared  in  his  richest  and  most 
gorgeous  state  I  What  was  his  single  observation, 
recorded  by  Hawkins,  who  thus  narrates  the  fact : 
"  In  the  year  1675,  the  year  of  jubilee,  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  and  to  Rome ;  and  upon 
his  return,  within  that  same  year,  he  was  often 
heard  to  say,  '  that  he  had  great  reason  to  give 
God  thanks  for  his  travels,  since  (if  it  were 
possible)  he  returned  rather  more  confirmed  of  the 
purity  of  the  Protestant  religion  than  before.'" 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  add  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  "holy  year"  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  great  periodical  festival  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  "  solemn  feast"  amonjr 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  held  in  the  fiftieth  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  proclaimed  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets  through  the  land  of  Judea, 
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when  the  slave  regained  his  freedom,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Israelites'  escape  from  bondage  in 
Egypt. 

The  Church  of  Rome  adopted  the  practice, 
turning  the  freedom  given  to  the  slave  into  "  indul- 
gences^'' bought  and  sold.  This  most  productive  of 
all  the  means  of  enriching  the  Papal  communion 
was  first  instituted  by  Pope  Bonifice  the  Eighth, 
1300,  but  the  name  Jubilee  was  not  given  till  the 
reign  of  Sextus  the  Fourth,  elected  Pope  1471. 

These  Jubilees  —  and  well  might  they  receive  a 
name  so  felicitous — were  originally  appointed  to 
be  celebrated  every  fifty  years,  but  being  found  pro- 
ductive of  enormous  wealth,  they  were  celebrated 
at  intervals  less  rare.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  ordained  that  they  should  be  celebrated  every 
thirty-three  years,  according  to  the  years  of  Christ ; 
that  space  being  afterwards  thought  too  long,  they 
were  commanded  to  be  celebrated,  as  at  the  time 
when  Ken  was  present,  every  twenty-five  years. 

The  profusion  of  wealth  which  this  institution  of 
the  "holy  year"  brought  to  the  coffers  of  the  Roman 
Church,  may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance  of 
which  Gibbon  speaks,  that  "  Papa  innumerabilem 
pecuniam    ab  eisdem   accepit,  nam   duo   Clerici, 

CUM    RASTRIS,"  &C. 

Gibbon  does  not  quote  more  from  his  author, 
but  the  historical  testimony  he  quotes  shows  that 
such  was  the  prodigious  quantity  of  untold  gold 
offered  at  the  shrines    of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
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that  an  instrument  was  obliged  to  be  used  by  two 
priests  to  rake*=  together  the  countless  heaps  "  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  those  two  priests  were  so  em- 
ployed day  and  night  I" 

This  torrent  of  wealth  was  much  more  scanty 
when  Ken  and  his  nephew  were  visitors  at  Rome 
in  the  "  holy  year/'  but  they  had  seen  enough  to 
make  them  appreciate  the  less  sordid  altars  and 
affecting  rites  of  the  apostolic  communion  of  their 
own  land;  and  what  man,  of  pure  religion  and  of 
classical  taste,  cannot  conceive  with  what  heartfelt 
congratulation  our  Christian  Protestant  pilgrims 
turned  from  this  vast  "Vanity-fair,"  to  proceed 
pensively  homeward,  through  the  picturesque  glens, 
along  the  bright  bays,  or  ascending  the  hills  of  the 
beautiful  Land  of  Song  and  Painting. 

Ken's  companion  had  cultivated  painting,  and 
therefore  would  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities this  visit  afforded, — if  it  failed  in  making 
him  a  Roman  convert, — to  improve  his  pencil  by 
the  studies  of  the  great  Masters,  and  by  visiting  the 
sublime  scenes  or  pastoral  vales,  such  as  those  of 

the  Po  or  of  Tivoli,  the 

"Praeceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lucus" 

of  Horace.  How  doubly  soothing,  after  the  devo- 
tional masque,  which  the  immense  multitude  lately 
presented  before  their  eyes  in  the  thronged  city,  to 


*  Possibly  this  "rake"  might  be  something  like   the  small 
copper  kind  o?  shovel  used  in  banking-houses. 
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such  minds,  must  have  been  the  silent  shades  and 
rocks  of  Vallombrosa ! 

It  has  been  said  that  young  Isaac  Wakon  was  a 
painter.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cotton's  Continu- 
ation of  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  which  I  shall 
here  set  before  my  reader,  as  characteristic,  and 
as  such  not  uninteresting,  relating  to  the  journey 
of  our  Protestant  pilgrims,  and  young  Walton's 
favourite  pursuit. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  no  memorial 
exists  of  this  tour,  no  memorial  by  a  classical  scho- 
lar, not  even  a  sketch  of  the  country  by  "  young 
Master  Wakon." 

That  "  young  Master  Walton "  was  an  excellent 
artist  we  have  already  shown  by  his  portrait  of 
Morley.*  The  passage  relating  to  him  in  Cotton  is 
this: 

"  But  what  have  we  got  here  ? — a  rock  springing 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  river  ? 

"  Piscator. — Sir,  from  that  Pike -f- — that  you  see 
standing  up  there,  distinct  from  the  rock  —  this  is 
called  Pike-pool ;  and  young  Mr.  Isaac  Walton 
was  so  pleased  with  it  as  to  draw  it  in  landscape  in 
black  and  whiter  in  a  blank  book  I  have  at  homey 
as  he  has  done  several  prospects  of  my  house  also, 
which  I  keep  for  a  memorial  of  his  favour,  and  will 
show  you  when  we  come  up  to  dinner. 

*  Dr.  Hawes  has  an  interesting  portrait  of  hira  by  A.  Mega, 
1678. 

f  Pike-pool,  in  the  river  Dove. 
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"  Viator. — Has  young  Master  Isaac  Walton  been 
here  too  ? 

"  Piscator. — Aye,  marry  has  he,  Sir !  and  that 
again  and  again  too,  and  in  France  since^  and  at 
Rome,  and  at  Venice,  and  I  can't  tell  where ;  but  I 
intend  to  ask  him  a  great  many  hard  questions  so 
soon  as  I  can  see  him,  which  will  be,  God  willing, 
next  month !" 

Such  accidental  information  forms  an  interesting 
feature  of  biography. 

We  must  therefore  the  more  regret  that  of  this 
journey,  exhibiting  Ken,  a  classical  scholar  and  a 
I)oet,  travelling  in  the  Land  of  Landscape  and  an- 
cient Song  with  the  son  of  Piscator,  an  assiduous 
draftsman  —  not  one  descriptive  sketch,  not  one 
letter  to  any  friend,  has  been  found.  The  only  in- 
teresting memorial  of  this  tour  is  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Hawes,  a  fine  head  by  an  unknown  Italian 
master. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  more  important 
design  was  probably  connected  with  this  journey. 
As  Popery  and  Puritanism  were  the  two  extremes 
in  religion  which  Ken  himself  through  life  steadily 
avoided,  and  as  "young  Master  Walton"  must  early 
have  turned  with  horror  from  that  religion  which 
made  Harrison,  when  the  poor  player,  Robinson,* 
knelt  imploring  for  quarter,  exclaim  as  he  shot 
him,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Lord 
negligently,"  Ken,  bv  showing  him  the  Papal  reli- 

*  At  the  battle  of  Newbury. 
VOL.    II.  D 
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gion  in  all  its  emblazonry — its  devotional  pomp 
—  its  most  imposing-  rites  —  might  seek  to  fix  more 
indelibly  in  his  youthful  pupil's  heart  an  attach- 
ment, warm  as  his  own,  to  that  pure  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  impressive  but  not  pompous,  sober 
but  not  austere,  having  Scripture-infallihiUty  for 
its  only  basis  —  which,  with  its  mild  hierarchy,  in 
all  changes  of  life,  in  prosperity  and  adversity  — 
as  Fellow  of  Winchester  or  on  his  episcopal 
throne — in  prison,  or  in  poverty,  till  his  days  on 
earth  were  numbered.  Ken  alike  revered  and  graced, 
dying  in  its  communion,  with  the  words  "Laus 
Deo  "  trembling  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  will  leaving 
these  memorable  words  of  which  we  have  spoken  : 

"  As  for  my  religion,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Faith,  professed  by  the  whole 
Church  before  the  disunion  of  the  East  and  West ; 
more  particularly,  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from 
all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  ad- 
heres to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross." 

We  may  here  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
plain  than  the  grounds  of  the  difference  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,  as  held 
by  Ken  and  all  well-informed  Church  of  England 
Protestants.  Prayers  in  Latin  —  Hymns  to  the 
Virgin  —  intercession  of  Saints  —  we  might  pass 
over.  We  plant  our  feet  on  this  single  position — 
Is  a  super-human  Revelation  to  be  taken  on 
ANY  living  human  AUTHORITY,  and  that  authority 
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— Infallible  ?  Then  it  must  follow  the  Revela- 
tion is  HUMAN,  and  not  divine  —  the  Infallibility 
HUMAN,  and  NOT  divine  !  There  is  no  gainsaying 
this  plain  position. 

The  Bible  is  thus  itself  rendered  human,  and,  as 
such,  its  divine  lessons  of  no  more  value  than  other 
lessons  of  human  wisdom. 

If  it  be  said,  look  at  the  august  and  beautiful 
piles  built  by  our  forefathers  ! — look  at  those,  espe- 
cially, built  by  our  Wickham,  to  whose  bounty  Ken, 
and  a  host  of  men  as  eminent,  were  indebted  for 
their  learning  !  —  were  not  these  temples  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  I  answer,  they 
were  raised  by  men  who  devoted  their  pious  muni- 
ficence to  the  worship  of  God  and  Christ — to  God 
and  Christ  these  majestic  buildings  are  still  de- 
voted. If  those  who  raised  them  left  the  Word 
OF  God  for  that  of  man,  they  so  far  left  God  and 
Christ ;  but  these  men  deserve  our  veneration  and 
gratitude :  we  venerate  them  for  their  piety,  we  are 
thankful  for  their  munificence  —  nay,  we  would 
warmly  and  generously  say  to  them,  "  make  the 
Bible  your  Pope,  instead  of  your  Pope  the  Bible," 
and  who  would  envy  or  deprive  you  of  the  power 
of  taking  possession  again  of  those  beautiful  and 
hallowed  temples  of  ancient  piety  ?  —  for  then, 
indeed,  and  not  before,  would  you  belong  to  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  and  all  other  discre- 
pancies would  soon  be  removed.  And  they,  having 
thus  admitted  at  last  the  Bible,  and  not  man,  to 

D  2 
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be  infallible^  might  then  say  to  us  —  "  We  thank 
you  for  preserving  for  so  many  ages,  and  dying  in 
defence  of  them,  those  beautiful  buildings,  erected 
by  our  forefathers.  Ignorance  once  suifercd  the 
IVord  of  God  to  be  hidden  by  '  vain  traditions.' 
Let  us  RETURN  together  to  the  'Word.'  Let  us 
give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who,  through 
adversities  and  torture,  never  ceased  in  their  heart 
to  worship  God  '  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.'  The 
Church  of  England  preserved  these  sacred  edifices, 
when,  smitten  by  the  fierce  and  implacable  disciples 
of  Knox,  Scotland  exhibited,  amidst  her  ivied  and 
desolate  abbeys,  the  wreck  of  beautiful  cathedrals.* 
These  yet  tower  uninjured  over  the  cities  of 
England." 

From  Italy  Ken  and  his  pupil  returned  to 
England  in  the  same  year  they  set  out,  and  he 
continued  among  those  he  loved  till  1679,  soon 
after  which  we  find  him  at  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  As  some  particular  and  most  interest- 
ing circumstances  there  occurred,  which  in  other 
accounts  have  been  only  obscurely  glanced  at,  and 
as  these  circumstances  might  possibly  have  had 
their  weight  on  the  virtuous  mind  of  Ken  in  after 
days,  I  shall  make  them  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 

But  before  we  enter  on  this  more  interesting 
scene,  and  give  a  more  affecting  proof  of  Ken's 
kindness  of  heart  with,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
*  See  the  ruins  of  Elgin  Cathedral. 
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bending  Christian  principles,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  see  the  first  specimen  of  a  familiar  letter, 
written  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Nicholas,*  Warden 
of  New  College,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
not  long-  after  Ken's  return  to  Winchester  from 
this  tour. 

"  My  good  Friend,  Oct.  2Uh,  1677. 

"  II  pleased  God  to  take  away  Mr.  Coles*  between  10  and  11 
of  ye  clock  yesterday  night,  about  ye  very  time  we  were  com- 

*  This  John  Nicholas,  then  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  suc- 
ceeded Michael  Woodward,  who  succeeded  the  Parliamentary 
Warden  of  New  College.     The  former  was  elected  30th  June, 

1675,  and  was  probably  a  schoolfellow  of  Ken's,  and  had  been 
Fellow  of  Winchester  College  with  him.  He  was  also  Master 
of  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  Salisbury.  He  was  elected  Warden 
of  Winchester  College  on  the  17th  July,  1679. 

t  Gilbert  Coles,  admitted  Fellow  of  New  College,  after  he 
had  served  two  years  of  probation,  1637  ;  took  the  degree  of 
Arts  in  le^S,  or  thereabouts ;  became  Fellow  of  the  College 
near  Winchester ;  but  soon  after  was  elected  Fellow  by  the 
Visitors  appointed  by  Parliament.  Afterwards  he  was  elected 
Fellow  again  by  the  Society  of  New  College,  for  the  great  re- 
spect they  had  for  him,  he  being  about  that  time  Rector  of 
East-Meon,  in  Hampshire,  and  accounted  by  many  a  learned 
man.  ^Afterwards  he  became  Rector  of  Easton,  near  Winches- 
ter, D.D,  and  Rector  of  Ash,  in  Surrey.  He  wrote,  "Theo- 
philus  and  Orthodoxus ;  or,  several  conferences  between  two 
friends,  the  one  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
fallen  off  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  Oxford,  1674,     He  died 

1676,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Easton  before  men- 
tioned. Over  his  grave  his  widow  soon  after  erected  a  stone, 
with  this  inscription  thereon :  Gilbert  Coles,  S.  T.  P.  hujus 
ecclesicC  Rector,  Coll.  Winton,  Socius,  obiit  19  Junii,  1676, 
anno  a;tatis  suae  59.     Mcercns  conjux  posuit  hoc." — Wood. 
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mending  him  to  God  in  the  prayers,  Cujus  anima  requiescat 
in  pace.  His  sisters  have  lost  an  excellent  brother,  and  ye 
society  a  very  sincere  and  understanding  man,  but,  to  recom- 
pense his  losse,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  dead  ye  Warden  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  an  election  of  a  successoure  immediately^ 
and  just  as  we  went  into  the  chappelle  Mr.  Harris  appeared, 
and  was  crosse,*  nemine  contradicente,  before  dinner.  You  may 
perhaps  suspecte  that  we  of  this  Colledge  might  have  a  design 
against  you,  in  taking  your  friends  away,  and  leaving  you  all 
your  honours  ;  but,  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  I  will 
will  endeavour  to  rid  you  of  Bampton,-|-  whom  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  J  is  willing  to  recommend  to  his  kinsman,  upon  some 
discourse  I  had  with  you,  but  I  intend  he  shall  receive  the 
favour  from  you  early,  or  not  at  all ;  and  I  hope  the  New  Col- 
ledge are  now  resolved  that  no  one  who  offers  disrespect  to 
you  can  be  acceptable  now.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your 
favours  to  my  little  boy.§  It  is  fitt  for  me  to  appear  at  Ox- 
ford :  I  shall,  God  willing,  be  ready.     In  ye  mean  time,  you 

*  This  "  cross  "  Mr.  Harris  was  perhaps  related  to  the  Puri- 
tan Warden  Harris. 

t  This  James  Bampton  is  doubtless  the  same  mentioned  by 
Wood  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses.  "  This  person  took  no  higher 
degree  than  B.  L.  entered  afterwards  into  Holy  Orders,  and 
published  a  Sei'mon,  but  the  title  of  it  I  do  not  know,  only  the 
text,  which  is,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come,"  &c. — St.  Mark 
X.  4.  He  also  provided  another  thing  for  the  press,  which  I 
think  is  not  yet  published,  nor  ever  will  be.  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumption 9th  May,  1683,  aged  37,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
cloister  belonging  to  that  college." — Wood. 

X  Thomas  Clutterbuck,  D.D.  Rector  and  Vicar  of  South 
Stoneham,  near  Southampton,  installed  as  an  Archdeacon  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Winchester  in  the  place  of  Robert  Sharroch, 
promoted  to  this  preferment  through  his  great  patron  Morleyj 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  of  Magdalen  College  \Q^Q. — Wood. 

§   Probably  his  relation  Beacham. 
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would    do    me    kindnesse   to  exchauQ-c  offices   willi   me,  for   I 

o 

would  willingly  be  Vice  Chancellour  a  month,  provided  you 
would  be  Bursar!  In  regard  to  the  death  of  my  colleague  ye 
present  account  of  the  whole  yeare  lies  on  me.  Read  to  B, 
what  follows:  Dr.  Clutterbuck  desires  me  to  send  to  you  for  a 
scholar  who  is  prudent  and  welle-behaved,  to  live  with  a 
Knight  at  Greenwich,  of  his  owne  name,  and  of  kin  to  him. 
His  employment  will  be  only  to  read  prayers,  and  to  have  a 
young  gentleman's  company,  who  is  about  \1  yeares  of  age, 
but,  having  lived  in  Italy,  scarcely  knows  the  customes  of 
England,  and  to  reade  some  parts  of  learning  which  are  most 
suitable  to  him.  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  able  to  recommend 
several  fitt  for  him,  but  if  I  might  guide  your  choice  I  would 
wish  you  would  propose  it  to  Mr.  Bampton,  I  know  very  welle 
that  you  have  not  any  reason  to  be  kind  to  him,  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  as  they  soon  go  abroad  for  some  time,  you  would  soon 
learne  to  like  him  better  at  his  returne  than  before  ;  besides, 
he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  schoole, 
and  soome  friends  did  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Nowell  for  a 
Chaplaine  ;  but  I  am  afraide  he  will  not  suit  him,  and  though 
his  behaviour  to  you  has  made  me  much  less  concern'd  for 
him  than,  I  own  to  you,  I  should  have  bene,  yett  I  like  him  so 
welle,  that  if  he  has  a  mind  to  this  employement  I  desire  you  to 
recommend  him,  for  without  your  recommendation  I  shall  be 
able  to  doo  him  no  good.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  is  now  in  London, 
lodging  att  Mr.  Roger  Newton's,  in  Little  Brittaine.  Send  your 
resolution  by  yc  nexte  post  to  him,  for  he  expects  it.  Excuse 
this  very  longe  letter.  Deare  Sir, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 
For  ;ye  Reverend  Dr.  John  Nicholas,  TKen.* 

Vice  Chansellor  of  y^  University  oj"  Oxford. 

*  Communicated   by   Dr.    Shutlevvorth,    vVarden    of    New 
College. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KEN    AT    THE    COURT    OF    THE    PRINCE    AND    PRINCESS    OF 
ORANGE,  AFTERWARDS  KING  WILLIAM  AND  OUEEN  MARY 

SINGULAR      AND      AFFECTING       INCIDENT,       SLIGHTLY 

SPOKEN  OF  BY    HAWKINS  AND   ALL    OTHER  BIOGRAPHERS 

NAME     AND     STATION      OF     THE     PARTIES MARRIED 

THROUGH  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  KEN — AVERSION  OF  KING 
WILLIAM  TO  KEN  IN  CONSEQUENCE — RESOLVES  TO  LEAVE 
THE   COURT   OF  THE    HAGUE   INSTANTLY — INTREATED  BY 

THE  PRINCESS    TO    STAY  A  TWELVEMONTH RETURNS    TO 

HIS  MINISTERIAL  LABOURS  AND  SOCIETY  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 
AT  WINCHESTER — YOUNG  ISAAC  WALTON — CANON  RESI- 
DENTIARY   OF    SARUM. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 

Horace. 

"  Ken  in  1679,"  says  Wood,  "proceeded  in  divi- 
nity," that  is,  took  his  doctor's  degree,  "  and  about 
that  time  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,"  Haw- 
kins now  calls  him  "  the  Doctor,"  and,  as  such,  he 
embarks  for  Holland.  The  Princess  of  Orange 
naturally  wished  to  have  near  her,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, an  English  clergyman,  as  chaplain  and  confi- 
dential friend.  Ken  was  fixed  on,  probably  by  the 
king,  with  the  concurrence  of  James  his  brother, 
as  the  most  conciliatory  and  proper  person,  from 
his  good  sense  and  mildness  of  character,  as  well  as 
his  unaffected  piety. 

We  shall  sec,  in  every  station,  the  dignity  which 
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firm  principles  and  christian  feelings  give  to  the 
uncompromising  possessor.  We  now  therefore  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Ken,  in  this  next  step  in  life,  to 
the  court  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange — to 
the  court  of  that  Prince  by  whom  he  was  eventually 
deprived  of  all  he  had  in  the  world. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  engagement 
with  the  court  of  the  Hague,  may  be  traced,  I  think, 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  probabihty. 

The  Diike  of  York  thought  Ken  in  his  heart  a 
papist,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  consented  to 
his  proceeding  as  chaplain  to  his  daughter  at  the 
Hague. 

It  is  related  incidentally  by  Burnet,  that  Morley 
had  been  '^^ father  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  mother  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He 
(Morley)  told  me  that  she  had  practised  secret  con- 
fession to  him  from  the  time  she  had  been  twelve 
years  old." 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  showing  the  turn  of 
mind  in  Clarendon's  daughter  at  that  early  age,  it 
being  well-known  she  afterwards  became  a  convert, 
and  died  in  that  communion  for  which  her  husband 
lost  a  throne. 

Though  her  daughter,  the  young  Princess  Mary 
of  Orange,  was  well-grounded  and  immoveably 
settled  in  Protestant  principles,  yet  in  her  hours  of 
occasional  anxiety  and  dejection,  among  strangers, 
she  would  naturally  feel  the  want  of  a  spiritual 
friend,  on  whose  judgment  she  might  repose.     She 
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would  miss  those  instructors  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  whom  she  derived  her  knowledge 
and  firm  principles ;  particularly  when  now  among 
Calvinistic  hurgomasters  and  Synod-of-Dort-Doc- 
tors.  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Chaplain  at  this  time,  with  Ken,  to 
Morley,  was  first  recommended  by  that  Prelate. 
Hooper  remained  but  a  short  time,  disagreeing  with 
the  cold  Prince.  Ken,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
more  conciliating  :  but  Mrs.  Prouse  says,  "  he 
agreed  worse''*     The  reasons  we  shall  see. 

Burnet,  speaking  of  this  exemplary  Princess, 
says,  "The  Princess  possessed  all  those  who  con- 
versed with  her  with  admiration.  Her  person  was 
majestic,  and  created  respect.  She  had  a  great 
knowledge,  with  true  understanding  and  a  noble 
expression.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  her  deport- 
ment that  charmed,  and  an  exactness  in  piety  and 
of  virtue,  that  made  her  a  pattern  to  all  that  saw 
her." 

This  amiable  and  most  interesting  lady  was  evi- 
dently, as  appears  from  the  letter  to  her  father  on  Reli- 
gion, which  Burnet  has  preserved,  most  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
She  says,  "Those  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  instructed  her,-|"  freely  laid  before   her 

*  From  Memoranda  by  Mrs.  Prouse,  Hooper's  daughter, 
in  possession  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt. 

f  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Hooper,  Ken. 
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that  which  was  good  in  the  Romish  rchgioii, 
that  seeing  the  bad  and  good  both,  she  might 
judge  impartially,  according  to  the  apostle's  rule 
of  *  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which 
was  good.'  Though  she  had  come  young  out 
of  England,  yet  she  had  not  left  behind  her 
either  the  desire  of  being  well  informed,  or  the 
means  for  it.  She  had  furnished  herself  with  books, 
and  had  those  about  her  who  might  clear  any 
DOUBTS  for  her." — Burnet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  clear,  so  definite  a  view 
of  the  question  between  her  father's  religion  and 
the  Protestant  which  this  admirable  letter  con- 
tains, must  prove,  not  only  that  she  had  "  books  " 
about  her  when  she  left  England,  but  must 
have  had  "those"  who  had  rendered  her  so  well 
versed  in  the  subject.  The  arguments  are  con- 
cise as  unanswerable.  In  conclusion  she  says,  "the 
religion  she  professed  taught  her  her  duty  to  him, 
so  that  she  shall  ever  be  his  most  obedient  daughter." 

Ken  was  her  third  instructor  and  chaplain ;  and 
this  singular  letter*  shows  how  well-grounded  he 
had  left  her. 

We  now  enter  on  a  more  domestic  scene,  and  I 
flatter  myself,  as  I  have  before  thrown  some  light 
on  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  times,  particu- 
larly on  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Bishop  Mor- 
ley,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  circumstantial 

*  See  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  edit.  Routh.  The  letter  is  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  her  father,  1687. 
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and  interesting  account  of  a  transaction  which  has 
never  been  explained,  of  which  Hawkins  speaks 
most  obscurely,  and  which  will  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  that  union  of  conscientious  and  unbending 
firmness  with  apostolic  mildness,  for  which  he  whose 
career  in  this  life  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  before 
the  reader,  was  so  distinguished. 

Respecting  the  transaction  to  which  I  allude, 
what  Hawkins  has  said  has  been  copied,  with  all  its 
obscurity,  into  every  other  account  of  Ken's  life. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"  He  (Ken)  was  sometime  after  this  made  chap- 
lain to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  was  at  that  time 
7'es'iding  in  Holland;  in  which  post  his  most  pru- 
dent behaviour  and  strict  piety  gave  him  entire  cre- 
dit and  high  esteem  with  that  Princess ;  but  a  con- 
sequential act  of  his  singular  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  in  behalf  of  a  young  lady,  so  far  exas- 
perated the  Prince,  that  he  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  him  from  the  service ;  which  the  Doctor  re- 
sisting.j  and  begging  leave  of  the  Princess  (whom  to 
his  death  he  distinguished  by  the  title  of  his  mis- 
tress), warned  himself  from  the  service,  till,  by  the 
entreaty  of  the  Prince  himself,  he  was  courted  to 
his  former  post  and  respect;  and  when  the  year 
expired,  he  returned  to  England.  This  was  not 
unknown  to  the  King,  nor  did  he  show  the  least 
dislike  to  his  behaviour." — Hawkins. 

This  is  all  we  learn  from  Hawkins,  and  this,  like 
his  usual  information,  is  given  obscurely,  and  copied 
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into  all  the  Lives  of  Ken,  without  further  enquiry, 
though  those  concerned  were  the  daughter  of  that 
monarch  by  whom  he  afterwards  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  Prince,  afterwards  King  of  England,  to  whose 
displeasure  he  was  indifferent  when  in  the  course  of 
christian  duty  ;  a  young  English  lady  and  an  un- 
known and  perfidious  gallant.* 

This  narrative  is  important,  as  further  developing 
the  virtuous  character  of  Ken,  and  serving  to  throw 
a  material  light  on  the  public  part  he  took  at  the 
Revolution, 

To  show  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  transac- 
tion we  must  revert  to  some  prior  historical  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  year  1677,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
England,  to  solicit  in  person  a  marriage  with  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  had 
been  before  proposed.  William  had  never  seen  the 
lady,  but  having  been  introduced,  he  professed  the 
most  ardent  admiration,  and  formally  demanded 
her  in  marriage. 

The  Duke  of  York  received  the  proposition  with 
coldness,  but  his  brother  the  King,  only  anxious 
that  France,  for  his  own  interest,  should  consent  to 
a  peace,  sought  to  detach  the  young  soldier  and 
lover  from  his  political  connections,  by  promising 
that  the  royal  maiden  should  comply,  as  soon  as 

*  Ken  concealed  all  names,  IVom  honourable  delicacy,  but 
there  can  be  no  reason  tor  concealment  now. 
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he   (the  Prince  of  Orange)  would  agree  upon  the 
terras  of  a  general  peace.* 

This  circumstance  had  nearly  prevented  the 
union.  The  language  of  Charles  was,  "  no  wife  un- 
less peace  be  first  agreed  on."  But  William  was  so 
much  of  the  Dutch  lover,  that,  struck  as  he  was 
with  the  charms  of  the  youthful  Mary,  then  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  he  determined  to  resign  her,  and 
leave  England  in  two  days,  if  the  King,  previously 
to  the  marriage,  insisted  on  these  terms. 

But  all  obstacles  were  removed  when  the  King 
found  WiUiam  resolved  coldly  to  relinquish  the 
lady,  and  he  frankly  said  to  sir  William  Temple,  "  I 
will  trust  him ;  he  is  honest,  I  can  tell  by  his  coun- 
tenance. He  shall  have  his  wife,  and  you  shall  go 
immediately,  and  tell  my  brother  so."  The  day 
after,  the  King  publicly  declared  the  marriage ;  which 
led  to  William's  possessing  the  English  throne. 

With  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  this  time  of  the  age  ' 
of  twenty,  came  over,  his  half-uncle  Count  Zulen- 
stein,  who  afterwards  was  confidentially  employed 
by  him,  and  who,  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  had 
saved  his  life.  If  Wilham  was  struck  with  the 
charms  of  Mary,  Zulenstein  was  no  less  struck 
with  a  young  lady,  her  attendant,  who  went  in 
her  train,  as  maid  of  honour,  to  the  court  of  the 
Hague. 

The  gallant  William  was  less  romantic  than  the 
brave  chevalier  who  came  to  England  with  him  ;  and 
*  See  History  of  Europe,  1677. 
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when  the  beautiful  lady  with  whose  charms  he  was 
smitten  appeared  again  in  Holland,  an  honourable 
attachment  and  engagement  succeeded  the  first  im- 
pression. 

He  won  her  heart ;  he  promised  marriage  :  and 
but  for  the  virtuous  Ken,  that  promise  never  would 
have  been  fulfilled.  If  we  might  ventm-e  to  describe 
her  feelings  in  poetical  language,  in  such  a  song  as 
would  suit  Ken's  lute,  we  might  thus  imagine  her 
to  have  expressed  them  : 

Young  English  Lady  to  the  Princess's  Chaplain. 

Tho'  his  words  might  well  deceive  me, 

Tho'  to  earth  abas'd  I  bend, 
Christian  Guide,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me 

Thus  on  earth  without  a  friend. 

I  thought  his  vows  were  oaths  in  Heaven, 

Nor  dare  I  here  my  fault  deny. 
For  all  my  soul  to  him  was  given, 

God  knows  how  true,  how  tenderly  ! 

Tho*  wrong'd,  and  desolate,  and  dying, 

His  pride,  his  coldness,  I  forgot, 
And  fell  upon  his  bosom,  crying, 

"Forsake  me  not!  forsake  me  not!" 

I  left  my  father  and  my  mother, 

Whom  I  no  more  on  earth  may  see  ; 

But  I  have  found — a  father — brother — 
And  more  than  ev'ry  friend,  in  thee  ! 

Tho'  his  words  might  well  deceive  me, 

Tho'  wrong'd  and  desolate  I  lie, 
Christian  Guide,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  — 

Oh !  teach  me  to  repent  and  die. 
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This  Count  Zulenstein*  was  the  son  of  General 
Zulenstein,  natural  son  of  Henry  Frederick  de  Nas- 
sau, Prince  of  Orange  and  Stadtholder,  grandfather 
of  WiUiam  III. 

He  was  in  the  greatest  confidence  of  King  Wil- 
liam through  his  whole  reign.  We  have  said  that 
he  came  with  him  when  he  first  appeared  at  the 
English  court,  and  was  sent  to  congratulate  James 
on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
Pretender. 

He  was  a  kind  of  military  Mentor,  at  this  time, 
to  William,  his  nephew ;  and,  as  we  have  related, 
when  his  disciple  was  impressed  with  the  charms 
of  the  youthful  Mary,  Mentor  himself  became  no 
less  suddenly  enamoured  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  attended  Mary  in  the  character  of  maid  of 
honour  from  England.  But  who  was  the  young 
lady  ?  —  for  Ken  mentioned  no  name,  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  young  lady  was  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Henry  Wroth,  of  Durants,  Enfield,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
the  "  noble  Sidney,"  she  being  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester.-j- 

My  ideas  were  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  a  pas- 


*  In  some  accounts  he  is  called  "  a  young  officer^'  as   if  he 
was  no  more  than  a 

"Captain  bold  of  Halifax. 

t  The  mother  of  Jane  Wroth  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Sydney,  created  Earl  of  Leicester  by  James  I.  in  1618  j 
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sage  in  a  note  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  Burnet's 
History^  where  the  name  is  accidentally  mentioned  : 
"  Ken,"  says  Lord  Dartmouth,  "  had  heen  chaplain 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  but  sent  back  on  some 
disgust  the  Prince  took  to  him,  for  the  marriage  of 
Zulenstein  with  Mrs.  Wroth,"  &c.  Jane  Wroth 
was  this  injured  young  lady.  An  English  lady  of 
birth,  and  honourable  rank,  no  chevalier  in  the 
court    of  the    Prince    of   Orange   need    have   dis- 

and  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Knt.  of  Durrants,  iri 
the  parish  of  Enfield,  Middlesex.  Her  uncle  was  the  far- 
famed  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  her  aunt  ]Mary  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, celebrated  in  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  epitaph.  She 
emulated  these  learned  examples,  particularly  in  a  romance, 
which  imitated  the  "  Arcadia,"  as  far  as  its  plan,  of  which  me- 
taphysical love  was  the  inexhaustible  subject.  Some  of  the 
songs  and  sonnets  are  written  in  a  style  of  easy  versification. 
The  title  of  this  very  curious  and  scarce  book  was  engraved  by 
S.  Pugie,  and  dated  1621 :  *'  The  Countesse  of  Montgomeries 
Urania,  written  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Wroath,  daugh- 
ter to  the  Right  Noble  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  neece  to 
the  ever  famous  and  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Knight,  and 
to  the  most  excellent  Lady  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,  late 
deceased.  London  :  printed  for  John  Marriott  and  John  Gris- 
mond.  And  are  to  be  soulde  at  theire  shoppes  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's  churchyard,  in  Fleet-street,  and  in  Paule's  Alley,  at  ye 
signe  of  the  Gunn." 

Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  her  husband,  was  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
and  a  great  patron  of  Withers  and  Chapman,  who  repaid  his 
bounty  by  addressing  verses  of  exuberant  praise  to  his  learned 
lady.  These  are  printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  both  in  his 
"  Censura  Literaria  "  and  his  "  Restituta,"  and  are  in  the 
highly  inflated  style  nauch  admired  in  that  day. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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dained ;  and  it  Is  no  wonder,  both  from  christian 
principles  as  a  minister,  and  from  kind  and  virtu- 
ous feehngs  as  an  Englishman,  that  Ken  became 
interested,  when  the  affections  of  Jane  Wroth, 
under  the  sacred  and  solemn  pledge  of  plighted 
troth,  were  won  by  a  soldier  of  thirty-five,  so  near 
in  relationship  to  the  cold  and  haughty  William 
of  Orange. 

Ken,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  consequences  to 
himself,  appeared  the  sole  friend  of  a  destitute 
woman,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  an  outcast, 
but  who,  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  Princess's 
Chaplain,  became  the  honoured  wife  of  Zulenstein, 
afterwards  Lord  Rochford,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  reader  will  see  in  Collins,  that  Count  Zulen- 
stein was  married  to  Jane  Wroth  ;  Jane  Wroth  was, 
in  her  youth  and  beauty,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange ;  and  Count  Zulenstein  and  Jane 
Wroth  are  the  persons  of  whom  Ken  spoke  so 
obscurely.  By  Ken's  manly  remonstrances  and 
interference,  utterly  regardless  of  whom  he  should 
offend,  Jane  Wroth  thus  became  the  honoured  and 
lawful  wife  of  Count  Zulenstein.  He  succeeded  to 
the  domains  of  his  wife's  father,  the  barony  of  En- 
field, as  the  first  Lord  Rochford,  from  whom  is 
lineally  descended  the  present  possessor  of  St.  Osyth, 
William  Nassau,  Esq. 

But  the  indignity  done  to  high  Dutch  pride,  by  a 
private  English   lady  marrying   the    uncle    of  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  was  by  him  never  forgiven. 
This  was  the  secret  ground  of  William's  personal 
aversion  to  Ken,  and  Ken's  moral  dislike  of  William, 
besides  his  political  principles. 

In  the  notes  to  Burnet  it  is  said  he  was  "  sent 
hack  on  some  disgust  the  Prince  took  to  him." 
Upon  this  circumstance  I  am  led  to  make  one 
observation.  In  many  accounts  of  the  life  and 
character  of  William,  though  his  moral  character 
stands  remarkably  clear  from  any  great  stains,  yet 
has  it  not  escaped  some  charges. 

Burnet  observes,  that  he  had  some  "vices  in 
which  he  was  remarkably  secreto"  What  these  vices 
were  has  not  transpired ;  but  putting  together  many 
circumstances,  and  Ken's  most  virtuous  and  uncom- 
promising conduct  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
the  extraordinary  affection  and  veneration  of  the 
Princess,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  highly  of  his 
morals. 

In  the  notes  to  Burnet  it  is  also  said,  "  The  per- 
sonal aversion  he  had  to  King  AVilliam  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  motive  for  all  his  actions  !"  We  know 
the  chief  motive  for  all  his  actions  was  a  high  un- 
bending sense  of  morals  and  religion. 

However,  enough  appears  to  show  that  Ken 
could  not  respect  the  moral  character  of  King 
William :  and  might  not  this  have  had  some  in- 
fluence on  his  public  conduct  ?  He  never  left  "  the 
Convention"  assembled  after  the  abdication  of 
James,  till  he  had  tried  every  effort,  first  to  esta- 

£2 
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bllsh  a  regency  ;  secondly,  to  place  the  crown  solely 
on  the  head  of  Mary ;  and  having  endeavoured  to 
do  this  in  vain,  he  silently  retired,  and  became  the 
most  resolute  but  the  most  mild  of  Non-jurors. 

After  this  firm  and  uncompromising  christian 
conduct,  by  which  he  so  much  offended  the  Prince, 
who  "  threatened  to  turn  him  from  the  service,' 
for  which  "  threatenings,"  on  account  of  doing  his 
duty  to  God  and  man,  he  cared  very  little ; 
Hawkins  says,  "  The  doctor  resisted,  and  beg- 
ging leave  of  the  Princess  (whom  he  always 
called  his  mistress)  warned  himself  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  would  not  return  to  the  court  till,  by 
the  intreaty  of  the  Prince  himself,  he  was  courted 
to  his  former  post  and  respect,  consenting  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year  longer,  during  which  time  he 
was  taken  at  least  into  a  show  of  great  familiarity, 
and  when  that  year  expired,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  observations,  as  Hawkins  WTOte  with  Ken's 
consent  and  from  his  authority,  and  the  remarkable 
expression  of  '■''show  oi  familiarity'^  proves  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  William  stood  in  awe  of  his  elevated 
and  noble  character,  if  he  had  not  himself  some 
reasons,  as  I  have  suggested,  for  shrinking  from 
his  severe  and  virtuous  intuition. 

His  continuing  "  another  year,"  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  at  the  express  and  earnest  desire  of  "  his 
mistress,"  to  whom,  in  the  contests  about  the  Re- 
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gency,  he  professed  the  same  affectionate  respect 
and  duty,  without  compromising  any  of  his  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  King  William. 

This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  King's  per- 
sonal aversion,  as  also  for  the  circumstance  of  his 
being,  after  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  still 
allowed  to  retain  his  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Wells,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Queen;  and  this 
also  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  when  no 
clergyman  could  be  found,  as  we  shall  show  more 
at  large,  to  take  the  bishoprick  vacated  by  Ken's 
dismission,  Kidder  only  consented  to  take  it,  on  the 
refusal  of  Beveridge,  at  the  express  command  of 
the  Queen. 

Thus,  however,  ended  Ken's  short  connection  with 
the  court  of  the  Hague.  He  returned  to  his  be- 
loved circle  and  quiet  duties  at  Winchester.  His 
pupil  was  made,  through  the  interest  of  Morley, 
chaplain  to  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  his 
taking  orders ;  and  thus  Isaak  Walton,  junior,  be- 
came Canon  of  Salisbury,  holding  the  living  of 
Polshot,  near  Devizes,  with  his  Canonry,  and  con- 
tinuing in  affectionate  friendship  with  Ken  till  his 
death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KEN     RETURNS     TO     ENGLAND  THE    KING's     HOUSE     AT 

WINCHESTER HIS    RESOLUTE    AND   CHRISTIAN    CONDUCT 

COMPLYING    DEAN KEN    NOMINATED    BY    THE    KING 

BISHOP   OF    BATH    AND   WELLS. 

"  If  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
Whether  I  will  or  not."  Shakspeare. 

It  was  at  Mary's  urgent  request  that  the  indig- 
nant and  insulted  and  virtuous  and  high-minded 
Ken  consented  to  stay  a  year  longer  in  Holland, 
lest  the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transaction 
should  be  known,  and  reflections  cast  on  her  arro- 
gant and  unfeeling  husband. 

Hawkins  informs  us,  that  his  leaving  the  court  of 
the  Hague  made  "  no  difference  "  in  King  Charles's 
estimation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  the  King 
approved  his  conduct ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
a  similar  case,  between  his  own  brother  and  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  prevent  the  marriage,  he  generously  said,  "  His 
brother  ought  to  brew  as  he  baked." 

Ken  returned  to  England  probably  about  1681. 
The  King  was  soon  after  employed  in  superin- 
tending the  magnificent  palace  which  he  had  pro- 
jected at  Winchester,  within  a  few  years  of  his 
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death,  literally  fulfilling  that  pathetic  description  in 

Horace  — 

"  Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  immemor 
Sepulcri,  struis  domos." 

The  Monarch,  occupied  with  his  splendid  visions 
of  fountains,  statues,  and  all  the  pomp  of  architec- 
tural decoration,  seemed  to  forget  —  the  lesson  is, 
alas !  too  seldom  remembered  —  how  soon  the 
short-lived  projectors  of  "  the  gorgeous  palaces," 
may  be  gathered  to  the  dust  on  which  they  stand. 
Two  magnificent  structures,  crowning  the  vale  of 
Itchin,  yet  remain  —  the  cathedral  and  the  college : 
and  within  a  few  years  here  stood  the  wreck  of 
this  royal  work  :  the  first  venerable  pile,  from  age 
to  age,  calls  succeeding  generations  to  the  contem- 
plation of  far  more  enduring  scenes  —  the  other  is 
associated  from  age  to  age  with  ideas  of  early  piety 
and  learning  —  the  site  and  fragments  of  the  last 
remain  to  mock  at  human  vanity,  and  the  presump- 
tuous hopes  of  earth. 

Looking  forward  to  length  of  days,  the  thought- 
less Monarch  now  more  frequently  visited  Winches- 
ter, for  oblivion  of  public  cares,  and  often  with 
different  harlot-duchesses.  It  will  be  anticipated 
that  I  am  about  to  relate  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  a  beautiful  courtesan,  in  humbler  sta- 
tion, but  no  less  a  favoured  companion  of  his 
libertine  hours.  Of  the  truth  of  the  story  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  related  by  Hawkins,  and 
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we  know  that  Hawkins  recorded  nothing  of  the  Hfe 
of  Ken  except  what  he  received  from  the  mouth  of 
Ken  himself,  in  his  last  days.  The  kindness 
which  the  King  had  ever  shown  to  this  virtuous 
man  forms  one  of  the  best  traits  in  his  character. 
His  own  lodgings  were  mostly  at  the  Deanery 
during  his  stay  at  Winchester.  A  lodging  at  the 
adjoining  prebendal  residence  of  Ken  was  demanded 
for  the  King's  favourite  of  the  hour.  "  Not  for  his 
kingdom!''  was  the  virtuous  reply. 

It  could  not  be  thought  the  most  successful  mode 

o 

of  wooing  preferment,  thus  peremptorily  to  refuse 
what  a  King  demanded ;  but  the  King  afterwards 
showed  equally  his  good  sense,  and,  though  so 
libertine  himself,  his  respect  for  consistency  and 
virtue  in  others. 

The  "bowing"  Dean,  horrified  at  this  outrage  on 
the  principles  of  "passive  obedience,"  was  far  more 
compliant.  There  Is  a  small  attached  room,  built 
of  brick,  at  the  end  of  the  large  drawing-room* 
in  the  Deanery,  from  tradition,  called  "Nell  Gwyn  ;" 
and  where  it  is  supposed  she  lodged  whilst  the 
King  was  at  the  Deanery. 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  at  this  time  was  Dr. 
Richard  Meggot,  having  been  appointed  in  1669. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Grant,  the  successor  of  Alex- 
ander Hyde,  a  Wycchamist,  on  the  promotion  of 


*  This  small  attached  room  has  a  communication  from  below, 
and  another  to  this  room,  which  might  have  been  the  King's 
state  bed-room. 
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this  last  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury.  Dean 
Mcggot  seems  exactly  to  have  answered  Tom  War- 
ton's  description  of  the  Cambridge  Dean : 

••  Still  of  preferment  let  her  shine  the  Queen, 
Prolific  parent  of  each  bowing  Dean." 

He  was  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  how 
successfully  he  "  bowed''  himself  into  preferment  will 
appear  from  his  benefices ;  for  he  was  Canon  of 
Windsor,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's  *  in  Southwark, 
Vicar  of  Twickenham,  and,  in  fact,  during  Charles 
the  Second's  "  golden  days,"  possessing  the  righte- 
ous determination  of  the  celebrated  Flcar  of  Bray. 
The  building  attached  to  the  Deanery  proves  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  King's  wishes — not,  in- 
deed, admitting  "poor  Nelly"  into  the  Deanery  — 
but  compounding  l)ctween  his  conscience  and  Mam- 
mon, by  adding  this  small  brick  appendage  to  the 
Deanery,  having  a  communication  to  the  King's 
bed-room ;  in  which  room,  called  to  this  day  Nell 
Gwyn,  I  have  often  slept  in  younger  days,  little 
dreaming  I  should  record  the  circumstance. 

To  his  other  preferments  this  accommodating 
Dean  no  doubt  expected  to  add  that  of  the  first 
bishopric  which  should  become  vacant.  A  bishop- 
ric, that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  did  shortly  afterwards 
become  vacant,  by  the  death  of  poor  old  Morley 
—  and  now  the  application  was  made,  no  doubt, 
by  the  smiling  and  "  bowing  Dean,"  either  for 
the  Wintonian  mitre,  or  whatever  bishopric  it 
should  please  his  most  gracious  Majesty  to  bestow 

*  Wood. 
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on  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence and  anxiety  to  comply  in  every  thing  with 
his  Majesty's  wishes !  Mew,  it  is  well  known,  was 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Winton,  a 
kind  of  amphibious  bishop,  half  soldier  and  half 
priest — the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was 
bestowed  —  by  the  King  himself — not  on  the  bow- 
ing Dean,  but,  as  unsolicited  as  totally  unexpected, 
on  Thomas  Ken !  The  only  addition  Meggot  got 
was  the  little  addition  to  his  deanery-house :  nor 
does  it  appear  he  ever  advanced  farther  in  prefer- 
ment than  being  Dean  of  Winchester,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  and  Vicar  of  Twick- 
enham in  Middlesex !  * 

That  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this  brick 
appendage  to  the  Deanery  is  founded  on  truth  seems 
warranted ;  for,  in  fact,  we  can  trace  the  tradition 
through  Jive  Deans  after  Meggot.  The  tradition 
was  received  as  undoubted  by  Dean  Shipley,  as  his 
descendants  well  know.  Shipley  was  made  Dean 
in  1760;  he  could  not  have  invented  the  story; 
he  must  have  received  it  from  his  predecessor,  Che- 
ney. Did  Cheney  invent  it —  or  had  he  heard  the 
story  from  Zachary  Pearce  ?  From  Meggot  there 
were  only  three  intervening  Deans.  There  may  be 
descendants  of  Meggot  living.  If  what  has  been 
said  might  be  thought  derogatory  to  his  character, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  admit  any  explanation  from 
those  who  may  have  better  means  of  information. 

*  He  died  Dean  of  Winchester  in  1692. 
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I  thought  this  well-known  anecdote  worthy  of 
detail,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  the  virtuous  Fel- 
low of  Winchester,  contrasting  his  character  with 
that  of  the  Cambridge  Dean,  Vicar  of  Twickenham, 
Middlesex,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  Dean  of  Winchester  !  —  and  I  leave  the  lesson 
to  the  Church,  which  to  one  Vicar  of  Bray  and 
to  one  Meggot,  may  reckon  five  hundred  of  Kens 
and  Lowths.*  And  let  me  say  this  further :  the 
virtuous  and  intrepid  independence  of  one  indi- 
vidual has  been  shown  —  whereas  I  firmly  believe 
not  one  of  those  so  educated  as  Ken  was,  at  a  public 
school,  with  those  high  principles  and  manly  feelings 
which  public  schools  give,  would  or  could  have 
thought  for  a  moment  of  acting  otherwise.  Such 
we  might  be  assured  would  have  been  the  conduct 
of  all   those   virtuous   characters   now   filling   the 

*  I  must  take  my  worthy  little  friend  Mr.  Britton  to  task  ! 
Let  the  antiquary  call  to  mind  the  illustrious  host  of  leai*ned 
and  pious  and  virtuous  prelates,  clergy,  and  scholars,  sent  into 
cultivated  society  since  the  days  of  the  munificent  Founder, 
from  Winchester  College ;  —  and  then  let  the  Illustrator  of 
our  beautiful  Cathedrals  say  what  punishment  he  deserves  who 
tells  us  — having,  I  suppose,  taken  a  degree  in  Political  Arith- 
metic—  that  "much  of  William  of  Wykeham's  munificence 
might  have  been  better  employed?  "  *  Better  employed  ! !  What 
does  he  deserve  who  tells  us  this  ?  To  be  taken  from  his  chair 
among  the  Coukcil  of  Aktiquaries,  and  forthwith  exulted 
on  one  of  the  eastern  pinnacles  of  the  chapel  of  St,  Mary 
Winton,  fronting  the  rising  sun,  as  a  weather-cock,  so  to  be 
drawn  by  future  Illustrators  of  all  Cathedrals  and  Chapels! 

*  Britten's  "Winchester  Cathedral." 
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Bench,  from  the  same  school.  Morley  of  West- 
minster, and  Sherlock  of  Eton,  would  have  done 
the  same :  nor  can  there  be  reason  to  doubt  this, 
when  so  many  virtuous  and  learned  men  voluntarily 
embraced  poverty  and  exile  and  insult  and  persecu- 
tion and  death,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  rather  than 
violate  their  conscience.  But,  before  we  are  called 
to  contemplate  our  good  Ken,  now  nominated  to 
his  diocesan  throne  — 

"  Maris  sequor  arandura." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  when  Ken  thus  lived  happy 
in  the  place  of  his  early  education,  without  ambi- 
tion, beloved  by  the  humblest  and  the  highest, 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  relinquish  his 
social  comforts,  and  a  life  so  congenial  to  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  scholar;  but  considering  his  humanity 
and  fervent  feelings,  both  from  sympathy  and  Chris- 
tian duty,  we  shall  be  led  to  think  he  could  have 
had  no  motive  for  embarking  on  an  adventurous 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  that  which 
led  a  Howard  to  the  wild  banks  of  the  Nieper — 
Christian  benevolence.  The  slavery  of  the  Chris- 
tians along  the  Coast  of  Barbary,  in  those  times, 
excited  the  same  interest  and  generous  feelings  in 
the  nation  as  the  miseries  of  the  slave-trade  have 
excited  in  this  generation.  Many  among  the  opu- 
lent left  great  sums  to  redeem  Christian  slaves  in 
Africa.  The  Mediterranean  at  that  time  swarmed 
with  piratical  barks,  called  "  Rovers,"  which,  from 
their  hiding-holes  all  along  the  coast  of  the  once 
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great  Carthage,  darted  like  spiders  on  those  vessels 
which  were  not  able  to  resist,  and  carried  their 
crews  into  hopeless  captivity,  subjected  to  every 
indignity  and  torture.  To  the  Wilberforce  and 
Howard  of  his  day,  it  must  have  been  grateful  to 
think  he  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
that  iron  coast  without  fear — inquiring  more  imme- 
diately into  any  tales  of  distress  he  might  hear. 
With  these  feelings,  for  we  can  possibly  imagine  no 
other,  he  attended,  as  chaplain  to  the  commander 
Legge,  the  expedition  of  twenty  ships  commissioned 
to  destroy  the  mole  and  the  works  of  Tangier. 

This  town  in  Africa  is  situated  in  the  bay  oppo- 
site Gibraltar,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  w^as 
granted  to  Charles  the  Second,  in  part  of  dower,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  by  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, having  been  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Al- 
phonso,  fifth  King  of  Portugal. 

The  possession  was  thought  of  importance.  In 
consequence  great  sums  of  money  were  expended 
on  its  fortifications,  during  twenty-two  years  of  its 
possession  by  the  English.  A  large  force  had  been 
kept  there,  when  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  —  and  this  circumstance  did  not 
tend  to  reconcile  the  Parliament  to  the  English 
wealth  laid  out.  Charles,  however,  having  sold 
Dunkirk,  and  being  now  resigned  to  unlimited  pro- 
fusion, urged  the  Parliament  for  grants,  ostensibly 
to  maintain  this  garrison,  but,  in  fact,  to  gratify 
his  own  profusion  and  expensive  pleasures. 
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The  stern  Parliament  refused  these  grants,  giving 
some  very  pointed  reasons.  To  save  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  garrison,  as  he  found  he  eould  not 
make  it  a  plea  for  enriching  himself,  Charles  very 
soon  determined  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  fort 
at  all;  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  son  of  that  Legge* 
whom  Charles  the  First  left  injunctions  for  his  son  to 
take  care  of,  as  "honest  Will  Legge  ! " — this  son, 
now  High  Admiral,  who  inherited  his  father's  at- 
tachment to  his  King,  was  commanded  to  destroy 
entirely  the  fortifications,  and  to  bring  the  garrison 
to  England.  Thus  Charles  pleased  himself  with 
the  double  advantage,  as  he  could  gain  no  money, 
of  ridding  himself  at  least  of  expense,  and  increas- 
ing his  own  army  by  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers. 

With  this  expedition,  thus  conducted.  Ken  went 
out  as  chaplain  to  the  admiral.  The  fortifications 
and  expensive  mole,  the  work  of  twenty-two  years, 
were  swept  to  the  seas ;  the  garrison  brought  to 
England.  Lord  Dartmouth,  besides  the  honours 
already  granted  for  the  fidelity  and  attachment  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  received  ^10,000; 
and  Ken  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  his  highest 
dignity  in  the  Church. 'f- 

*  Legge,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  and  Ashburnham,  attended 
King  Charles  the  First,  as  those  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  im- 
plicitly rely,  when  he  escaped  from  Hampton  Court. 

f  Hawkins  says  that  he  was  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
Charles  the  Second  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Tan- 
gier 3  but  Hawkins  describes  the  Tangier  expedition  as  prior 
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Charles  seems  all  through  liis  life  to  have  acted 

on  that  Horatian  sentence  — 

"  Qua;rcnda  pecunia  primum  — 

Si  possis  rectJi,  si  non  quocunque  modo  rem." 

The  intention  of  selling  this  advantageous  commer- 
cial position^  as  it  was  then  thought,  excited  the 
most  extraordinary  sensation  through  the  country, 
and  was  the  subject  of  bitter  animadversions,  both 
at  the  time,  and  even  four  years  before  the  expe- 
dition was  sent  out. 

Of  the  value  which  was  nationally  attached  to  its 
possession,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the 
description  of  its  position  —  commanding  the  Me- 
diterranean, so  that  no  ships  could  pass  unob- 
served. 

The  mole,  raised  at  an  enormous  expense,  was 
just  completed  when  the  order  came  for  its  entire 

to  his  visit  to  the  Hague,  which  is  impossible,  for  the  King  died 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  confusion  respecting  the  time  of  his  being  made  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  King  probably  arose  from  the  imperfect  re- 
collection that  he  was  made  Chaplain  to  the  King  immediately 
on  his  return  to  England,  Hawkins  not  distinguishing  whether 
from  Tangier  or  Holland  ;  and  as  he  has  placed  the  expedition 
prior  to  his  sojourn  in  Holland,  this  easily  accounts  for  the 
mistake.  It  seems  to  appear  from  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  429, 
Routh's  edit,  that  Ken  was  appointed  Bishop  before  the  expe- 
dition to  Tangier.  The  expedition  to  Tangier  was  sent  out 
September  1683.  The  garrison  was  brought  back  to  England 
in  the  early  part  of  IGS^.  The  see  of  Winchester  became 
vacant  during  the  voyage. 
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destruction  ;  and  as  to  its  value — let  the  Englishman 
consider  what  Gibraltar  is.  Such  at  that  time  was 
considered  Tangier.  But  "no  money,  no  Tangier !^^ 
was  the  resolve  of  this  Royal  prodigal. 

Yet  to  do  him  justice,  the  sensible  observa- 
tions of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  1679,  in  his 
speech  before  the  Parliament,  may  have  had  some 
weight. 

"  As  to  Tangier,"  he  observed,  "  I  do  agree  with 
that  worthy  Member  that  spoke  before  (though 
many  are  of  a  different  opinion),  that  it  is  not  of 
any  great  use  to  us  upon  the  account  of  any  advan- 
tage we  shall  make  by  it :  but,  however,  I  think  it 
very  well  worth  our  keeping,  because  of  the  disad- 
vantages we  should  receive  by  it,  if  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  either  of  the  Turk  or  Spaniard,  but 
especially  of  the  French,  who  will  not  only  be  en- 
abled to  fetter  us  as  to  our  trade  in  the  Levant,  but 
to  curb  also  all  other  nations  whatsoever ;  and  be 
such  an  addition  to  the  too  great  power  he  hath 
acquired,  both  by  sea  and  land,  already,  that  I  am 
of  opinion  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  w^e 
weaken  the  security  we  now  have  that  it  shall  not 
fall  into  his  hands.  But  if  the  Mole  and  the 
Town  could  be  blown  into  air,  or  otherwise  re- 
duced to  its  first  chaos,  I  think,  considering  the 
charge  it  will  cost  in  keeping,  England  would  not 
be  much  the  worse  for  it.  "=* 

*  There  is  a  singular  and  interesting  passage  in  Sir  William's 
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We  know  not  what  was  the  result  of  Ken's 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  slavery  in  Africa;  but 
we  know  that,  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  re- 
turned to  England,  w^as  embarked  a  greater  monster 
than  Africa  —  "leonum  arida  utrix" — ever  pro- 
duced. Among  the  motley  band  of  Papal  soldiers 
that  manned  that  distant  garrison,  was  embarked  for 

"  Memoirs,"  relating  to  the  then  possible  succession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  these  Kingdoms,  which  I  am 
tempted  to  transcribe.  The  words  of  an  old  prophecy,  sent 
anonymously  to  Sir  William  at  Nimeguen  in  1679,  seem  to 
point  to  this  great  and  fortunate  event.  Sir  William's  observa- 
tions, after  quoting  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  are  these: — 
''  The  scope  of  the  whole  discourse  was  to  prove  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  being  designed  for  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
how  much  glory  and  felicity  should  attend  that  age  and  reign. 
I  could  but  mention  it,  because  I  thought  the  interpretation 
ingeniously  found  out  and  applied,  having  otherwise  very  little 
regard  for  such  a  kind  of  predictions,  that  are  so  apt  to  amuse 
the  world  ;  and  though  the  present  state  of  the  Iloyal  family  " 
(five  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second)  "  leave 
not  this  without  appearance  of  arriving  some  time  or 
other,  yet  it  is  at  too  great  a  distance  for  my  eyes,  which,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  must  be  closed  long  before  such  an  event 
is  likely  to  succeed." — Sir  William  Temple. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  great  accessions  to  the  principles 
of  defined  political  justice  and  freedom,  seem  to  have  verified 

the  line  — 

"  Et  changera  en  or  le  sifecle  d'airain.'' 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  man  (Sir  William  Temple) 

died  twelve  years  after  this  great  national  event,  1700,  aged 

72;  his  heart,   it  is  well  known,   being  deposited,  according 

to  his  will,  in  a  silver  box,  and  buried  under  the  sun-dial  in 

the  garden.     An  affecting  circumstance,  but  far  from  being  in 

accordance  with  our  Christian  feelings. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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England  that  Kirk,  who  showed  in  the  town  of 
Taunton  where  and  how  well  he  had  learned  his 
trade  of  deceit,  and  lust,  and  murder  —  and  he  now 
accompanied  home  to  the  shores  of  Albion  the 
humble,  humane,  and  apostolic  Ken.  Such  are  the 
fortuitous  admixtures  of  the  world. 

On  Ken's  return  to  Winchester,  he  found  his  old 
beloved  brother-in-law,  Piscator,  sunk  to  the  peace 
of  death,  in  the  very  year  he  was  absent,  1683. 
The  expedition  continued  out  six  months,  depart- 
ing September  1683.  Poor  old  Morley,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  as  quietly  passed  away  the  next 
year,  closing  his  eyes  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  at 
eighty-seven. 

Ken  was  in  some  degree  now  alone  at  Winches- 
ter. Young  Walton  resided  at  Salisbury,  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Ward.  But  the  scene  is  about  to  be 
changed.  The  death  of  his  old  Patron,  Morley, 
made  way,  as  we  have  related,  for  Ken's  ascend- 
ing, by  Charles's  command,  the  diocesan  throne  of 
Wells.  When  many  applications  were  made,  and 
the  services  of  the  Dean,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Vicar 
of  Twickenham,  &c.  were  put  forth,  the  King's 
peremptory  orders  were  —  "Odds  fish!  who  shall 
have  Bath  and  Wells,  but  the  little  fellow  who 
would  not  give  '  poor  Nelly'  a  lodging?" 

Of  this  unexpected  elevation,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Hymns  to  Hooper,  Ken  thus  speaks : 
"■  Among  the  herdsmen  I,  a  common  swain, 
Liv'd,  pleas'd  with  my  low  cottage  on  the  plain  ; 
Till  up,  like  Amos,  on  a  sudden  caught, 
I  to  the  pastoral  chair  was  trembling  brought." 
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Thus,  then,  Thomas  Ken,  Fellow  of  Winchester 
College,  and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  by  the 
command  of  the  King;  alone  —  that  King;  whom  he 
thought,  by  his  uncompromising  virtue,  he  had  im- 
placably offended  —  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Before  we  attend  him 
in  his  elevation  there,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  on 
an  awful  and  unexpected  scene,  the  chamber  of 
death  in  a  voluptuous  palace ;  for,  even  before  Ken 
took  possession  of  his  temporalities  —  in  the  midst 
of  his  careless  and  libertine  career,  his  imperial 
Patron,  leaving  his  Castle  of  Indolence  at  Win- 
chester unfinished,  was  summoned  to  the  Judg- 
ment-seat of  the  King  of  Kings. 


f2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KEN    BISHOP    OF    BATH    AND    WELLS DEATH    OF    CHARLES 

THE    SECOND  APOSTOLIC    CONDUCT    OF    KEN     IN    THE 

CHAMBER    OF    DEATH REFLECTIONS VERSES    ON    THE 

DEATH    OF    A    KING. 

"The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  — 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  Kings."     Shirley. 

We  have  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  "old 
Morley"  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in  his 
palace  at  Winchester — poor  old  Izaak,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  so  lonj]:;  and  so  cordially,  dying  the 
year  before  at  the  age  of  ninety  —  and  as  Mew, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  succeeded  Morley,  Ken 
was  nominated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Bath  and  Wells 
by  Charles  the  Second,  on  his  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Tangier,  but  not  put  into  possession  of  his 
temporalities  till  the  succession  of  James  the  Second. 

The  following  is  Burnet's  account  of  this  suc- 
cession : 

"  Ken  succeeded  him  (Mew)  in  Bath  and  Wells ; 
a  man  of  an  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  yet  of  a  very 
lively  temper,  but  too  hot  and  sudden. 

"  He  had  a  very  edifying  way  of  preaching,  but 
it  was  more  apt  to  move  the  passions  than  in- 
struct; so  that  his  sermons  were  rather  beautiful 
than  solid ;  yet  his  way  in  them  was  very  taking. 
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The  King  seemed  fond  of  him ;  and  hy  him  and 
Turner  the  Papists  hoped  that  great  progress  might 
be  made  in  gaining,  or  at  least  deluding,  the  Clergy." 

This  from  a  historian  far  from  partial  to  Ken,  is 
great  praise.  His  "  ascetic  mode  "  of  life  was  his  ex- 
treme temperance.  The  "  taking  and  popular  way 
of  preaching"  has  been  admitted  by  universal  testi- 
mony.* As  to  his  being  "  hot  and  sudden,"  Burnet 
is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  that  "  by  him  and 
Turner,"  his  schoolfellow,  ^^  the  Papists  hoped  that 
great  progress  might  be  made  in  gaining,  or  at 
least  deluding,  the  Clergy,"  Ken  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  attempt  "deluding"  any  one,  much 
less  the  Clergy.  "  But,"  continues  the  historian  of 
the  Times,  "  it  was  observed  that  all  the  men  in 
favour  among  the  Clergy  were  unmarried;  from 
whom  they  (the  Papists)  hoped  they  might  more 
probably  promise  themselves  a  disposition  to  come 
over  to  them." 

But  Burnet  is  here  mistaken,  for  Turner  ivas 
married,  and  his  being  "tmmarried"  was  no  cause 
of  Ken's  promotion. 

However,  thus  by  degrees,  and  by  his  own  cha- 
racter and  merit,  and  those  fortuitous  circumstances 
which,  "taken  at  the  tide,  lead  on  to  wealth  and 
honours,"  the  gentle  Winchester-boy,  rising  into 
life  from  the  shades  of  a  college,  we  now,  at  last, 
hail  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

*  King  James  "  usually  said,  that  as  Dr.  Ken  was  the  best 
preacher  among  the  Protestants,  so  Father  Will.  Hall  was  the 
best  among  the  Catholics." — Wood. 
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This  eminent  ecclesiastical  station  in  the  county 
of  Somerset  must  have  been  the  more  gratifying, 
since  it  placed  the  youngest  son  of  the  Furnival's- 
inn  solicitor  so  near  his  ancient  ancestral  connec- 
tions in  the  county,  of  the  same  name,  at  Ken-court, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  his  diocesan  residence. 

Three  different  contrasted  positions  in  fortune,  it 
may  be  observed,  marked  the  career  of  him  whose 
biographical  annals  I  record.  We  see  him  first 
placidly  rejoicing  in  the  "  aurea  mediocritate," 
among  his  friends,  and  the  companions  of  his  studi- 
ous youth,  at  Winchester.  We  attend  him  through 
different  degrees  of  preferment,  till  raised,  as  per 
saltum,  to  the  highest  degree  of  his  ecclesiastical 
eminence,  due  to  his  talents  and  virtues. 

When  he  left  the  social  and  silent  scene  of  Wyc- 
chamical  friendship,  to  toil  over  the  billows  of  Bis- 
cay, towards  the 

"  Barbaras  syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 
/Estuat  unda  "  — 

his  voyage  may  be  said  to  bear  no  very  remote  re- 
semblance to  his  fate,  in  the  storms  of  after-life  — 

"  Tolluntur  in  altum, 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruent  "  — 

for  his  fall  into  privacy  and  poverty  was  as  sudden 
and  as  unexpected  as  his  transient  elevation. 

That  elevation  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  capricious  feelings  of  the  monarch,  though  no 
clergyman  could  be  pointed  out  more  fit  to  fill  such 
a  station.     At  all  events,  he  was,  to  use  his  own 
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forcible  expression,  "caught  up,''  and  placed  "trem- 
bling in  the  chair." 

Rochester's  facetious  epigram  on  Charles  the  Se- 
cond will  be  remembered,  recording  a  King  who 

"  Never  said  vl  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  mise  one." 

Charles's  prompt  answer  was  a  proof  of  the  justice  of 
the  third  verse  —  "His  ministers  were  answerable 
for  what  he  "did'' — what  he  "said"  was  his  own." 
He  most  assuredly  "did  a  wise  thing  "  when  he  made 
Ken  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells !  But  this  was  the 
last  as  well  as  the  best  act  of  his  life,  for  we  are 
now  called  to  contemplate  this  apostolic  prelate 
over  the  couch  of  his  expiring  Patron  and  King. 

He  had  been  nominated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  but 
his  induction  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  his 
being  summoned  to  this  melancholy  duty,  the  ne- 
cessary forms  being  prevented  by  the  sudden  stroke 
which  laid  his  libertine  patron  helpless  on  the  bed 
of  death. 

To  this  scene,  though  so  often  described,  yet  so 
awful  and  instructive  in  a  Christian  view,  we  must 
now  turn. 

The  extravagant  and  careless  voluptuary  of  a 
throne  —  the  dissolute  and  unreflecting  prodigal 
of  uncounted  wealth,  squandered  to  gratify  the 
most  public  and  profligate  sensuality — (though  this 
sensuality,  unlike  that  of  the  monster  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  not  mixed  up  with  brutal  cruelty) — 
is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  and  among 
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his  thoughtless  paramours  —  and  laid  stricken  on 
that  bed,  from  which  he  was  called  to  his  account 
before  the  "  Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  Kings." 

Among  the  actors,  or  the  mourners,  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  Bishop  Ken  only,  as  described 
by  Burnet,  appears  worthy  of  himself,  his  character, 
and  his  station  —  placing  his  character  in  a  still 
more  exalted  light. 

The  Monarch  w^lio  raised  him  to  w^orldly  honours 
is  stretched  before  him,  almost  at  the  moment  he 
promoted  him.  In  what  manner  did  he  evince  his 
high  sense  of  duty,  amidst  scenes  so  revolting  as 
the  death  of  Charles  r  I  shall  set  before  the  reader 
first  the  words  of  Burnet,  and  add  some  observa- 
tions. 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  being  a  Sunday,  he  (the 
King)  eat  little  all  day,  and  came  to  Lady  Portsmouth 
at  night,  and  called  for  a  porringer  of  spoon  meat.  It 
w^as  made  too  strong  for  his  stomach.  So  he  eat 
little  of  it :  and  he  had  an  unquiet  night.  In  the 
morning  one  Dr.  King,  a  physician  and  a  chymist, 
came,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  to  wait  on  him.  All 
the  King's  discourse  to  him  was  so  broken,  that  he 
could  not  understand  what  he  meant ;  and  the 
doctor  concluded  he  was  under  some  great  disorder, 
either  in  his  mind  or  in  his  body.  The  doctor, 
amazed  at  this,  went  out,  and  meeting  with  Lord 
Peterborough,  he  said  the  King  was  in  a  strange 
humour,  for  he  did  not  speak  one  word  of  sense. 
Lord  Peterborough  desired  he  would  go   in  again 
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to  the  bed-chamber,  which  he  did.  And  lie  was 
scarce  come  in  when  the  King,  who  seemed  all  the 
while  to  be  in  great  confusion,  fell  down  all  of  a 
sudden  in  a  fit  like  an  apoplexy :  he  looked  black, 
and  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head.  The  physician, 
who  had  been  formerly  an  eminent  surgeon,  said  it 
was  impossible  to  save  the  King's  life  if  one  minute 
was  lost :  he  would  rather  venture  on  the  rigour  of 
the  law  than  leave  the  King  to  perish.  And  so  he 
let  him  blood.  The  King  came  out  of  that  fit :  and 
the  physicians  approved  what  Dr.  King  had  done. 
Upon  which  the  Privy  Council  ordered  him  a  thou- 
sand pound,  which  yet  was  never  paid  him.  Though 
the  King  came  out  of  that  fit,  yet  the  efi^ects  of  it 
hung  still  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  much  oppressed. 
And  the  physicians  did  very  much  apprehend  the 
return  of  another  fit,  and  that  it  would  carry  him 
off:  so  they  looked  on  him  as  a  dead  man.  The 
Bishop  of  London  spoke  a  little  to  him,  to  dispose 
him  to  prepare  for  whatever  might  be  before  him ; 
to  which  the  King  answered  not  a  word.  But  that 
was  imputed  partly  to  the  Bishop's  cold  way  of 
speaking,  and  partly  to  the  ill  opinion  they  had  of 
him  at  Court,  as  too  busy  in  opposition  to  Popery. 
Bancroft  made  a  very  weighty  exhortation  to  him ; 
in  which  he  used  a  good  degree  of  freedom,  which 
he  said  was  necessary,  since  he  was  going  to  be 
judged  by  one  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
To  him  the  King  made  no  answer  neither ;  not  yet 
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to  Ken,  though  the  most  in  favour  with  him  of  all 
the  Bishops.  Some  imputed  this  to  an  insensibihty; 
of  which  too  visible  an  instance  appeared,  since 
Lady  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  bed  taking  care  of 
him  as  a  wife  of  a  husband!'" 

This  last  circumstance  is  proved  to  be  an  untruth. 
This  Lady  writes  to  the  French  Ambassador,  when 
she  pressed  him  to  devise  means  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  dying  King  to  the  Romish  Church  — 
"  I  cannot  with  decency  enter  the  room ;  besides 
that  the  Queen  is  constantly  there." 

We  know  that  it  was  Bishop  Ken  who  inter- 
dicted the  presence  of  the  stately  harlot,  and  moved 
the  dying  King  to  receive  with  tokens  of  remorse 
and  contrition  his  long-injured  wife.*  Lord  Ayles- 
bury's letter  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
convicts  Burnet  of  the  grossest  inaccuracy.  I  will 
not  join  in  the  indignant  expression  of  "  impostor," 
as  he  is  called  in  this  letter,  published  in  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  22,  for  he  was  only 
misinformed. 

I  transcribe  this  from  a  note  in  Routh's  most 
valuable  edition  of  Burnet.  The  words  of  Lord 
Aylesbury  are : 

"  When  we  came  to  the  bed-side,  we  found  the 
Queen  there,  and  the  impostor  (Burnet)  says,  it 
was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth!"  This  most 
valuable  note  is  thus  concluded :  "  From  King 
James's  account  of  his  brother's  death,  it  appears 

*  Hawkins. 
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he  spoke  most  tenderly  to  the  Queen  in   his  kst 
moments."* 

But  how  different  from  that  of  all  the  actors  in 
this  strange  gcene  was  the  conduct  and  language  of 
our  truly  apostolic  prelate. 

He  who  had  nobly  denied  to  his  King  an  ac- 
commodation for  his  harlot,  now  "  applied  himself 
to  the  awakening  the  King's  conscience :  he  spoke 
with  a  great  elevation,  both  of  thought  and 
EXPRESSION,  like  a  man  inspired,  as  those  who 
were  'present  told  me.  He  resumed  the  mat- 
ter often,  and  pronounced  many  ejaculations  and 
prayers,  which  affected  all  who  were  present, 
except  him  that  was  the  most  concerned,  who 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  made  no 
answers  to  him.  He  pressed  the  King  six  or  seven 
times  to  take  the  sacrament,  but  the  King  always 
declined  it,  saying  he  was  very  weak.  A  table  with 
the  elements  upon  it,  ready  to  be  consecrated,  was 
brought  into  the  room  ;  which  occasioned  a  report 
to  be  then  spread  about  that  he  had  received  it. 
Ken  pressed  him  to  declare  that  he  desired  it,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  Of 
England.     To  that  he  answered  nothing."-}- 

On  the  following  passage  I  must  submit  to  the 
Christian  reader  some  comments. 

"  Ken  asked  him,  if  he  desired  absolution  of 
his  sins  r     It  seems  the  King,  if  he  then  thought 

*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  749,  note  by  Dr.  Routli. 
t  Burnet. 
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at  all,  thought  that  would  do  him  no  hurt;  so  Ken 
pronounced  it  over  him." 

This  is  Burnet's  account,  who  makes  some  severe 
remarks  on  this  absolution,  "since  he  (the  King) 
expressed  no  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  life." 

But  the  King,  as  far  as  he  could  be  understood, 
did  express  sorrow  and  remorse. 

The  "absolution"  by  Ken,  on  which  Burnet  is  so 
severe,  arose  from  his  kind  and  generous  and  truly 
Christian  feelings.     Burnet  does  not  add  that  for 

the  "  SPACE   OF   THREE   DAYS   AND  NIGHTS  "*  he  had 

not  ceased,  "  like  one  inspired,"  to  ingeminate 
"  righteousness,  temperance,  judgment  to  come." 
By  him  had  the  proud  paramour  of  kingly  liber- 
tinism been  dismissed  the  chamber  —  the  dying 
hand  of  the  King  had  been  held  out  to  an  injured 
wife  —  night  and  day  that  injured  wife  knelt  at  the 
bed-side,  with  forgiveness  and  in  tears. 

Thus  passive  —  helpless — and  about  to  render 
up  his  account  to  the  King  of  Kings,  stricken, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  Lord  whose  mercies  he  had 
so  long  abused  —  stricken  in  the  midst  of  his 
schemes  of  added  years  of  licentiousness  —  when 
the  palace  which  he  had  prepared  for  its  summer 
guests  was  almost  finished  —  when  another  summer 
would  see  completed  the  courts,  the  fountains,  the 
long  range  of  apartments,  destined  for  his  harlot- 

*  "  Three  days  and  three  nights,  without  any  in- 
termission!" (Hawkins.)  Let  the  reader  compare  King 
James's  account ;  all  omit  this  singular  circumstance. 
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duchesses, —  after  a  few  days  of  sickness,  thus  lay 
the  lord  and  master-mover  of  these  imperial  vanities. 

Oh  !  what  a  contrast  is  instantly  presented  to  the 
thinking  mind !  How  grotesque,  in  some  instances, 
—  how  awful,  in  others,  the  spectacle  !  Evelyn, 
a  member  of  that  Church  which  Ken  as  a  prelate 
adorned,  sets,  as  an  eye-witness,  vividly  before  us 
the  scene  at  that  time. 

"  Prayers  were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  churches, 
espccialy  in  both  y^  Court  chapells,  where  the 
chaplaines  reliev'd  one  another  every  halfe  quarter 
of  an  houre  from  the  time  he  began  to  be  in  danger 
till  he  expir'd,  according  to  the  forme  prescrib'd  in 
the  Church  offices.  Those  who  assisted  his  Ma*y'^ 
devotions  were,  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  the  Bps. 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Ely,  hut  more  especialy 
Ken,  the  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is  said  they 
exceedingly  urg'd  the  receiving  the  holy  sacram*, 
but  his  Ma'y  told  them  he  would  consider  of  it, 
which  he  was  so  long  about  that  it  was  too  late. 
Others  whisper'd  that  the  Bishops  and  Lords,  except 
the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham,  being  order'd  to 
withdraw  the  night  before,  Hurlston,  the  priest,  had 
presum'd  to  administer  the  Popist  offices.  He 
gave  his  breeches  and  keys  to  y^  Duke,  who  was 
almost  continually  kneeling  by  his  bed-side,  and  in 
teares.  He  also  recommended  to  him  the  care  of 
his  natural  children,  except  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, now  in  Holland,  and  in  his  displeasure. 
He  intreated  the  Queene  to  pardon  him  (not  with- 
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out  cause) ;  a  little  before  she  had  sent  a  Bishop  to 
excuse  her  not  more  frequently  visiting  him,  in 
regard  of  her  excessive  griefe,  and  that  his  Ma*y 
would  forgive  it  if  at  any  time  she  had  offended 
him.  He  spake  to  y^  Duke  to  be  kind  to  the 
Dutchess  of  Cleaveland,  and  especialy  Portsmouth, 
and  that  Nelly  might  not  starve."* 

What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  when  the  chamber 
of  proud  sensuality  is  thus  described ! 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and 
prophaneness,  gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as 
it  were  total  fortgetfuUnesse  of  God  (it  being  Sun- 
day evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was  wit- 
nesse  of,  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  con- 
cubines, Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Mazarine, 
&c.  a  French  hoy  singing  love  songs,  in  that  glori- 
ous gallery,  whilst  about  20  of  the  greate  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a 
large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2000  in  gold  before 
them,  upon  which  2  gentlemen  who  were  with  me 
made  reflexions  with  astonishment.  Six  days 
AFTER  vi^AS  ALL  IN  THE  dustI''-^^  What  a  vivid 
but  harrowing  picture ! 

Now  let  us  revert  to  the  scene  and  character  as 
described  by  the  professed  historian,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  sacramental  table  is  introduced  by 
the  Protestant  bishop.  Let  us  turn  to  the  tragi- 
comic mummers  in  this  grotesque  but  melancholy 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs.  f  Ibid. 
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drama.  Behold  the  successor  to  the  throne,  and 
the  whispering  priest,  in  mysterious  consultation 
how  they  may,  with  most  plausibility,  exhibit  the 
expiring  voluptuary  as  reconciled  and  returning  a 
penitent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I  wish  not  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  any  per- 
son's conscientious  belief,  far  less  would  I  speak 
with  derision :  but  I  adduce  plain,  undeniable  facts. 

The  bread,  after  consecration  by  the  Romish 
priest,  is — "  our  Saviour !  light  of  light,  and  very 
God  of  very  God ! "  This  is  called  Transubstantia- 
tion,  a  word  of  the  schools,  of  not  more  scriptural 
value  than  the  Consuhstantiatlon  of  Luther !  The 
consecrated  wafer  is  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Where  is  he  at  this  hour  of  need  ?  Father  Huddle- 
ston  has  forgot  to  prepare  him,  under  the  terrors 
and  urgency  of  the  moment !  What  can  be  done  ? 
The  transubstantiated  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
is  at  last  brought.  The  fainting  monarch  turns 
his  languid  eyes  —  he  lifts  his  feeble  hands  —  he 
opens  his  parched  lips  to  receive  the  Viaticum  — 
the  living  God!  —  and  God  —  horresco  referens  — 
sticks  in  his  throat!  The  Duke  of  York  and 
Father  Huddleston  stand  breathless,  and  Lord  Fe- 
versham  hurries  for  a  glass  of  water !  * 

Absolution  had  been  read  to  the  expiring  King 
by  the  charitable  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
according  to  the  prescribed  form  retained  in  the 
Church.    The  signs  of  repentance  and  remorse  — 

*  See  Burnet. 
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the  kneeling  wife  —  the  unintermitted  address  to 
the  mercy  of  God  for  three  days  and  nights — may 
have  disposed  the  heart  of  the  compassionate  Chris- 
tian prelate  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  peace  of 
God,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  might  have  been 
granted  to  the  smitten  penitent  —  that  all  his 
thoughts  were  now  purified  and  exalted — that  the 
Judge  of  the  world  had  seen  his  contrite  pangs  — 
had  heard  his  parting  prayers  : — so  might  the  Chris- 
tian hope,  animated  as  the  charitable  yet  fervent  Ken 
was  at  this  time — but,  behold !  a  yet  greater  triumph 
of  grace,  according  to  Father  Huddleston  and  King 
James  —  for  the  dying  monarch  has  been  shrived 
and  prepared  for  heaven  —  he  is  anointed  and  an- 
nealed— his  heart  is  regenerated  at  once  by  the  con- 
secrated host — no  leaven  of  frail  mortality  works 
in  his  heart,  turned  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God 
and  St.  Francis  —  reconciled,  in  full  remission  of 
all  offences,  to  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church! 
Look  oh  him  !  he  faintly  opens  his  eyes,  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  world  and  its  abjured  temptations. 
Listen!  brother  of  York  !  —  Father  Huddleston  !  — 
forgiving,  but  injured  Queen !  Listen,  apostolic 
Ken !  thou  who  didst  rebuke  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  libertine  pleasures !  Has  he  spoken  of  feelings 
of  mercy  —  of  pardon  —  of  grace  to  the  vilest 
of  sinners  ?  No  :  hark  —  he  yet  breathes  —  his 
lips  move  —  listen!  After  a  few  interrupted  sen- 
tences, relating  to  his  brother —  his  kingdom  — 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  children  —  he  sighs 
with  his  parting  breath — what  ? — "Forgive  ?" — no — 
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"Let  not  POOR  Nelly  starve!"  —  and  he  goes  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  King  of  Kings  with  these 
last  words  trembhng  on  his  tongue ! 

"And  keeps  his  ruling  passion  e'en  in  death."  * 
They  show,   at  least,  his  kindness    of  heart;   but 
show,  alas !  how  far  that  heart  was  from  Christian 
conversion,    notwithstanding    Father    Huddleston's 
"  anoyling^'  or  Bishop  Ken's  prayers. -f- 

Over  the  rest  let  pity  and  charity  draw  the  veil. 

*  Pope. 

f  A  singular  letter  from  a  priest,  J.  Aprice,  to  William  Lyn- 
wood,  communicated  by  Dr.  Birch  to  William  Harris,  author 
of  "Memoirs  of  Charles  the  Second,"  &c.  will  show  how  tri- 
umphantly this  conversion  was  adduced  to  prove  that  Charles 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Rome  !  — 
•"^  that  God  did  also  at  his  death  call  him  to  his  mercy,  by 
making  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Holy  Church  ! "  &c,  "  Mr. 
Huddleston  himself  told  me,  by  a  particular  instance  of  God's 
grace,  the  King  was  as  ready  and  apt,  in  making  his  confession, 
&c.  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic  all  his  lifetime !" 


VOL.   It. 
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As   our  late   King  died  whilst  these  pages  were 

printing,  the  following  short  tribute  to  his  memory 

may  be  excused  in  this  place. 

IN  OBTTUM  REGIS  DESIDERATISSIMI, 
GEORGII  IV. 

Now  that  thine  eyes  are  clos'd  in  death,  and  all 
"  The  glories  of  thy  birth  and  state,"  *  and  power, 
Are  pass'd,  as  the  vain  pageant  of  an  hour, 

And  only  that  still  corse,  beneath  that  pall, 

Remains ; — while  some  few  tears  unbidden  fall, 
The  tribute  of  a  Briton's  love  I  pay. 
Not  to  the  LIVING  KING,  but  the  cold  clay 

Before  me : — 

Let  the  thron'd  and  mighty  call 

For  worldly  adulation  : — The  pale  dead 

Mocks  him  who  offers  it ;  but  truth,  instead. 

O'er  the  fall'n  Crown  shall  say, 

'*  The  King  who  wore,  — 

Wore  it  majestically,  yet  most  mild,  — 

Meek  Mercy  bless'd  the  sceptre  which  he  bore ; 

Arts,  a  fair  train,  beneath  his  fostering  smil'd; 

And  who  could  speak  of  sorrow,  but  his  eye 

Did  glisten  with  a  tear  of  charity, 

While  drooping  Genius  heard  his  accents  bland,  f 

And  kiss'd  with  grateful  tears  his  gen'rous  hand. 

Oh !  if  defects  the  best  and  wisest  have. 
Who  may  abide  the  scrutiny  ?     To  God, 
Vain  mortal !  leave  the  balance  and  the  rod,  ■ — 
And  close,  with  parting  pray'r,  the  curtain  o'er 
the  grave." 

*  Alluding  to  those  fine  and  majestic  lines  by  Shirley,  set  to 
music  by  Edward  Colman, 

"  The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state." 

f  A  thousand  pounds  a-year  given  munificently  to  ten  lite- 
rary characters,  besides  two  gold  medals. 
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Kens  (mm  account  of  what  passed  in  the  Death 
Chamber  of  Charles  the  Second. 

King  James,  in  the  account  of  the  death-scene 
of  Charles  the  Second,  speaks  of  Ken  as  slurring 
over  every  thing  relating  to  the  confession  and  ab- 
solution. He  says  nothing  of  Ken's  watching  for 
three  days  and  nights,*  but  merely  that  he  said  the 
confession  "was  not  of  obligation,"  and  after  a 
^^ short  exhortation""  gave  absolution!  The  whole 
account  of  Hawkins,  as  related  to  him  by  Ken 
himself,  is  the  most  authentic,  which  is  therefore 
given  entire :  "  And  now  at  this  juncture  it  was, 
when  the  King's  period  of  life  drew  near,  his  dis- 
temper seizes  his  head,  and  our  Bishop  well 
knowing  how  much  had  been  put  off  to  that 
point,  and  fearing  the  strength  of  his  distemper 
would  give  him  but  little  time  (as  indeed  it 
proved),  his  duty  urging  him,  he  gave  a  close  'At- 
tendance h^  the  Royal  hed,  ivithout  intermission  for 
at  least  three  ivhole  days  and  nights!  watching,  at 
proper  intervals,  to  suggest  pious  and  proper  thoughts 
and  ejaculations,  on  so  serious  an  occasion ;  in  which 
time  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  coming  into 
the  room,  the  Bishop  prevailed  with  his  Majesty  to 
have  her  removed  !  and  took  the  occasion  of  re- 
presenting the  injury  done  to  the  Queen  so  effectu- 
ally, that  his  Majesty  was  induced  to  send  for  the 
Queen,  and  ashing  pardon,  had  the  satisfaction  of 

*  From  Monday  to  Thursday, 

g2 
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her  forgiveness  before  he  died.  The  Bishop  having 
homely  urged  the  necessity  of  a  full,  and  prevailed, 
as  is  hoped,  for  a  sincere  repentance,  several  times 
proposed  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
but,  although  it  was  not  ahsolutely  rejected,  it  was 
yet  delayed  from  time  to  time,  till  (I  know  not  by 
what  authority)  the  Bishop,  and  all  others  present, 
were  put  out  from  the  presence  for  about  the  space 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested. Father  Huddleston  *  was  admitted  to  give 
extreme  unction."'!' 


Kings  House  at  Winchester. 

The  best  summary  account  of  the  magnificent 
royal  structure  at  Winchester  is  in  Wilks's  His- 
tory of  Winchester ;  the  more  interesting  as  the 
materials  are  supposed  to  have  been  supplied,  if  the 
work  was  not  written,  by  the  well-known  Thomas 
Warton.  From  that  work  I  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing :  "  On  the  very  spot  where  the  castle  formerly 
stood,  Charles  the  Second  began  a  magnificent 
royal   palace,   from    a   design    of  Sir  Christopher 

*  My  friend,  John  Huddleston,  Esq.  late  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  has  a  striking  portrait  of  Father  Huddle- 
ston, a  relation  of  the  family.  It  is  now  in  Mr.  Huddleston's 
residence,  Laura  Place,  Bath. 

f-  This  is  the  most  authentic  account,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of 
what  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Charles  sunk  under 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  being  taken  Sunday,  2d  February,  and 
dying  Thursday  the  6th,  1684-. 
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Wren,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  March  23, 
1683.  It  was  intended  by  the  King  for  a  summer 
residence,  and  was  sufficient  to  entertain  the  whole 
court  with  all  kinds  of  sport  and  diversion  !  There 
was  particularly  intended  a  large  cupola,  which  was 
to  have  been  carried  thirty  feet  above  the  roof,  so 
as  to  be  seen  a  great  way  at  sea.  The  south  side 
is  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  the  west  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  and  the  shell,  when 
it  was  discontinued,  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  although  the  build- 
ing was  no  farther  prosecuted  than  carried  up  to 
the  roof,  and  covered  in.  The  whole  building  con- 
tains no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  rooms! 
The  great  staircase  was  to  be  supported  by  fine 
pillars  of  Italian  marble*  which  were  presented  to 
the  King  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany !" 


It  should  have  been  remarked  that  the  brick 
appendage  to  the  Deanery  of  Winchester,  has  been 
taken  down  by  the  present  learned  and  virtuous 
Dean,  Dr.  Reynell. 

*  The  application  (see  p.  55)  — 

"  Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus  :  et  sepulcri 
Immemor  struis  domos :" 
seems  more  appropriate,  when  we  consider  this  circumstance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

KEN    IN    HIS    DIOCESE  SITUATION PALACE  —  CITY  

PUBLICATIONS  HIS    GREEK   TESTAMENT ACTIVITY 

BENEVOLENCE SCHOOLS  —  REFLECTIONS  —  GLASTON- 
BURY  ABBEY    AND   WELLS    CATHEDRAL. 

"  jEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem  ;  non  secus  in  bonis, 

Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  MORiTURE." Horace. 

So  died  Charles  the  Second,  and  such  was  that 
death-scene  in  which  the  new  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  with  elevated  sanctity  and  fervent  prayer, 
stood  so  virtuously  conspicuous. 

Not  being  yet  admitted  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  See,  in  consequence  of  this  sudden  stroke,  the 
nomination  of  Charles  was,  immediately  afterwards^ 
confirmed  by  his  brother,  now  James  the  Second, 
and  Ken,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  duties,  far  more 
than  gratified  by  the  thought  of  worldly  distinction, 
took  possession  of  a  See  to  whose  interests  he  de- 
voted himself  and  all  his  faculties,  and  which,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  possession  or  depriva- 
tion, formed  the  incessant  object  of  his  care. 

We  shall  now  see  him,  remote  from  Courts, 
silently  but  anxiously  pursuing  the  same  undeviat- 
ing  path  of  conscientious  duty,  which   this  more 
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eminent  but  anxious  station  in  the  Church  now 
imposed  on  him. 

But  let  us  first  cast  a  look  over  his  new  place  of 
abode.  No  situation  could  be  conceived  more 
agreeable  to  the  turn  of  mind  and  disposition  of 
Ken  than  Wells,  except,  indeed,  the  scenes  where 
he  had  lived  so  long,  which  were  connected  with 
his  earliest  friendships,  and  his  old  and  dearest 
associates.  But  the  situation  of  Winchester,  in 
other  respects,  bore  no  comparison  with  that 
of  Wells,  if  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  picturesque 
scenery  were  to  determine.  The  neatness  and  the 
quietude  of  Wells  must  have  been  in  unison  with 
pious  and  placid  feelings,  as  far  as  a  city  can  be  in 
unison  with  those  feelings.  Here  was  the  castel- 
lated abode  of  peace  and  prayer,  separate  from  the 
crowd,  surrounded  with  its  still  moat,  and,  as  it 
were,  sheltered  from  the  world  and  its  tumults, 
under  the  wing  of  the  venerable  cathedral, — with 
an  inclosed  garden,  commanding,  from  its  em- 
battled walls,  the  rich  scenery  of  hills  and  cham- 
paign, —  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Glastonbury, 
crowned  by  its  distant  Tor.  The  episcopal  do- 
main extended  to  Banwell,*  commanding  the 
sweep  of  the  Severn-sea,  bordering  the  territory 
of    Ken-court,    the    ancient    possessions    of    the 

*  The  present  Bishop,  as  much  revered  as  beloved,  has 
built,  on  this  part  of  his  picturesque  domain,  a  cottage,  over 
the  Cave  of  antediluvian  Bones  at  Banvvell,  which  has  been 
described  by  the  Author.  See  <*  Banwell-hiU,  or  Days  de- 
parted," a  poem. 
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more  prosperous  part  of  the  family,  at  the  time 
when  the  father  of  Ken,  httle  dreaming  his  son 
should  ever  there  or  thus  be  placed,  followed  the 
drudgery  of  his  office  in  the  smoke  of  London, 
anxious  to  provide  for  a  most  numerous  family. 

We  can  readily  conceive  the  family  at  Ken- 
court  w^ere  the  first  to  bid  their  once  obscure  rela- 
tive welcome :  but  the  most  immediate  cares  of 
the  new  Bishop,  at  his  coming,  were  those  of  the 
cathedral,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  His  publica- 
tions attest  these  cares,  and  doubly  gratifying  must 
it  have  been  to  him,  from  youth  attached  to  devo- 
tional music,  to  find  in  his  chapter,  not  only  a 
learned  and  exemplary  character,  but  one  devoted 
scientifically  to  the  art  which  both  loved,  and  which 
is  most  nobly  employed  in  the  service  of  Christian 
worship ;  I  allude  to  Dr.  Creighton,  the  son  of 
the  late  Bishop,  whose  Church  services  are  still 
heard  in  every  cathedral. 

Bishop  Ken  published,  indeed,  few  literary  works, 
and  those  were  chiefly  called  forth  by  his  situation 
and  immediate  duties.  After  his  accession,  he  pub- 
lished the  following : 

Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Bath,  on  Ascension-day  May  5th,  1687. 

Wood,  speaking  of  this  Sermon,  says:  "which 
Sermon,  though  not  extant  that  I  know  of,  yet 
there  were  animadversions  made  upon  it  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  who  writes  F.  J.  R.  C.  J."  Probably 
at  this  time,  when  James  had  shown  so  decidedly 
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his  intentions,  the  Bishop  spoke  more  plainly,  be- 
ing the  year  before  he  was  imprisoned. 

2.  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism  ;  or. 
Practice  of  Divine  Love :  composed  for  the  Diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 

3.  Directions  for  Prayer,  taken  out  of  the  Church 
Catechism  ;  and  printed  with  the  Exposition. 

4.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Bath  and  Wells,  concerning  their  behaviour 
during  Lent,  1687. 

These  are  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Wells. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  him,  thus  placed,  not  as 
a  writer  and  a  scholar,  but  exhibiting  the  ameni- 
ties of  cultivated  society.  Hospitality  and  charity 
are  peculiarly  connected  with  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  an  English  prelate,  for  without  them  he 
makes  an  ill  return  to  that  state  which  provides 
so  amply  the  means.  No  one  fulfilled  this  part  of 
the  episcopal  character  more  liberally  and  consist- 
ently than  Ken.  In  the  court  of  the  palace  at 
Wells  there  yet  remain  the  lofty  gothic  windows 
of  that  Hall,  called  of  the  Hundred  Men,  where 
public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  business  of 
the  county  transacted.  The  palace  was  open  to 
the  judges,  counsel,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  county ;  at  the  head  of  whom  appeared  the 
mild  and  apostolic  host,  at  his  episcopal  table. 
The  clergy,  and  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county  were  at  all  times,  as  in 
Seth  Ward's  palace  at  Salisbury,  expected  and  wel- 
come and  honoured  e:uests :  and,  in  recordinjj^  this 
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circumstance  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would  accuse 
me,  did  I  not  bear  witness  to  the  generous  and  noble 
hospitality  maintained  in  the  same  palace  by  my 
beneficent  and  warm-hearted  friend  the  present 
possessor  of  that  palace.  * 

When  we  witness  these  things,  and  repeat, 
"when  the  eye  saw  him  then  it  blessed  him,  and 
when  the  ear  heard  him  it  gave  witness  of  him," — 
oh !  how  sickening  is  that  cry,  that  whilst,  among 
five  hundred  noblemen,  and  uncounted  thousands 
and  thousands  of  possessors  of  large  landed  heredi- 
tary property,  twenty-four  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  Christian  Church  sustain  their  dignified 
station  among  the  Peers  of  the  Land  —  such  men 
should  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  and  wholesome 
poverty  which  was  the  lot  of  the  first  Christians, 
when  exposed  to  persecution  ;  and  that  because 
they  were  in  poverty  before  the  Christian  Church 
raised  its  pinnacles  in  front  of  religious  and  culti- 
vated Christian  society,  therefore  they  should  remain 
in  primitive  poverty  still ! !  But  the  Scriptures 
themselves  testify  that  "  a  Bishop  should  be  a  lover 
of  hospitality!"  and  in  a  Christian  country  and  by 
Christian  laws  being  so  enabled  to  exercise  benefi- 
cence, shall  the  Sir  Balaams  of  the  City,  the  "  City 
turned  squires,  or  the  squires  turned  democratical 
philosophers," -}-  generously  inveigh  against  the 
great  Christian  Charter    of  national  provision 

*  Dr,  George  Law. 

f  Such  is  far  from  being  the  character,  in  general,  of  the 
old  benevolent  English  landlords. 
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for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning  ?  Away  with  such 
solemn  sordidness  !  away  with  such  malignant  cari- 
catures of  prelatical  luxury !  *  Yet  whilst  I  say 
this,  let  me  say  as  warmly,  that  an  ambitious, 
lordly,  political  priest,  is  the  most  odious  character 
humanity  can  contemplate ;  but  the  Reformation 
took  away,  in  general,  all  the  means  of  abuse,  and 
retained  only  the  advantages  of  this  eminent  clerical 
station. 

The  advantages  and  splendour  of  Ken's  new  situ- 
ation have  been  pointed  out,  to  show  the  more 
forcibly  the  uprightness  of  character,  and  inflexi- 
bility of  rectitude,  which  caused  him  to  relinquish 
without  a  sigh,  all  those  worldly  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages for  the  sake  of  an  unreproaching  conscience 
— which  made  him  relinquish  a  feudal  palace  for 
a  small  apartment  in  a  benevolent  nobleman's 
mansion  —  which  made  him  relinquish  his  lawn 
sleeves  for  the  shroud  of  mortality,  which  he  carried 
with  him  till  his  death  —  made  him  look  back 
without  regret  on  retinue  and  servants  and  a  coach, 
when  having  only  *'  a  sorry  horse,  and  the  plainest 
apparel."-^ 

*  See  <'  Paul  Clifford." 

t  From  Sir  John  Mordaunt's  Papers,  written  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend  Hooper,  Mrs.  Prouse.  How  different  the 
pompous  Pi'elate,  described  by  Prior : 

"  <  Mind  neither  bad  nor  good,  nor  right  nor  wrong, 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue ! ' 

(Quoth  Merry  Andrew!) 
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A  passage  .from  one  of  his  letters  to  Bishop 
Lloyd,  willj  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  show  his 
altered  circumstances,  and  show  also  how  mild  and 
uncomplaining  he  was  in  the  reverse  of  his  fortunes : 

"  I  told  you  a  London  journey  was  not  agreeable 
to  my  purse.  It  was  no  pretence,  but  a  real  truth. 
I  am  not  able  to  support  the  expense  of  it ;  which 
all  who  know  my  condition  will  easily  believe.  I 
thank  God,  I  have  enough  to  bring  the  year  about 
while  I  remain  in  the  country,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  I  desire.  I  have  been  often  offered  money  for 
myself,  but  always  refused  it,  and  never  take  any 
but  to  distribute  it  in  the  country.  I  have  nothing 
710W  for  that  good  use  put  into  my  hands." 

He  often  speaks  of  his  lame  horse,  which  proba- 
bly is  the  very  horse,  an  old  favourite,  described  by 
Mrs.  Prouse  as  "a  sorry  one!!"  His  more  ex- 
pensive books  and  library  he  probably  purchased 
in  consequence  of  his  more  felicitous  worldly  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  on  his  "  so7^ry  horse,''  visiting 
the  neighbouring  cottages  —  when  in  prison  —  or 
on  his  Diocesan  throne  —  one  small  book  was  his 
constant  companion,  which  taught  him  the  lesson 
St.  Paul  had  so  eloquently  enforced  before  —  "I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to   be  content.     I  know  both  how  to  be   abased, 

A  Reverend  Prelate  stopp'd  his  coach  and  six, 
To  hear  awhile  our  Merry  Andrew's  tricks. 
But  when  he  heard  him  give  this  golden  rule, 
'Drive  on/  he  cried  3  "  that  fellow  is  no  fool.'  " 
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and  I  know  how  to  abound.  Every  where,  and 
in  all  things,  I  am  contented  —  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry — to  abound  and  suffer  need."*  In 
extreme  and  excruciating  pain,  he  could  say,  with 
the  same  Apostle,  "  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me;  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God."-}- 

'AX\'  oibei'os  \6yov  Troiovfiai,  &C. 

This  book  was  a  small  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, given  by  him  to  Dr.  Coker,  of  All  Souls,  his 
Oxford  friend.  In  the  blank  leaf  is  written  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Guil.  Coker,  ex  dono  clarissimi  viri  Thomas 
Ken."  Underneath  is  written,  "Char.  Coker,"  pro- 
bably the  gift  of  WiUiam,  his  father.  Under  that, 
"Ex  dono  Car.  Sutton  Coker."  This  beautiful 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  came  latterly  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Beavor,  Rector  of  Trent,J  in 
Somersetshire,  Fellow  of  Corpus.  Under  the  above 
inscriptions  he  wrote: — "  Ad  Episcopalium  Bath  et 
Wellen:  A.  D.  1684-5  evecti ;  ab  eodem  anno  1690 
ejecti.  J.  Beavor."  The  last  note  to  this  small  but 
invaluable  treasure  is  the  note  of  Ken's  living 
successor  (with  happier  fortunes)  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  H.  Law.  "  This  book,  from  its  having  been  the 
manual  of  that  great  and  good  man.  Bishop  Ken, 
is  invaluable.  G.H.  Bath  and  Wells.— Wells,  1829." 
He  probably  purchased  it  when  in  Holland,  as  the 

*  Philippians,  iv.  f  Acts,  xx. 

+  Belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
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title  bears  date  1633,  Amstellodami,  apud  Guliel- 
mum  Blaeu. 

This  little  book,  the  word  of  God  "  without  note 
or  comment^'  was  his  constant  companion  in  prospe- 
rity and  adversity.  It  was  this  divine  book  which 
kept  him  steadfast  in  the  faith  "  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints" — which  kept  his  heart  above  all  human 
systems  —  which  made  him  smile  at  the  "  vain  tra- 
ditions'''' of  one  Christian  community,  and  sigh  over 
the  hideous  excesses  of  a7iother.  It  was  this  which 
taught  him  the  value  of  that  community  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  was  founded  on  the  rock 
OF  THE  PLAIN  BiBLE ;  —  it  was  this  wliich  made 
him,  through  the  "  changes  and  chances  of  life," 
bear  the  sentiment  in  mind,  and  conclude  all  his 
letters  with,  "  Praise  be  to  God,  and  may  he 
MAKE  us  WISE  UNTO  ETERNITY."  So  familiar  was 
he  with  the  sublime  chapter  on  the  Resurrection, 
that  at  this  present  day — so  many  years  since — the 
small  volume  opens  generally  of  its  own  accord  at 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
So  remarkable  a  circumstance  I  thought  worth 
recording. 

This  little  book  was  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  his  library  ;  —  it  was  this  which  kept  him  cheer- 
ful, but  with  cheerfulness  equally  remote  from  levity 
as  his  seriousness  was  remote  from  austerity  ;  —  it 
was  this  which  enabled  him,  amidst  the  polemical 
strife  of  sects,  to  hold  the  even  Christian  tenor  of 
his  way,  completely  regardless    of  what  the  great 
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Dr.  Owen,  or  any  other  theological  Doctor,  thought 
or  wrote  of  "  the  Divine  Justice  ! " —  equally  indif- 
ferent to  the  suh-lapsarian  or  supra-lapsarian  logic 
of  Davenant — it  was  this  w  hich  enabled  him  to  turn 
with  the  same  lofty  indifference  from  those  restless 
directors  of  piety,  the  authors  of  "  Saints  indeed ! " 
—  "  Voices  of  the  heart "  —  "  Wonderful  deaUngs  " 
— "  Signs  of  conversion,"  &c.  as  he  would  have 
done  in,  the  present  day,  from  Comments  on  the 
Divine  Word,  by  those  whose  faces  are  the  best 
comments  on  their  comments !  whose  constant 
theme  is,  that,  because  man  is  far  gone  from  ori- 
ginal righteousness,"  (quam  longissime  !)  religion 
must  consist  in  that  Yahoo-divinity,  in  union  with 
such  aspects  ! 

Bishop  Ken's  unaffected  but  warm  piety  was  as 
remote  from  this  kind  of  diviiiity  as  his  open 
placid  look  was  from  such  withering  aspects.  This 
book,  his  bosom  companion,  told  him  that,  so  far 
from  nature  being  a  putrid  mass  of  corruption,  St. 
Paul  included  among  the  greatest  crmiinals  aa-rop- 
youy.*  It  told  him  that  we  arc  justified  by  faith  ; 
but  it  told  him  also,  "now  abidcth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three"  (not  this  one),  "and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Charity  ! "  His  warm  benevo- 
lence, his  hospitable  kindness,  his  eleemosynary- 
feelings,  and  his  large  bounty,  may  be  estimated 
from  tw'o  facts  :  —  Besides  the  hospitalities  of  his 

*  Aaropyovs,  "  without  the  feelings  of  nature ,"  but  nature 
could  not  be  so  vitally  corrupt,  if  to  be  without  natural  affec- 
tions were  to  be  so  vile ! 
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Station,  he  supported  his  less  prosperous  relations, 
and  the  poor  were  his  children.  Another  fact  is  this. 
"Receiving,  on  one  occasion,"  a  fine  oi  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  great  part  was  given  to  the  French  * 
Protestants ;  and  so  little  remained  of  all  worldly 
wealth,  when  he  was  deprived  soon  after,  that  "  all 
his  effects,  excepting  his  books  (a  treasure  never 
to  be  touched),  amounted  only  to  seven  hundred 
pounds."  We  have  related  that  the  sum  requisite 
for  his  first  establishment  was  borrowed  from  the 
nephew  of  his  great  patron,  Francis  Morley.  "  His 
seven  hundred  pounds,  with  the  ever-to-be-acknow- 
ledged generosity  of  his  noble  friend,"  as  Hawkins 
warmly  acknowledges,  "  procured  him  in  his  old 
age  a  clear  quarterly  payment  of  twenty  pounds, 
which  that  noble  Peer,"  continues  Hawkins,  "charged 
on  that  of  his  own  estates,  and  which,  among  many 
other  and  greater  favours,  is  thus  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged in  his  last  will  and  testament :  ^  I  leave 
and  bequeath  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  in  case  he  outlives 
me,  ALL  MY  BOOKS,  &c.  as  a  memorial  of  my 
LASTING  GRATITUDE  for  his  signal  and  continued 
favours!'"  The  small  invaluable  book  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  now  in  my  study,  was  not  included. 

*  I  have  spoken  of  the  probable  cause  of  his  voyage  to  Tangier, 
A  passage  in  Lady  Russel's  letters  to  Dr,  Fitzwilliam,  fully  esta- 
blishes my  opinion,  "You  ordered  me  to  lay  down  four  guineas 
for  you  towards  the  redemption  of  some  French  Protestants^ 
taken  going  into  Holland,  and  made  slaves  in  Algiers;  they 
are  now  redeemed."     This  letter  is  dated  1688. 
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But  who  would  not  esteem  this  testimony  of 
Bishop  Ken's  dying  gratitude  to  the  owner  of 
Longleat,  more  vakiable  than  even  the  possessions 
and  honours  of  that  honourable  family !  His  books 
yet  remain  in  the  magnificent  library ;  and  may 
they  ever  remain  the  unperishing  records  of  the 
benevolence  of  that  noble  family,  and  of  his  grateful 
heart ! 

There  is  a  posthumous  publication  in  Bishop 
Ken's  name,  called  "Expostulation  of  the  Church  of 
England  against,  1 .  Undue  Ordinations ;  2.  Loose 
Profaneness  ;  3.  Unconscionable  Simony ;  4.  En- 
croaching Pluralities  ;  5.  Evil  of  Non-residence." 
Of  this  pamphlet  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place  : 
it  includes  a  list  of  all  the  non-residents  in  the 
following  counties:  Berkshire  28  non-residents, 
Bedfordshire  3,  Cheshire  455,  Dorsetshire  79,  Es- 
sex 106,  Middlesex  105,  Kent  96. 

As  this  book  is  scarce,  I  have  spoken  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  bearing  the  name  of  Ken,  though 
I  cannot  decide  as  to  its  authenticity.  If  it  be  his, 
as  I  imagine,  it  shows  his  anxious  care  as  to  these 
material  points  of  episcopal  duty ;  but,  singular  to 
say,  nothing  is  said  of  Somersetshire. 

We  have  imperfectly  described  this  good  man  in 
his  diocese :  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  the  first 
and  most  earnest  promoter,  at  that  time,  of  paro- 
chial schools,*  which  he  himself  took  care  to  have 

*  Hawkins, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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set  up  in  all  the  towns  of  his  diocese.  It  was  chiefly 
for  this  reason  he  published  a  cheaper  edition  of 
his  exposition  of  the  Catechism.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been 
the  originator,  or  at  least  most  active  instrument  of 
establishing  village -schools  and  Sunday -schools,* 
and  that  his  own  hymns  should  be  almost  univer- 
sally sung  in  such  schools,  in  almost  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom,  at  this  day. 

"During  summer,"  says  Hawkins,  "he  went  to  some 
great  parish,  where  he  would  preach,  confirm,  and 
catechise  himself.  In  the  great  hall  of  his  palace  at 
Wells,  he  had  always,  on  Sundays,  twelve  poor  men 
or  women  to  dine  with  him,  instructing  them  at  the 
same  time."-!-  Through  his  episcopal  life,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  more  illustrious  "  Man  of  Ross."  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  one  of  his  plans  was 
to  establish  a  public  charitable  maintenance  for 
the  poor,  which  was  only  prevented  by  its  not 
being  effectually  patronized  by  the  magistrates,  and 
those  who  had  more  power  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

Such  was  Bishop  Ken,  the  possessor  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  at  Wells,  before  the  day  of  deprivation 
dismissed  him  to  his  "  sorry  horse  and  shroud." 

The  portraits  of  a  long  series  of  Protestant  Pre- 
lates grace   the   gallery   in    the    episcopal    palace, 

■*  Before   the   Reformation   there   was   a   school    in   every 
church,  over  the  porcli. 
f  Hawkins. 
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among  which  conspicuously  appears  the  placid  but 
intelligent  countenance  of  him  to  whom  these 
pages  relate. 

But  who,  seeing  the  cathedral,  still  in  its  solemn 
and  venerable  splendour,  uplifting  its  grey  battle- 
ments, uninjured  by  time  or  vicissitudes  —  having 
escaped  the  havoc  of  the  day  of  fanatical  puri- 
tanism  —  with  each  statue  unmutilated  in  its  niche 
—  and  who,  afterwards  pensively  pacing  this  gallery 
of  distinguished  characters,  from  Bishop  Still  to 
the  present  possessor,  and  contemplates,  at  the  same 
time,  the  desolation  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
august  of  the  edifices  of  monastic  Rome,  now  pros- 
trate and  in  dust — can  fail  to  think  he  hears  the 
voice  of  God  —  "I  am  against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  left  thy Jirst  love!''* 

The  thought  is,  indeed,  obvious.  The  feelings  of 
the  poet  have  been  already  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  interesting  Records  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  by  my  valued  friend  Mr,  Warner.  In  ex- 
cuse for  occasional  verse-variations  in  the  narra- 
tive, let  the  reader  remember  it  is  not  always  that 
versemen  write  prose  I-^-  I  have  therefore  sought 
variety,  and  hope  I  may  have  given  some  additional 
interest,  by  occasional  poetical  interspersions,  par- 

*  Revelations,  chap.  ii.  v.  4'. 

f  What  splendid  exceptions,  in  the  present  day,  are  Southey, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Wilson !  and  let  me  add  my  most  respected 
friend,  if  I  may  not  say  relative,  Caroline  Bowles. 

H  2 
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ticularly  when  the  sentiments  poetically  expressed 
may  be  thought  more  impressive. 

No  one  can  see  the  fine  cathedral  at  Wells,  and 
hear  the  pealing  anthem  within,  and  remark  those 
singular  relics  of  monkish  ingenuity,  the  clock,  and 
the  bell-man  striking  the  hours,*  without  thinking 
on  the  different  fates  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  its 
desolation,  and  this  beautiful  cathedral.  With  these 
lines,  now  corrected,  I  conclude  this  chapter  of  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  the  once  honoured  possessor 
of  this  episcopal  palace. 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY  AND  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

Glory  and  boast  of  Avalon's  fair  vale, 

How  beautiful  thy  ancient  turrets  rose, 
Or  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morning  pale, 

Or  more  majestic  in  the  eve's  repose, 

With  richer  hues,  when  the  west  window  glows, 
And  the  long  shadow  marks  the  waters  wide  !  f 

How  full  the  evensong,  at  daylight's  close, 
Came  sounding  on  the  airs  of  that  still  tide. 
When  thro'  the  glimmering  aisle  faint  Ave-Mary's  died! 

But  all  is  desert  now !  J  silent  the  bell 

That  heard,  at  dawn,  from  yon  sole  turret  high, 
Warn'd  the  cowl'd  brother  from  his  lowly  cell : 

*  The  clock  and  bell-man,  called  Blandifer,  were  transferred 
from  Glastonbury. 

f  Insula  Avalonia  was  surrounded  at  that  time  by  water. 
:j:  What  an  affecting  description  of  the  deserted  Nunnery  is 
that  of  Markham's,  in  the  Quadragesimalia : 

Pallentes  noeturna  ciens  campana  sorores, 
Hinc  matutinam  saepe  monebit  avem. 
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Silent  the  Virgin's  Hymn — the  Litany, 
Sung  to  the  painted  Rood  :  forsaken  h'e 
These  fragments — pillars — mullions — arches  grey  ! 

Whilst  hollow  winds  amidst  the  ivy  sigh. 
As  if  to  mourn  the  shrines  long  rent  away, 
And  e'en  the  hallow'd  tomb  where  Britain's  Arthur  lay.* 

And  such  is  Glastonbury  ! — what  of  Wells  ?  f 

Calm  shines  its  Minster  in  the  morning  air  ; 
The  chaunt  is  heard  within — and  still  the  bells 

Peal  out  on  holidays,  or  toll  to  pray'r. 

Shall  mould'ring  Time  revere  the  fabric  fair? 
Yes!  for  the  living  God  is  there  ador'd, 

And  Heav'n  the  venerable  pile  shall  spare. 

Because  our  Fathers  have  not  left  Thy  Word, 

Nor  sought  for  other  guide,  but  only  Thee,  oh  Lord ! 


*  See  Warton's  beautiful  poem,  *'  King  Arthur's  Grave ! " 
"  When  he  fell,  with  winged  speed 
His  champions,  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
From  the  battle's  hurricane. 
Bore  him  to  Joseph's  tower'd  fane, 
In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon  — 
There,  with  chaunted  orison, 
And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear. 
The  stoled  Fathers  met  the  bier." 
f  The  Palace  and  Hall  at  Wells  are  thus  described  by  that 
antique  but  faithful  topographer,  Leland: 

"  On  the  south  side  of  this  area  is  the  Bishop's  Palace,  dichid 
hrodely,  and  watered  about  by  the  water  of  St,  Andre.  This 
palace  is  strongely  xvaulled,  and  embateled,  castelle-lyke.  The 
Haul  of  the  Palace  is  exceeding  faire." 

This  magnificent  Hall  was  built  by  Bishop  Burnell.  It  has 
remained  unroofed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONDUCT  TO  THE  FUGITIVE  SOLDIERS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 

SEDGEMOOR SEDGEMOOR ACCOUNT    OF    THE    FLIGHT 

OF    THE    DUKE    OF    MONMOUTH KEN    ON   HIS   SCAFFOLD 

EXECUTION OPEN    DESIGNS    OF    KING    JAMES. 

"  For  tho'  it  could  its  King  forget, 

'T  was  true  and  faithful  still  to  her." 

Ballad. 

The  situation  of  a  faithful  Bishop  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  an  anxious  watchman  on  the  towers  of 
Sion.  At  every  period,  either  in  the  night  of 
ignorance  —  or  exposed  to  the  storms  of  super- 
stitious or  fanatic  persecution  —  or  when  open  in- 
fideHty,  hke  an  armed  man,  advances  and  cries, 
"  Down  with  her  battlements,  for  they  are  not 
the  Lord's!" — the  post  of  the  E7rio-/co7ros'  is  most 
conspicuous,  and  to  him  who,  like  Ken,  reflects  on 
the  awful  responsibility,  most  arduous. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  the 
Christian  might  anxiously  ask,  when  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world  seem  trembling  on  every  side, 
and  the  darkness  and  danger  of  the  hour  increases. 
Puritanic  fanaticism,  before  Ken  was  on  the  watch- 
tower,  had  passed  by  like  a  cowed  lion :  —  yet  in 
high  places,  equally  averse  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, appeared 

"  Dira  Superstitio, 

Terribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans."  * 

*  Lucretius, 
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When  Ken  stood  on  the  watch-tower,  for  a  few 
years,  he  was  as  vigilant  as  resolute. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  points  of  episcopal  con- 
cern in  his  diocese,  which  more  especially  called 
on  his  superintending  care,  were  these  —  "  to  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man" — to  encourage  and 
prefer,  as  far  as  his  ampler  means  extended,  learn- 
ing and  scriptural  piety.  We  shall  see  how  far 
these  and  other  peculiar  objects  of  his  paternal  and 
pastoral  care  were  in  his  heart,  both  whilst  the  tran- 
sient crozicr  was  in  his  hand,  and  when  his  last 
sands  were  ebbing. 

We  have  followed  the  life  of  the  blameless  Ken, 
as  it  appeared  at  Winchester,  in  Holland,  at  the 
death-scene  of  his  libertine  and  imperial  patron, 
and  in  his  diocese.  In  the  midst  of  these  pastoral 
solicitudes  and  active  duties,  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  broke  out  (1685),  only  one 
year  after  his  entrance  on  this  new  scene  of  spiri- 
tual cares.  The  hopes  of  this  ill-advised  and  un- 
fortunate youth  were  scattered  by  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Scdgemoor,  and  he  was  abandoned 
to  his  fate.  The  episcopal  palace  was  within  a 
day's  distance  of  the  disastrous  scene.  Hundreds 
of  fugitive  soldiers  sought  for  refuge  and  pro- 
tection, every  day.  Bishop  Ken  received  them 
with  charity,  in  his  palace-gates,  reckless  whom 
he  offended.  He  prayed  to  them  —  he  exhorted 
them  —  he  fed  them.  Now  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  poor  old  widow  Lisle,  for  only  concealing 
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one  of  such  men,  was  tried  by  the  inhuman  JefFe- 
ries,  and  suffered  the  extremity  of  the  law.*  But 
Ken  had  no  fears  in  the  path  of  duty,  conscious 
of  his  rectitude.  Though  it  was  well  known  in 
what  manner,  as  a  Christian,  he  had  relieved  the 
fugitive  followers  of  that  adventurous  and  unfortu- 
nate youth,  he  was  selected  by  the  king  himself  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  prepare  that  unfortunate 
youth  for  death ;  and  the  virtuous  Ken  stood  on 
the  scaffold  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  the 
same  pious  feelings,  and  with  prayers  as  fervent,  as 
those  with  which  he  knelt  over  the  bed  of  his  ex- 
piring father. 

As  Ken's  conduct  and  language  on  this  occasion 
has  been  much  misrepresented,  and  even  by  so  emi- 
nent a  character  as  the  late  Charles-James  Fox, 
we  shall  hope  to  do  him  justice;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  first  a  few 
words  on  the  young  adventurer  himself,  and  some 
circumstances  connected  with  his  situation  and 
perilous  fortunes. 

*  Let  us  observe  how  constantly  inhumanity  follows  the 
blood-tracts  of  inhumanity :  Mrs.  Lisle's  husband  had  sat  as 
judge  at  Exeter  when  the  brave  and  loyal  Penruddock  was 
condemned,  and  his  son  was  the  informer  against  Mrs.  Lisle. 
But  the  highest  testimony  to  Ken  is  that  of  Hume,  who  says 
(chap.  Ixx.)  that,  "after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  Lord  Fever- 
sham  hanged  above  twenty  prisoners,  and  was  proceeding  in 
his  executions,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned  him 
that  these  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  a  trial, 
and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a  real  murder." 
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Every  one  knows  the  event  of  the  ill-conducted 
and  desperate  scheme  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
With  common  prudence^  he  might  have  secured  as 
much  temporal  happiness  as  could  have  been  the 
lot  of  man.  The  tool  and  the  victim  of  more 
artful  designers,  he  paid  the  terrible  forfeit  in 
the  bloom  of  ardent  youth.  He  caught  at  the 
visionary  diadem  that  seemed  to  glitter  before  him, 
and  perished.  The  battle  at  Sedgemoor  deter- 
mined his  fate,  a  fate  no  tears,  no  prayers,  no  ab- 
ject submission,  could  avert,  when  he  to  whom  he 
knelt  and  prayed,  though  allied  in  blood,  only  felt 
security  from  his  death.  The  enterprising  youth 
whose  blood  was  to  expiate  this  rash,  ill-omened 
expedition,  I  need  not  say  was  the  natural  son  of 
Charles  the  Second,  born  when  he  was  in  exile, 
and  when  his  father  began  the  same  course  of 
libertinism  in  adversity  with  which  he  ended  his 
life  in  prosperity.  Restored  to  a  throne,  and,  as 
Dryden  sings, 

"  Scatt'ring  his  Maker's  image  round  the  land,'' 
he  made  lords  and  dukes  of  his  natural  children, 
whether  born  of  his  duchesses,  of  "poor  Nelly,"  or 
Lucy  Walters.  But  none  of  these  various  children 
by  various  favourites,  rivalled  in  person  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  child  of  his  earliest 
amours  in  a  foreign  country.  He  was  brought  into 
England  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  in  the  efflores- 
cence of  beautiful  boyhood.  As  he  grew  up,  the 
impression  made  by  the  young  and  dazzling  Mon- 
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mouth  in  the  hcentious  Court  of  his  father,  cannot 
be  set  before  us  more  strikingly  than  by  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Grammont,  that  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  told  the  King,  in  a  pique,  that  her  chil- 
dren by  him  seemed  in  his  sight  but  as  ^^ maggots" 
compared  with  this  his  favourite  Adonis  !  She  is 
then  described  as  no  longer  seeking  to  oppose  this 
"blhid"  partiality  in  the  father,  but  absolutely  setting 
herself  to  captivate  this  enchanter  of  all  female 
hearts,  this  "terror  of  husbands  and  lovers"  in  this 
depraved  court.  If  the  authority  of  Grammont  be  ad- 
mitted on  a  point  so  weighty,  it  appears  that,  owing 
to  some  jealous  feelings  in  the  fond  fiither  himself,  a 
marriage  was  forthwith  contemplated ;  and  thus  the 
heiress  of  the  immense  property  of  Buccleugh,  a 
lady  superior,  if  not  in  person,  yet  in  the  qualities 
of  the  mind,  became  the  wife  of  this  favoured  son 
of  Charles,  and  this  marriage  brought  into  his  pos- 
session all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family,  esti- 
mated, indeed,  at  the  highest,  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  splendid  matrimonial  prize.  The  marriage 
was  contracted  when  she  was  only  eight  years  of 
age,  and  thus  the  estate  was  secured.  The  marriage 
was  completed  when  she  was  sixteen,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  her  eldest  son  being  born  the  year  after. 
When  his  father  was  gathered  to  the  Sardanapali  of 
the  old  world.  Priests  and  Jesuits,  with  cowls  and 
shaven  crowns,  succeeded  at  the  new  court  the  train 
of  bright-haired  and  bright-eyed  ladies,  Portsmouth 
and  Cleveland,  and    Nelly,   yeXao-ay    ^xepoev,  with 
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her  smile  of  love  and  desire.  When  the  "  viol  and 
the  harp  "  were  silent  in  the  royal  chambers,  ambi- 
tion and  war  succeeded  the  songs  of  indolent  wan- 
tonness. The  sword  is  drawn :  the  late  fortunate 
favourite,  with  ardent  and  reckless  enthusiasm, 
risked  his  happiness  —  his  mistress  —  his  wife  — 
his  children  —  his  vast  possessions  —  his  life  —  on 
the  issue  of  the  rebellion  against  the  brother  of  his 
father. 

After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  July 
5th,  1686,  the  flight  of  the  adventurer  through  an 
unknown  country  was  at  every  step  attended  with 
peril  and  terror.  As  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  direct  line,  by  the  wild  tract  of  Cranbourne 
Chase,  in  Dorsetshire,  through  which  the  Duke, 
after  the  fatal  morning,  tried  to  make  his  way  to 
the  Southern  Channel ;  —  as  I  know  almost  every 
unfrequented  nook,  and 

"  Every  bosky  bourne  from  side  to  side/' 
I  may  chance  to  throw  some  greater  interest  on  the 
perilous  circumstances  of  his  flight  on  that  day. 

It  is  known  that  he  rode  from  Bridgewater  to 
Gillingham,  in  Dorsetshire ;  from  hence,  leaving 
Shaftesbury,  conspicuous  on  its  hill,  to  the  right, 
he  is  traced,  through  bye-ways  and  lanes,  to  the 
ascent  of  a  hill  called  White-sheet,  over  which 
the  public  road  passes  from  Shaftesbury,  along  an 
expanse  of  plain,  to  Salisbury ;  his  object  by  that 
road  would  be  to  get  to  Lymington  by  Downton, 
leaving  Salisbury  to  the  left.     It  is  probable  the 
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open  country  might  have  excited  alarm  in  case  of 
pursuit ;  leaving,  therefore,  the  hills,  he  must  have 
suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  keeping  his  way  di- 
rectly to  Cranbourne  Chase,  a  vast  tract  of  woods, 
the  nearest  and  certainly  the  safest  way  in  a  direct 
line  to  Christchurch  or  Poole.  But  it  is  a  tract  most 
intricate  and  difficult,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
had  an  experienced  guide.    To  the  South-west  from 
White-sheet  Hill  rises  a  lofty  eminence  of  the 
Chalk-downs,  having   on  its  summit  a  few  trees, 
seen  over  the  country  from  an  immense  distance. 
Towards  this  eminence  of  the  Downs,  leaving  the 
Salisbury  road,  he  probably  directed  his  hesitating 
flight  in  his  way  to  Cranbourne  Chase ;  and  here 
we  may  well  conceive  he  paused  a  moment  —  for 
from  this  eminence,  in  long  descent  to  the  South, 
over  the  woods  and  lesser  summits  of  Dorsetshire, 
he  must  have  seen  the  Sea  and  Isle  of  Wight,  scarce 
distinguished  from  the  clouds  —  on  seeing  the  Sea, 
to  which  he  was  bound,  he  might  have  cried,  like 
the  harrassed  Grecians,  0aXa(ro-a,  5aAa<ra-a!*  —  but 
with  what  different  feelings !     Dismayed  and  fugi- 
tive, he  must  have  felt  for  a  moment  comparative 
security,  when  under  covert  of  that  vast  woodland 
tract,  which,  edging  the  open  Downs,  extends   its 
dark  sweep  towards  the  sea.     Miles  and  miles  he 
might  proceed  without  meeting  a  human  being,  and 
if  a  distant  horseman  were  seen  he  could  directly 

*  Xenophon's  description  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.   "The  Sea!  the  Sea!" 
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plunge  into  the  thicket  wood.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wild  than  this  leafy  labyrinth,  opening  at 
times,  and  showing,  through  the  hollies  and  thorns 
and  hazles,  some  distant  woodland  hamlet  in  sun- 
shine. On  the  bordering  Downs  no  object  meets 
the  eye,  except  here  and  there,  at  a  distance,  a 
small  round  clump  of  trees  on  summits,  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  appropriately  a  ^^  hat 
of  trees,"  whilst  the  startled  deer  sometimes  cross 
the  path,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  deeper  recesses. 
Sometimes  he  might  see,  far  oiF  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  Downs,  a  single  hut,  apparently  out  of  the 
line  of  any  traveller,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
the  first  constructor,  time  out  of  mind,  such  as 
that  called  to  this  day,  and  known  wide  and  near, 
by  the  name  of  Harry  King's  hut,  not  far  from 
his  track.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  sovereign,  and  offered  a  price  for  the 
head  of  him  who  was  on  the  throne ;  now  he  would 
give  the  world  to  be  the  poor  owner,  on  Enghsh 
ground,  of  this  solitary  hut !  But  the  great  public 
turnpike-road  from  Salisbury  to  Blandford  must  be 
crossed,  and  again,  like  one  of  the  hunted  deer  in 
the  deep  covert  he  has  just  left,  he  must  hazard 
his  way  in  sight,  and  be  exposed,  when  almost 
spent  and  fainting,  to  eager  pursuers. 

His  discovery  was  as  follows :  Lord  Grey  was 
first  found,  near  a  place  called  Holt  Lodge.  Here, 
I  imagine,  they  nmst  have  parted ;  Lord  Grey  beat- 
ing his  forlorn  way  towards  Poole,  and  Monmouth 
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to  Christclinrch.  Monmouth  was  now  left  with 
his  only  attendant^  a  Brandenburg  officer. 

As  every  circumstance  possesses  interest  that  is 
connected  with  the  story  of  this  young  adventurer's 
fate,  by  whose  side,  on  the  scaffold,  at  the  day  of 
execution,  appeared,  as  conspicuous  as  by  the 
death-bed  of  the  father,  the  virtuous  and  misre- 
presented Ken,  I  shall  here,  to  my  own  remarks, 
add  the  account  of  his  discovery  from  the  Harleian 
Miscellany. 

News  of  the  defeat  at  Bridgewater  coming  to 
Ringwood,  it  was  supposed  he  would  take  the  rout 
towards  the  sea,  and  scouts  were  sent  in  every  di- 
rection, and  watches  were  set  by  Sir  William  Port- 
man,  from  Poole  to  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Dorsetshire.  Some  of  the  scouts  of  Lord  Lumley, 
on  the  seventh  of  July,  the  battle  having  been  on 
the  fifth,  and  the  county  thus  alive  and  on  the 
watch,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  seized  two 
suspicious  persons,  which,  on  Lord  Lumley  coming 
up,  proved  to  be  Lord  Grey  and  his  guide,  four 
miles  from  Ringwood,  near  Holt-lodge.  The  cot- 
tages on  the  heath  were  now  all  searched,  and  news 
being  brought  to  Sir  WiUiam  Portman,  he  hastened 
to  the  spot  with  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  he  could 
muster. 

On  Lord  Lumley's  inquiring  among  the  cot- 
tagers, a  poor  woman,  Amy  Farrant,  directed  him 
to  a  hedge  where  she  had  seen  two  men  '  go  over ' 
the  out-bounds  of  the  inclosures.  These  out-bounds 
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were  quickly  surrounded,  and  the  fugitives  within 
were  hunted  like  foxes  in  a  covert.  Thirty  times 
the  German,  called  the  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
Duke,  attempted  to  escape,  but  always  found  the 
outside  too  closely  guarded  to  venture,  and  thus 
they  were  hunted  within  this  covert,  and  closely 
surrounded  without.  At  the  last  attempt  to  escape 
from  this  dreadful  lodgment  two  of  the  troopers 
fired  on  them.  They  now,  driven  back  into  the 
wood,  separated,  each  in  their  forlorn  hope  shifting 
for  himself.  What  must  have  been  the  gay  and 
vaunting  adventurer's  feelings  at  this  moment. 
Apart  from  each  other,  they  were  now  constrained 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  ditches.  Here  they  were 
found. 

The  German  was  found  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  rode  till  their  horses  were  spent, 
and  afterwards  beat  their  fearful  way  on  foot,  travel- 
ling all  night,  without  a  moment's  rest,  for  the 
distance  from  Sedgemoor  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles.  The  Duke  had  changed  cloaths  with 
a  shepherd. 

The  German  confessed  he  had  parted  with  the 
Duke,  still  within  the  precincts  of  these  out-bounds. 
The  scent  was  now  hot,  and  the  people  eager  as  a 
pack  of  hounds,  recollecting  the  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  diligence  of  the  search  was 
redoubled,  to  find  the  panting  and  miserable  fugi- 
tive.    Disguised,  and  seeking  in  vain  concealment ; 
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at  about  "  seven  in  the  same  morning  "  one  Henry 
Parkins^  servant  to  Samuel  Rolles,  Esq.  found  him, 
as  general  accounts  describe,  in  a  ditch,  covered 
with  fern  and  branches ;  and  calling  to  two  of 
Juxon's  troopers,  all  three  seized  him  together. 
"Shoot  him!  shoot  him!"  were  the  first  words, 
but  Sir  William  Portman  rode  up,  and  preserved 
him  from  immediate  violence,  when  he  was  searched, 
his  George  found,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Win- 
chester. 

One  of  the  books  found  on  him  was  a  manuscript 
of  spells,  charms,  and  compositions,  songs,  receipts, 
and — Prayers  !  written  in  his  own  hand !  * 

The  spot  where  he  was  taken  is  more  accurately 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  Hutchins's 
History  of  Dorset : 

"  Woodlands. 

'^  In  this  manor,  in  the  midst  of  a  heath  called 
Shags-heath,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  house,! 
and  on  the  same  estate  between  the  roads  leading 
to  Ringwood  and  Fordingbridge,  is  an  inclosure  of 
several  fields,  in  one  of  which,  in  a  ditch,  under  an 
ashen  tree,  inscribed  with  several  names,  and  visited 
by  the  curious,  was  taken  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  after  his  flight  from  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
more,  in  Somersetshire.  Several  of  our  historians 
will  have  him  to  be  taken  at  Ringwood,  Holt,  &c. 
but  that  it  really  happened  here  is  proved  by  the 

*  Harleian  Miscellany.  f  Woodlands-house. 
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testimony  of  several  persons  lately  living,  who  re- 
membered the  fact. 

"  The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that, 
after  the  defeat  at  Scdgemore,  in  Somersetshire,  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Grey  quitted  their  horses  at  Wood- 
yates,*  whence  the  former,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
wandered  hither.  He  dropped  his  gold  snuff-box 
in  a  pea-field,  where  it  was  afterwards  found,  full  of 
gold  pieces,  and  brought  to  Mrs.  Uvedale,  of  Hor- 
ton  ;  one  of  the  finders  had  15/.  for  half  the  con- 
tents or  value  of  it.  The  Duke  went  on  to  the 
Island,  as  it  is  called,  a  cluster  of  small  farms  in  the 
middle  of  the  heath,  and  there  concealed  himself  in 
a  deep  ditch  under  the  ash-tree.  When  the  pur- 
suers came  up,  a  woman  who  lived  in  a  neighbour- 
ing cot  gave  information  of  his  being  somewhere 
in  the  Island,  which  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  who  passed  the  night  there,  and  threat- 
ened to  fire  the  neighbouring  cots.  As  they  were 
going  away  next  morning,  one  of  them  espied  the 
brown  skirt  of  the  Duke's  coat,  and  seized  him. 
The  soldier  no  sooner  knew  him  than  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  reproached  himself  for  the  unhappy  dis- 
covery. The  family  of  the  woman  w^io  first  gave 
the  information  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  decay, 
and  never  thriven  afterwards.  The  Duke  was 
carried  before  Anthony  Etterick,  Esq.  of  Holt,  a 

*  Between  Blandford  and  Salisbury,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Chase, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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justice  of  the  peace,  who  ordered  him  to  London. 
Being  asked  what  he  would  do  if  set  at  liberty  ?  he 
answered,  if  his  horse  and  arms  were  restored,  he 
only  desired  to  ride  through  the  army,  and  he  defied 
them  all  to  take  him  again.  Farmer  Kirkby's 
grandmother,  lately  dead,  saw  him,  and  described 
him  as  a  black,  genteel,  tall  man,  w^ith  a  dejected 
countenance.  The  close  where  he  concealed  him- 
self is  called  Monmouth  Close,  and  is  the  extrcmest 
north-east  field  of  the  Island."  * 

Some  accounts  have  stated,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
that  after  the  battle,  the  Duke  fled  to  a  poor  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  of  Grenton,  and  was  sheltered 
and  kindly  received  by  the  owner,  previously  to  his 
flight  into  Dorsetshire,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  this 
account  to  his  having  been  found  the  next  day  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  spot. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  surprise  the  King's  horse,  the 
rebel  forces  were  entirely  routed,  fifty  horsemen 
having  remained  as  guards  to  the  Duke,  who,  at  the 
dawn,  dispersed  like  the  morning  dew.     The  brave 


*  With  respect  to  tlie  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  there  are  three 
different  accounts,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  authentic  :  1.  Hard- 
wicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  Appendix,  No.  V.  from 
the  Harleian  MSS.  2.  King  James's  Account.  3.  Wade's 
Account,  p.  315,  dated  Oct.  11,  1685.  But  the  only  account 
from  near  the  spot  is,  I  believe,  that  given  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  IV.  of  Hargrave's  Defence  of  Fox's  History,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Paschall,  of  Cheolsoy,  Somerset. 
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German  officer  and  Lord  Grey  remained,  and  these 
and  the  Duke  spurred  their  horses  from  the  field 
towards  the  sea  in  Hampshire,  through  Dorset- 
shire. Their  horses  must  have  gone  at  full  speed 
near  forty  miles,  to  the  edge  of  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  five  miles  to  the  East  of  Shaftesbury, 
from  whence,  as  I  have  related,  they  must  have 
hurried  on,  without  rest,  to  the  right,  to  gain  Cran- 
borne  Chace. 

From  thence,  nearly  thirty  miles,  when  their 
horses  were  tired,  they  must  have  explored  their 
difficult  way,  all  night,  without  any  but  casual  re- 
freshment,^ through  the  wild  country,  for  Lord 
Grey  w^as  found  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh  — 
the  battle  being  fought,  and  the  troops  all  dispersed, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July.  One  whole 
day  the  Duke  must  have  lurked  about  the  woods. 
He  was  taken  the  next  day,  and  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don through  Winchester,  and  brought  before  the 
frowning  monarch  for  whose  head  he  had  offered  a 
reward.'J- 

The  king  would  not  listen  a  moment  to  mercy, 
particularly  as  this  ill-advised  youth,  who  had  "  set 
his  life  upon  the  cast,"  had  been  absolutely  pro- 
claimed king.:}:     He  was  soon   consigned  to  that 

*  His  want  may  be  conceived  from  the  tew  peas  found  in 
his  pockets. 

t  Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  any  interview  took 
place,  but  this  is  proved  from  the  MS.  in  the  family. 

X   He  was  proclaimed  the  21st  of  June. 

i2 
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terrible  lodging  from  which  so  many  illustrious 
victims  have  passed  to  the  block. 

And  now  all  hopes  of  mercy  in  this  world  being 
shut  out,  long  ere  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sins,  for  he  lived  in  open  adultery  at  the  time — 
to  expiate  the  crime  of  rebellion  against  the  throne 
of  his  father's  brother — surrounded  by  the  appointed 
ministers,  at  that  awful  hour,  on  the  scaffold  of  pre- 
mature death,  pale  yet  collected,  stood  near  the 
block  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Here  appeared 
the  stern  and  unmoved  executioner,  with  his  glit- 
tering axe  —  and  there,  in  sad  and  sympathising 
groupe,  Tennison,  Hooper,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Bishop  of 
Ely,  have  been  both  involved  in  equal  censure  on 
account  of  their  language  and  conduct  on  this 
mournful  occasion.  The  following  narrative  is  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  and  it  is  here  inserted,  previ- 
ously to  what  I  shall  have  further  to  say  on  the 
part  Ken  bore  in  this  awful  business. 

"An  Account  of  what  passed  at  the  Execution  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  on  Wednesday  the 
loth  of  July,  1685,  on  Tower-hill. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Monmouth  came  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold  attended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Tennison, 
and  Dr.  Hooper,  which  four  the  King  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  send  him  as  his  assistants  to  pre- 
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pure  him  for  death,  and  the  late  Duke  himself  en- 
treated all  four  of  them  to  aeeompany  him  to  the 
})lace  of  exeeution,  and  to  continue  with  him  to  the 
last.  The  two  Bishops  going  in  the  Lieutenant's 
coach  with  him  to  the  bars,  made  seasonable  and 
devout  application  to  him  all  the  way,  and  one  of 
them  desired  him  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  to  the 
very  last,  upon  the  scaffold,  renewed  those  exhorta- 
tions to  particuhir  repentance  which  they  so  often 
repeated  before. 

"At  his  first  coming  on  the  scaffold  he  looked  for 
the  executioner,  and  seeing  him,  said,  '  Is  this  the 
man  to  do  the  business  ?  Do  you  ivork  well  ? ' 
Then  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  began  to  speak,  some 
one  or  other  of  the  assistants,  during  the  time,  ap- 
plying themselves  to  him. 

"  Monmouth. — I  shall  say  but  little  —  I  come  to 
die.     I  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Assistant. — My  Lord,  if  you  be  of  the  Church 
of  England,  you  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  be  true." 

(Now  this  was  unfeeling  and  unnecessary ;  but 
the  name  of  Assistant  only  is  mentioned,  and  this 
assistant  we  shall  show^  was  not  Bishop  Ken.) 

"  Monmouth. — If  I  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  general,  that  includes  all. 

"  Assistant. — Sir,  it  is  fit  to  own  that  doctrine 
particularly,  with  respect  to  your  case. 

"  Here  he  was  much  urs:ed  about  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  but  he  repeated,  in  effect,  his  first 
answer. 
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^^  Assistant. — My  Lord,  it  is  fit  to  he  farticular ; 
and,  considering  the  public  evil  you  have  done,  you 
ought  to  do  as  much  good  now  as  you  possibly  can, 
by  a  public  acknowledgment. 

"  Monmouth. — What  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  of 
public  affairs  is  in  a  paper  which  I  have  signed ;  I 
refer  to  my  paper. 

"  Assistant. — My  Lord,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
paper  about  resistance,  and  you  ought  to  be  pa?'- 
ticular  in  your  repentance,  to  have  it  well  grounded. 
God  give  you  true  repentance ! 

"  Monmouth. — I  die  very  penitent ;  and  die  with 
great  cheerfulness,  for  I  know  I  shall  go  to  God ! 

"Assistant. — My  Lord,  you  must  go  to  God  in 
his  own  way :  Sir,  be  sure  you  be  truly  penitent, 
and  ask  forgiveness  of  God  for  the  many  you  have 
wronged.'^ 

(This  seems  in  allusion  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  not  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.) 

"  Monmouth. — I  am  sorry  for  every  one  I 
HAVE  WRONGED — I  forgivc  cvcry  body — I  have 
had  my  enemies  —  I  forgive  them  all. 

"Assistant. — Sir,  your  acknowledgment  ought  to 
be  public  and  particular. 

"  Monmouth. — I  am  to  die  :  pray,  my  Lord  —  I 
refer  to  my  paper. 

"Assistant. — They  are  but  a  few  words  we  desire  : 
we  only  desire  an  answer  to  this  point. 

"Monmouth. — I  can  bless  God  that  he  hath  given 
me  so  much  grace,  that  for  these  two  years  past  I 
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have  led  a  life  unlike  my  former  course,  in  which  I 
have  been  happy. 

"  Assistant. — Sir,  was  there  no  ill  in  these  two 
years  ?  In  these  years  these  great  evils  have  hap- 
pened, and  the  giving  public  satisfaction  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  repentance :  be  pleased  to  own  a  de- 
testation of  your  rebellion. 

"3Ionmoufh. — I  beg  your  Lordships  that  you  will 
stick  to  my  paper. 

"  Assistant. — My  Lord,  as  I  said  before,  there  is 
nothing  in  your  paper  about  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance. 

"  Monmouth. — Irepentof  all  things  a  true  Chris- 
tian ought  to  repent  of.  I  am  to  die — pray,  my 
Lord. 

'^Assistant. — Then,  my  Lord,  we  can  only  recom- 
mend you  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  we  cannot  pray 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  encouragement  as  we 
should  if  you  had  made  a  particular  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  This  is  a  true  account,  witness  our  hands, 

"  Francis  Ely,  Thomas  Tennison, 

"  Thomas  Bath  and  Wells.  George  Hooper, 
"  William  Goslin,    ")  ^,     -nr,  » 
"  Peter  Vantepal,  J 

Now  the  hand  of  Bath  and  Wells  is  annexed  to 
this  statement,  and  so  far  he  must  be  included  as 
partaker  of  the  sentiments.  But  it  is  noiv  certain 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  w-as  the  sole  questioner,  for, 
though  Ken  signed  the  account,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  he  was  the  unfeeling,  and,  let  me  say  with  Mr. 
Fox,  "  stupid  inquisitor."  His  prineiples  might  be 
the  same  —  he  might  have  spoken  of  those  whom 
the  Duke  had  wronged,  as  he  did  to  his  father  when 
he  obliged  him  to  dismiss  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth from  the  chamber  of  death  —  but  his  tender 
and  generous  heart  would  have  turned  instinctively 
from  such  needless  cruelty,  though  he  could  neither 
deny  or  prevent  it.  I  shall  show  that  the  censure 
ought  to  fall  personally  on  Turner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Ely  stands 
first  in  this  list,  and  this  alone  might  induce  us  to 
think  him  the  charitable  prolocutor ;  *  and  as,  from 
generous  feelings,  whatever  his  principles  were.  Ken 
bore  little  or  no  part  in  this  ultra-loyal  inquisition, 
so  he  was  contented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  cen- 
sure,   from    the    same    generosity.     The   truth    is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  testimony  of  Haw- 
kins,  the    most   unexceptionable   evidence,   is   ex- 
plicit.    He  says,  "  and   because  T  have  lately   seen 
some   reflections   in  a  pamphlet    lately   crept   into 
the   world,  under  the  suspicious  title  of  a  Secret 
History j*!"  wherein  Dr.  Ken  is  by  name  mentioned 
to  '  tease  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  vain  on  tlie 
scaffold,   to    profess  the    doctrine    of   passive   obe- 
dience, I  think  it  proper  here,  in  this  place,  boldly 
TO  AFFIRM  THAT  OUR  BisHOP  (for  such  he  was  at 

*  This  is  Fully  confirmed;   and  is  decidedly  shown  in  the 
Life  of  Tennison.    (See  Biographia.) 

f   Vide  Secret  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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the  time   he    did    attend   on   the    scaffold)  never 

ACTED    OR     ASSISTED     THERE     BUT     IN     THE     DEVO- 
TIONAL   PART    ONLY." 

If  Ken  had  done  more  than  j)ray  to  the  God  of 
Mercy,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  Mon- 
mouth was  placed,  he  surely  might  well  have  heen 
excused   for   endeavouring   to   awaken   the   Duke's 
conscience,   for    he   was    living    in    adultery,    and 
had  justified  his  adultery  on  the  Cromwellian  plea, 
the  constant  refuge  of  hypocritical  depravity,  that 
"  he  had  sought  the  Lord ! "     We  may  readily  he- 
lieve  that  the  victim  about  to  die  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  in  early  life,    and   with  ardent   affec- 
tions, however  culpable  those  affections,  whilst  all 
his  feelings  were  intensely  fixed  on  the  dire  appa- 
ratus of  approaching  death,  must  have  turned  with 
impatience  from  homilies  about  passive  obedience; 
but  Ken,  had  he  been  such  an  inquisitor  as  he  is 
represented,  could  have  had  no  motives  butthe  purest 
and  highest;  namely,  to  detach  the  victim's  lingering 
passion  from  this  world,  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  that 
Being  whose  eyes  are  "  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity," 
and  to  call  the  sinner,  at  his  last  agonizing  hour,  to 
pray  for  forgiveness  to  Him  before  whose  judgment- 
seat  the  best  and  purest  need  mercy.  But  Ken  stands 
quite   clear   of  the    charge  that,   as  an  individual, 
on  political    questions,   or    any    other,    he    sought 
by   a    needless  word   to   add  to   the   bitterness    of 
death.     He   prayed   for   mercy,  and   left  the  con- 
science of  the  sufferer  to  tlie  God  of  Mercv.     So 
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most  unjustly  has  Ken  been  accused  of  importu- 
nately and  needlessly  "teasing"  the  victim  on  the 
subject  of  passive  obedience.  Monmouth  died  with- 
out acknowledging;  the  sin  either  of  rebellion  or  adul- 
tery. He  however  parted  with  his  Duchess,*  not 
"  coldly,"  as  Burnet  asserts,  but  affectionately,  and 
her  feelings  are  spoken  of  as  those  of  forgiveness 
and  tenderness,  on  bidding  for  ever  farewell  to  the 
father  of  her  children.  The  singular  MS.  account 
of  the  Duke's  conduct,  from  the  time  he  was  taken 
to  nearly  the  last  hour  before  he  suffered,  now  in 
possession  of  the  family,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Rose. 

Burnet,  speaking  of  Ken  and  Turner,  condemns 
these  Bishops  for  talking  so  much  of  this  matter, 
when  he  just  before  says,  "  they  did  well  in  dis- 
charging their  consciences  and  speaking  so  plainly, 
but   they  did  ill  to   talk  so  much  of  this  matter." 


*  The  circumstance  related  in  the  MS.  published  by  Rose, 
is  confirmed  by  Evelyn  (Memoirs,  vol,  iii.  p,  268).  The 
Dalkeith  account  says,  "  that  the  King  sent  to  condole  with 
her ;  and  the  ladies  who  were  sent,  complimented  her  upon 
her  virtue  and  fortitude,  when  she  replied,  'that  she  had 
bought  that  commendation  too  dear,'  But  the  most  afflicting 
incident  is  this  —  before  he  suffered,  his  youngest  dauo^hter. 
Lady  Anne  Scot,  like  another  Cordelia,  visited  her  father  in 
the  Tower,  and  is  said,  like  Lady  Wentworth,  to  have  died  of 
grief  not  many  months  afterwards,  August  31,  1685.  The 
Duke  made  but  one  request  to  James,  "  to  be  kind  to  his  chil- 
dren." 
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If  they  felt  as  Christians^  it  was  their  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  excite  an  impression,  as  long  as  hope 
remained  that  any  impression  could  be  made,  re- 
specting what  they  considered  as  a  sin  before  God 
and  man. 

Supposing  it  true,  that  Ken  on  the  scaffold  pressed 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  acknowledge  the  crime 
of  adultery,  the  circumstance  will  receive  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  and  colouring  than  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  late  lamented  Charles  Fox,  when 
we  reflect  that  both  the  Duke  and  Lady  Harriet 
Wentworth  professed,  not  only  that  the  first  mar- 
riage was  no  marriage  at  all,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
being  without  free  consent  at  the  time,  but  that 
a  subsequent  choice,  and  Jzdelih/  to  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  passion,  so  subsequently  chosen,  was  not 
only  7iot  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  abso- 
lutely regarded  by  Him,  with  approbation!  A 
doctrine  which  would  never  want  advocates ;  and 
what  horrid  excesses  it  might  sanction  I  need  not 
point  out.  The  deep  religious  feelings  of  Ken  on 
this  subject,  and  his  holy  sincerity,  and  his  pure 
life,  must  have  made  him  earnest  and  anxious  that  a 
human  being  should  not  pass  into  the  presence  of 
his  Maker,  not  only  not  repentant,  but  absolutely 
fflorvino'  in  a  crime  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
equally  forbade,  making  even  that  God  the  approver 
and  sanctioncr  of  this  crime. 

Having  placed  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
all  that  was  said  by  the  Bishops  on  the  scaffold,  at 
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this  awful  moiuent,*  we  shall  here  add  a  few  words 
on  a  part  so  dehcate,  as  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  attending  the  execution  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. 

Humanity  would  suggest,  "  Oh !  disturb  not  the 
last  moments  of  the  miserable  creature,  called  to 
expiate  his  offences  by  a  death  of  horror  and 
agony  ;"  and  religion  might  say,  in  the  language 
of  Tillotson  to  Lord  Russell,  "I  am  very  loth  to 
give  your  Lordship  any  disquiet  in  the  distress  you 
are  in,  which  I  commiserate  from  my  heart, 
but  am  much  inore  concerned  that  you  do  not 
leave  the  world  in  a  delusive  and  false  peace,  to 
the  hindrance  of  your  eternal  happiness."  We  may 
think  Tillotson  hardly  justified  in  saying  even  so 
much  as  this  to  Lord  Russell,  so  virtuous  in  private 
life,  so  irreproachable  in  all  Christian  duties. 

But  who  that  thinks  of  the  difficult  and  delicate 
part  which  a  minister  of  Christ  has  to  support,  in  a 
moment  so  terrible  as  that  of  death  by  the  execu- 
tioner, can  fail  to  contrast  the  disgusting  language 
held  by  some  amateurs  of  such  dying  scenes,  exhi- 
bited among  us  ?  Who  but  must  turn  with  loathing 
horror  from  the  language  of  deliberate  hypocrisy, 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  some  spiritual  volun- 
teer on  the  stage,  the  wretch,  with  the  apparatus 
of  death  before  him,  and  fainting  from  terror,  is 

*  The  language  of  one  of  the  Sheriffs  was  far  more  stupid 
and  unfeeling. 
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taught  to  take  the  name  of  the  ^'Lord"  indeed 
'•  in  vain"  and  to  leave  the  world  with  a  lie  on 
his  lips,  when  he  declares  "  how  delighted  he 
feels ! " 

Ken  had,  indeed,  far  greater  reasons  than  Tillot- 
son  to  feel  concerned  that  the  sufferer  whom  he 
was  instructed  to  attend  should  not  leave  the 
world  under  delusion  ;  for  Lord  William  Russell 
was  the  most  affectionate  and  faithful  of  husbands, 
and  the  whole  history  of  human  nature  does  not 
furnish  a  passage  so  ennobling,  as  that  in  which  a 
prisoner,  before  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  trial, 
being  asked  who  should  take  notes  for  him,  an- 
swered, "  My  wife ! "  That  wife,  in  her  affecting 
letters,  speaks  of  a  work  of  Ken's  which  I  have 
never  seen,  "  Seraphic  Meditations."  I  must  be  in- 
dulged in  citing  the  passage. 

"The  new  scenes  of  each  day  make  me  often 
conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper  or  reason,  that 
I  still  shed  tears  of  sorrow,  and  not  of  joy,  that  so 
good  a  man  [Lord  Russell,  her  husband]  is  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity : 
doubtless  he  is  at  rest,  but  I  find  none  without  him, 
so  true  a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  and  griefs." 
— "  I  must  not  finish  without  telling  you  I  have 
not  the  book  you  mention  of  *  Seraphical  Medita- 
tions,' by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
should  willingly  see  one  here,  since  you  design  the 
present. — IVohurn,  Nov.  27, 1685."* 

*  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitz-William5. 
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How  affecting  is  the  holy  resignation,  under  the 
deepest  feelings  of  virtuous  love  and  sorrow,  which 
these  letters  evince  ! 

How  different  from  that  husband,  thus  affection- 
ately spoken  of  after  his  death  by  that  noblest  and 
gentlest,  most  pious  and  most  virtuous  lady,  the 
desolate  Rachel  Russell,  was  he  who  now  stood  on 
the  scaffold,  surrounded  by  the  characters  we  have 
mentioned.* 

But  the  victim  is  kneeling  with  clasped  hands  at 


*  1  must  transcribe  one  more  passage  from  the  letters  of 
this  most  noble  and  excellent  woman  : 

"  My  house  is  full  of  company  :  to-morrow  being  Sunday,  I 
purpose  to  sanctify  it,  if  my  griefs  unhallow  it  not  by  unjus- 
tifiable 2}assio7is ;  but  having  given  some  hours  to  privacy  in 
the  morning,  live  in  my  house  as  on  other  days,  doing  my  best 
to  be  tolerably  composed.  It  is  my  first  trial,  for  all  this  sad 
year  past  I  have  dispensed  with  seeing  any  body,  or  but  late 
at  night :  sometimes  I  could  not  avoid  that,  without  a  singu- 
larity I  do  not  affect.  There  are  three  days  I  like  best  to  give 
up  to  reflection  ;  the  day  my  Lord  was  parted  Jrom  his  family, 
that  of  his  trial,  and  the  day  he  was  released  from  all  the  evils 
of  this  perishing  world." 

Sainted  and  virtuous  lady !  who,  without  tears,  at  this  distant 
day,  can  think  of  a  character  so  suffering,  so  ennobled  ?  Oh ! 
what  a  contrast  to  such  piety,  so  elevated  yet  so  unaffected,  is 
exhibited  by  those  prating  and  heartless  dowagers,  and  those 
prim  and  sighing,  and  illitei'ate  clerks,  who  in  their  solemn 
coteries  bandy  to  each  other,  with  ignorant  complacency,  a 
jargon  of  godliness,  as  remote  from  feeling  as  from  Chris- 
tianity. 
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the  block — the  lips  of  the  apostolic  Ken  are  moving 
in  silent  supplication  —  the  ponderous  axe  is  up- 
lifted, and  descends*  with  a  swiftness  and  a  sound 


*  Lloyd,  the  friend  of  Ken,  wrote  a  particular  account  of 
what  passed,  and  from  the  MS.  which  Echard  saw,  the  harrow- 
ing description  which  follows  is  taken  : 

"  Having  laid  himself  down,  and  the  sign  being  given,  the  exe- 
cutioner gave  a  light  stroke,  at  vvhich  he  loolced  him  in  the  face, 
and  then  he  laid  him  down  again,  when  the  executioner  gave 
him  two  strokes  more,  and  then  threw  down  his  axe,  crying, 
"  He  could  not  finish  his  work  !"  but,  being  threatened  by 
the  Sheriffs,  and  others  then  present,  he  took  up  the  axe  again, 
and  at  iivo  strokes  more  cut  off  his  head." 

Hew  terrible  a  scene  of  butchery,  at  which  the  apostolic 
Ken  was  present  ! 

The  body  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  the  head  sewed 
on,  and  the  corpse  then  privately  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
So  perished  the  first  and  favourite  illegitimate  child  of  Charles 
the  Second, 

The  following  shows  how  completely  the  Duke  had  adopted 
the  impious  cant  of  the  Puritans. 

He  said,  "  he  had  an  affection  for  Lady  Harriet,  and  prayed 
that  if  it  were  pleasing  to  God  it  might  continue  !  otherwise, 
that  it  MIGHT  CEASE !  and  God  heard  his  prayer  ! !" — 
Echard. 

Would  Ken  have  been  to  blame  for  endeavouring  to  shake, 
at  his  last  hour,  the  foundation  of  this  horrible,  this  blas- 
phemous delusion  ? 

Like  the  Puritans  he  died  with  this  sanctified  boast,  that  he 
had  ^'sought  the  Lord!"  and  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold 
were,  that  Lady  Harriet  was  "  a  religious,  godly  Lady  ! !  " 
The  words  of  the  Assistants  were,  "  God  accept  your  repent- 
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that  causes  a  thrill,  and  the  drawn  breath  of  terror, 
through  the  hush'd  multitude  below.  Merciful 
God !  the  half-severed  head  is  turned  from  the 
block,  as  with  reproach,  on  the  trembling  exe- 
cutioner :  it  is  torn  from  the  trunk — the  blood  has 
drenched  the  graceful  locks  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  that  once  blooming  cheek  —  but  oh !  how 
terrific  must  have  been  the  account  to  her  — 
of  a  character  so  different  from  the  noble  lady 
whom  the  brave  and  virtuous  Russell  called,  "  my 
wife!" — to  her,  indeed,  who  would  have  died  for 
the  youthful  sufferer  —  to  her  who  lived  with  him, 
honoured  in  every  thing  but  the  name  of  wife  — 
Lady  Harriet  Wentworth!  And  who  was  Lady 
Harriet?  Few  historians  have  told;  the  sufferer 
seems  to  have  engrossed  all  the  interest  r 

ance.  God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance.  God  accept 
y oar  general  repentance."     So  the  scene  closed. 

In  Pepys's  gossipping  Diary  there  is  the  following  entry, 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  melancholy  end  of 
this  extraordinary  youth  : — "  April  20,  1663.  This  day  the  little 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  marryed,  at  Whitehall,  in  the  king's 
chamber.  To-night  is  a  great  supper  and  dancings  at  his 
lodgings  near  Charing  Cross."  In  1668,  he  mentions  that  the 
Duchess  had  met  with  an  accident  in  dancing  which  would 
render  her  lame  for  life.  Compare  Evelyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  379, 
"March  16,  1673.  I  dined  at  Lord  Arhngton's  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Monmouth."  Vol.  ii.  p.  202 :  "  Feb.  6, 168.5-6. 
The  Duchesse  of  Monmouth  being  in  the  same  seat  with  me  at 
church,  appeared  with  a  very  sad  and  afflicted  countenance." 
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Henrietta  Maria  Lady  Wentwortli,  Baroness  of 
Nettlestead,  was  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Lord  Wentworth,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  Earl  of  Cleveland,  (1626,  2  Car.  I.)  who 
dying  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  the  Barony  in 
fee  descended  to  Harriet  Wentworth,  the  only  sur- 
viving daughter,  in  1666.  She  died  without  issue 
April  23,  1686.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  be- 
headed July  15,  1685,  so  that  she  did  not  survive 
him  a  whole  year.  She  inherited  a  large  estate, 
and  resided  in  a  magnificent  house  built  by  Lord 
Cheyney  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  Tod- 
dington  in  Bedfordshire,  where  she  lived  for  seve- 
ral years  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having 
quitted  the  court,  in  which  she  had  been  very  con- 
spicuous. Lysons  (Bedfordshire,  p.  145)  mentions 
that  her  mother,  who  survived  her  ten  years,  ex- 
pended 2000/.  upon  a  large  marble  monument  in 
Cheyney's  sepulchral  chapel,  in  the  church  of  Tod- 
dington,  to  her  memory,  and  a  similar  sum  upon 
another,  to  Lady  Maria  Wentworth,  her  other 
daughter,  who  died,  aged  eighteen,  in  1636.  He 
adds,  that  both  these  sumptuous  tombs  are  now  in 
a  state  of  ruinous  decay. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  birth  of 
this  lady.  A  mistake  of  the  same  kind  has  oc- 
curred in  calling  Harriet  Baroness  Wentworth  Lady 
Harriet  Wentworth,  as  in  calling  William  Lord 
Russell  Lord  William  Russell.  She  was  not  the 
daughter  of  an  Earl,  nor  he  the  son   of  a  Duke ; 

VOL.    II.  K 
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that  is  to  say,  his  father  was  not  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  till  after  his  death. 

She  most  probably  died  of  grief,  since  she  fol- 
lowed him  she  loved  in  so  short  a  period.  The 
Duke  called  her  "godly!!"  Was  her  mind  sus- 
tained by  rehgion  ?  Whereas  "the  wife"  of  the 
great  and  murdered  Russell  —  and  no  human  being 
loved  another  with  more  ardent  affection  —  lived 
after  her  "  great  loss,"  as  she  calls  it,  many  many 
years,  supported  only  by  that  calm  resignation  which 
a  conscience  without  oifence,  and  religious  hope, 
inspire. 

As  to  the  Duke's  lawful  and  injured  wife, 
little  is  known  of  her  who  had  this  honoured  name, 
and  bore  many  children  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 
She  afterwards  married  Charles  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  lived  in  privacy,  though  of  immense  fortune, 
but  privacy  most  respected,  till  her   death ;  *  and, 

*  The  Duchess  would  not  be  received  at  the  court  of  Wil- 
Hatn,  but  Queen  Anne  made  her  son  Henry  Earl  of  Deloraine. 
In  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  163,  there  is  a  curious  insinu- 
ation that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  the  sou  of  Charles 
the  Second,  but  of  "one  Sidney."  James,  in  his  own  Memoirs 
(vol.  ii.  p.  491;  confirms  this  assertion  unequivocally — it  was 
his  interest  and  his  inclination  to  do  so.  Charles  the  Second 
thought  it  good  policy  to  deny  that  he  was  ever  married  or  con- 
tracted to  Lucy  Walters  ;  but  he  acknowledged  her  son  to  be 
his  ozvn,  and  in  the  patent  creating  him  Duke  of  Monmouth 
styles  him  his  dear  natural  son,  against  which  Lord  Clarendon 
(Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  392),  says  that  he  strongly  remonstrated  "  on 
the  score  of  immorality.''     Dated  Feb,  ll*,  1663. 
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let  me  here  notice,  that  the  heir  of  all  the  immense 
property — whilst  I  hold  the  pen — has  been  united 
to  the  descendant  (daughter  of  the  present  Martjuls 
of  Bath)  of  him,  who  was  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  virtuous  man  whose  conduct  we  have  de- 
scribed at  the  last  moments  of  the  unfortunate  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  axe,  however,  which  severed  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  delivered  James  from  all  fears, 
and  confirmed  in  thought  his  golden  dreams  — 
of  a  King  above  the  Laws  and  a  Church  above 
THE  Scriptures  ! 


CONCLUDING  NOTES  TO  THIS  CHAPTER. 


At  Dalkeith  House  there  are  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  her  two  sons,  and  there  are  likewise  several  en- 
gravings of  her,  well  known  to  collectors.  All  the  memoirs 
give  her  unbounded  eulogy,  in  a  very  harsh  contrast  with  Lady 
Wentworth,  who,  indeed,  like  Eloisa  might  have  said, 

"  Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  what  are  ye  to  love  ?" 
She,  however,  did  not  sacrifice  her  ivealth. 

"  The  Countess  of  Wemyss  (mother  of  the  Duchess)  had  be- 
fore been  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  and  by  him  had 
one  only  daughter,  who  inherited  his  very  great  estate  and 
title,  and  was  called  the  Countess  of  Buccleuch.  James  Crofts 
(afterward  Duke  of  Monmouth)  was  brought  to  England  by 
the  Queen  Dowager  when  he  was  about  hvelve  years  old." — 
*'  As  they  were  both  under  age  of  consent,  a  marriage-contract 
v/as  drawn  that  the  whole  estate  for  want  of  issue  should 
descend  to  the  Duke."     This  contract  took  place  in  1662. 

k2 
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The  descent  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


James  Duke  of  Monmouth  and: 
Buccleuch,  decap.  July  15, 
1685. 


:Lady  Anne  Scot,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Francis  Earl  of  Buc- 
cleuch. 


r" 1 1 rn 

1.  Charles  Larl  of        2,  James=p. .  , .      3.    Henry,  Two 

Doncaster,  styled         Earl  of 


Earl  of  Dalkeith         Doncas- 
after   his  father's         ter,  ob. 
attainder,  ob.ccel.         no^. 


created  Earl  dau, 

of  Deloraine, 
1706. 


-J 


Francis  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  succeeded  as  Duke  of  Buc-^ 

cleuch  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  1731.         | 
, 1 

Francis  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  ob.  1750,  vit.  pat.=^ 

r ' 

Henry  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  ob.  1812.=^ 

r ' 

Charles  William  Henry  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  ob.  1819  =p. .  . . 

r : ' 

Walter  Francis  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Eai'l  of  Doncaster  in  England. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  April  9, 
1649,  married  to  Lady  Anne  Scot  in  April  1663,  when  she  was 
but  eight  years  old!  Charles,  her  first  child,  was  born  when 
she  was  seventeen ;  so  that  we  might  suppose  the  marriage 
completed  the  year  before.  She  had  five  children  by  the  Duke, 
and  after  his  execution  in  1685,  she  re-married  with  Charles 
Lord  Cornwallis,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  who  was  called 
Lord  George  Scot  (who  died  young)  and  two  daughters.  She 
died  in  1731 ;  the  titles  and  estates  which  she  possessed  in  Scot- 
land, in  her  own  right,  were  not  forfeited  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  attainder. 


Battle  of  Sedgmoor. — Kirk,  as  we  have  remarked,  sailed  in 
the  same  ship  with  Ken  from  Tangier — the  apostolic  Christian 
and  the  relentless  ruffian.  His  accomplishments  found  full 
scope  for  their  exercise  after  the  battle  at  Sedgmoor,  for  lie 
was  sent  down  to  Taunton,  as  the  best  and  readiest  instrument 
in  the  work  of  murderous  vengeance  —  by  whom  the  captured 
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rebels  were  not  only  tvithoiit  trial  put  to  death,  but  "  their 
bowels  burnt,  and  their  limbs  boiled  in  pitch,  to  be  exposed 
in  the  streets  and  public  roads !  "  This  was  before  the  bloody 
commission  of  Jeffries;  so  that  Kirk  was  employed  to  do  more 
effectually  that  work,  which  Lord  Feversham,  owing  to  Ken's 
remonstrance,  refused. 

Harleian  Miscellany. — The  title  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  "  An  Account  of 
the  manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.  By 
His  Majesty's  command.  London,  printed  by  B.  G.  for  Samuel 
Keeble^  at  the  Turk's  Head,  over  against  Fetter-lane,  Fleet- 
street,  1685."  The  first  sentence  will  best  explain  what  has 
been  set  before  the  reader  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebells  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  6th  of  July,  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  a  Brandenburgh,  fled;  and  coming  be- 
tween Gillingham  and  Shaftesbury,  got  a  guide  to  lead  them 
the  way  to  the  New  Forest  most  free  from  towns  and  watches. 
He  led  them  by  Whitesheet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  thence  by  Craiiborne  Chase;  where,  their  horses  being 
tired,  they  let  thera  loose,  and  hid  their  saddles  and  bridles. 

"  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  William  Portman  took  their  turns  to 
keep  strict  watch  over  him  in  personj  from  the  time  of  taking 
him,  till  they  had  delivered  him  safe  at  Whitehall, yrowi  ivhence 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  Toiver." 

Meeting  of  the  Duchess  and  Duke  oj"  Monmouth.  [Buccleugh 
MS.) — It  appears  from  the  MS.  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Buccleugh,  printed  in  Rose's  Appendix  to  his  Observations 
on  the  historical  work  of  Fox,  that  the  Duke  did  see  the  King, 
and  also  his  Duchess. 

The  account  of  his  appearance  before  the  King  is  as  follows  : 
"  He  was  admitted  to  see  the  King  at  Mr.  Griffin's,  where,  on 
his  Majesty's  appearance,  he  Jell  doton  on  his  knees,  &c." 
That  night  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Duchess 
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having  obtained  leave  of  his  Majesty  to  see  him,  she  was  con- 
ducted to  him  by  his  lordship. 

"  He  saluted  her,  and  told  her  he  was  '  very  glad  to  see 
her.' "     Surely  this  is  "  cold"  enough  ! 

But  most  noble  and  affecting  was  her  language  to  him. 
Among  other  things,  she  asked  him,  —  "  If  she  had  done  any 
thing  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life  to  displease  or  disoblige 
him,  or  even  was  unensie  to  him,  in  any  thing  but  two,  one  as 
to  his  women,  the  other  for  his  disobedience  to  the  late  King  ? 
&c.  If  in  any  thing  else  she  had  failed  of  the  duty  and  obe- 
dience that  became  her  as  his  wife,  she  humbly  beg'd  the  fa- 
vour to  disclaim  it,  and  she  would  fall  down  on  her  knees  and 
beg  pardon  for  it." 

Ken  and  Turner  were  admitted  to  his  melancholy  abode 
the  night  after,  to  intimate  to  him,  that  his  execution  was  to 
take  place  on  the  next  Wednesday,  this  being  Monday, 

"  Monday  night.  The  next  day  the  intimation  of  his  execu- 
tion to  be  on  Wednesday  thereafter,  was  first  brought  to  him, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Bath  and  Wells,  who  stay'd  most  of 
the  day  and  night  with  him." 

"The  two  Bishops  I  have  named,  were  attending  to  the  last 
minute  on  the  scaffold,  &c.  The  heads -of  the  divines'  discourse 
with  him,  was  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  former  course  of  life 
he  led,  and  of  the  rebellious  part  of  the  last  of  it,  he  having 
abandoned  himself  to  all  sorts  of  lusts,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  God  or  Man." 

This  is  surely  enough  to  vindicate  both  Bishops  on  the  moral 
part  of  their  duty,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  political 
part. 

The  cant  of  "seeking  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  to  make  him 
the  abettor  of  our  evil  passions,  is  in  the  old  Puritanical  strain. 
"  As  to  his  conversation  with  Lady  H.  Wentworth,  &c.  he 
had  CONSULTED  God  in  prayer  about  it,  to  know  his  plea- 
sure and  APPROBATION." — MS.  Memoirs. 

On  his  persisting  that  there  was  no  crime  in  his  adulterous 
intercourse,  and  calling  God  to  justify  it^  Ken  and  the  Bishop 
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of  Ely  refused  the  Sacrament.  Could  they  have  done  other- 
wise ?  particularly  when  to  their  most  conclusive  reasonings 
he  replied,  "that  they  (he  and  Lady  Harriet)  had  consulted 
God  by  prayer  and  fasting  about  it." 

Neither  he  nor  Cromwell  need  have  given  themselves  so 
much  trouble  in  praying  and  fasting,  and  "  seeking  the  Lord," 
with  such  hypocritical  parade ;  for  the  Loud  had  already 
spoken  to  both  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood — Thou  shalt 
DO  NO  murder!     Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ken's  first  sermon  in  the  king's  chapel REFLEC- 
TIONS ON  THE  PASSIVE-OBEDIENCE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND BISHOPS  IMPRISONED DIFFE- 
RENT   CHARACTERS    OF    KEN    AND    TURNER ACQUITTAL 

OF    THE    BISHOPS RESULT. 

Quern  neque  pauperies,  nee  mors,  nee  vincula  terrent. 

Horace. 

From  the  execution  of  Monmouth  we  are  enter- 
ing on  a  more  pubhc,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  more 
nationally  interesting  scene.  But  to  show,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  decided  character  of  Ken's  religious 
and  political  principles,  we  shall  premise  a  word  or 
two  respecting  his  first  eloquent  sermon  preached 
at  Whitehall.  Soon  after  he  had  been  installed 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1685,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  preach  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  The  sermon 
is  published  in  Hawkins's  Life.  The  text  was  from 
Daniel  x.  v.  11.  "O  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  be- 
loved !"  Happily  this  eloquent  discourse  yet  re- 
mains, a  finer  specimen  than  all  his  poetry,  of 
Bishop  Ken's  elocution  and  talents.  That  it  was  a 
kind  of  aduiiibration  of  his  own  character,  in  the 
court  of  a  prince  whose  religion  was  opposed  to 
his  own,  will  be  obvious  from  a  few  extracts. 
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"Thus  prepared  by  God's  paternal  care,  accus- 
tomed to  the  yoke  from  his  youth,  and  armed 
against  all  the  ghostly  dangers  he  was  to  encounter, 
he  comes  in  a  tender  age,  as  all  generally  affirm, 
to  the  Babylonian  court,  and  being  entirely  prepos- 
sessed with  the  love  of  God.  Never  any  young  no- 
bleman entered  a  court  with  a  nobler  resolution 
than  did  young  Daniel,  and  that  was,  to  live  in  the 
king's  palace  as  an  ascetic  and  saint  as  well  as 
courtier,  and  never  wilfully  to  offend  God,"  &c. 

"This  made  him  purpose  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the 
kings  meat,  nor  ivith  the  wine  that  he  drank;  lest 
he  should  either  eat  meat  forbidden  by  the  Law, 
or  consecrated  to  the  idol  Bel." 

Adverting  to  the  "  decree "  that  every  man  who 
should  ask  any  petition  of  God  or  man,  for  thirty  days 
together,  save  of  the  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions,  he  says,  "  Now  to  worship  the  king  was 
to  show  him  (God)  a  personal  dishonour ;  and  it  was 
grievous  for  Daniel  personally  to  offend  Darius, 
who  had  been  so  gracious  and  indulgent  a  master 
to  him ;"  but  "  religion  was  his  tenderest  care,  and 
he  had  hitherto  kept  it  inviolable,  and  would  never 
communicate  with  either  the  Babylonian  or  Median 
or  Persian  idolatries,"  &c.  "  And  the  more  puhlicly 
God  was  dishonoured,  the  more  publicly  Daniel 
resolved  to  own  him,  and  prayed  three  times  a 
DAY  IN  HIS  chamber,  ou  his  kuces,  more  con- 
spicuously than  ever,  with  his  windows  open  to- 
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wards  Jerusalem,  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  ex- 
ample. When  his  duty  to  God  and  obedi- 
ence TO  HIS  King  stood  in  competition,  though 
it  was  an  inexpressible  grief  to  the  good  man  that 
ever  there  should  be  such  a  competition,  he  obeyed 
God."  (Ken's  Sermon.) 

This  extract  will  best  explain  the  seeming  contra- 
diction in  Ken's  political  conduct,  which  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  sermon  excited  extraordinary  sensation.  The 
account  was  carried  to  the  King,  as  if  it  was  preached 
to  insult  him.  The  offending  prelate  was  sent  for — 
he  was  closeted — and  the  only  answer  the  king  re- 
ceived was,  that  "If  his  Majesty  had  not  neglected 
his  own  duty,  of  being  present,  his  enemies  had 
missed  this  opportunity  of  accusing  him  !"  "  And 
so,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  dismissed." 

But  the  circumstance  throws  light  on  the  go- 
verning principle  of  Ken's  own  life,  as  we  shall  soon 
see  more  incontestibly. 

I  shall  here  pause  to  say  a  few  words  on  that 
doctrine  of  "passive  obedience,"  of  which  we  have 
heard,  and  still  hear,  so  much.  Without  being  a 
Tory  or  High-churchman,  let  me  endeavour  to  do 
justice. 

It  has  been  said,  as  uncharitably  as  untruly,  that 
notwithstanding  such  slavish  principles  are  professed 
by  the  clergy,  yet  touch  their  temporalities,  and,  as 
in  scorn  of  their  own  professions,  they  have  no 
hesitation  to  resist ! 
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Base  and  unjust  aspersions !  Did  those  learned 
and  holy  men  regard  only  their  temporalities,  who 
preferred,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  exile, 
persecution,  insult,  poverty,  and  death,  when  they 
might  have  retained  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
honours  hy  subscribing  to  tenets  they  abhorred? 
True,  the  absurd  length  to  which  they  carried  their 
principles  was  a  matter  of  just  reproach ;  but  I  boldly 
affirm  that  never  was  greater  injustice  done  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  to 
assert,  that,  "notwithstanding  their  passive  prin- 
ciples, whenever  their  emoluments  are  in  danger, 
their  conduct  belies  their  professions."  The  history 
of  their  lives  is  a  confutation.  True,  in  so  great  a 
number  of  men,  there  will  be  always  found  Vicars 
OF  Bray  and  Dean  Meggots — but  the  Men  of  Mag- 
dalen, as  well  as  the  blameless  and  learned  men  in 
Charles  the  First's  days,  and  as  Ken,  and  all  the 
Non-jurors,  in  King  William's  reign — refused  com- 
pliance, and  embraced  poverty  and  obscuritv,  be- 
cause, with  all  their  principles  of  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  King  in  temporal  affairs,  they 
would  not  violate  their  comscience  to  their  God. 

But  their  principles  were  now  brought  to  the 
test.  Since  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Sedginoor, 
James  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  disguise 
his  views.  Having  so  lately  quelled  rebellion  in 
blood,  he  expected  no  further  resistance  to  that 
which,  it  was  now  visible,  appeared  the  ultimate 
scope  of  all  this  bigot's  designs  ;  little  expecting,  in 
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his  moment  of  security  and  triumph,  that  the  storm 
which  swept  away  his  diadem  —  together  with  ere- 
mites and  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey — should  be, 
in  great  measure,  raised  by  those  from  whom  he 
had  heard  hitherto  nothing  but  the  soothing  strains 
of  " non-resistance'' — the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Burnet  has  set  in  its  just  light  the  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  these  principles.  See  his  speech  at 
the  memorable  trial  of  Sacheverel : 

"  I  found  the  ill  effects  the  carrying  of  this  mat- 
ter so  far  had  on  the  mind  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  King  James,  for,  in  a  conversation  with  him, 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reign  in 
quiet  in  this  Nation,  being  of  that  religion  :  he  an- 
swered me  quick — '  Does  not  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land maintain  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience?''  I  begged  him  not  to  depend 
on  that,  as  there  was  a  distinction  in  that  matter 
that  would  be  found  out  when  men  thought  they 
needed  it."* 

Lord  King  and  many  other  writers  hold  out  the 
Clergy  as,  always,  the  readiest  instruments  of  ser- 
vility. But  it  was  more  from  a  generous  feeling 
than  from  political  principle,  that  so  many  of  the 
English,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  sup- 
ported the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 


*  Burnet's  Speech  on  Sacheverel's  Trial. 
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With  these  generous  feelings,  and  the  uncalcu- 
lating  warmth  of  liberal  obedience,  they  dis- 
dained, as  it  were,  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
restored  king  would  demand  more  than  their  frank 
and  proud  allegiance  was  ready  to  concede ;  but 
the  moment  an  unconditional  compliance  with  rash 
professions  was  expected  and  demanded,  those  who 
were  most  liberal  in  profession  became  the  most 
stern  and  intractable  in  action.  It  is  therefore  un- 
candid  to  assume,  that  the  clergy,  who  had  been 
passive-obedience  preachers  when  the  rights  of  the 
subject  were  concerned,  became  resistants  only 
when  their  own  interests  were  concerned  :  for  surely 
we  might  find  a  motive  far  more  generous  in  such 
niinds  as  those  of  Hough,  Sancroft,  and  Ken.  Be- 
side, as  we  have  observed,  they  might  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently,  upon  Christian  grounds, 
deny  the  right  of  resistance,  in  a  worldly  view,  when 
they  felt  it  equally  a  duty  to  oppose  commands  which 
they  considered  hostile  to  their  first  and  paramount 
duty — the  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Kings.  Never- 
theless, the  language  of  servile  adulation  to  the 
throne  from  the  clergy,  or  any  set  of  men,  will 
find  no  apologist  in  me ;  and  we  must  remember, 
when  James  ascended  the  throne,  the  addresses  from 
the  dissenters  were  by  far  the  most  adulatory. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  lan- 
guage of  unconditional  submission,  in  divine  as  well 
as  temporal  matters,  was  put  to  the  full  proof;  and 
then  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Church  ^'' 
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England,  standing  in  front  of  an  insulted  Nation, 
was  equally  manly  and  dignified — "  Be  it  known 
to  thee,  O  King,  we  will  not  serve  thy  Gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 
They  considered  a  compliance  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, as  no  less  than  a  command  of  bowing  down  in 
the  "  House  of  Rimmon  :"  and  with  these  feelings, 
their  conduct  and  their  language  was  such  as  equally 
became  Englishmen  and  Christians,  though  the 
King,  remembering  their  former  professions,  when 
the  Seven  Prelates  refused  to  comply  with  his  com- 
mand of  reading  the  Bill  for  Rights  of  Conscience, 
might  well  say,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  frond  some 
of  you."  Thus,  however,  the  six  Bishops,  and  the 
venerable  Archbishop,  now  became,  both  in  word 
and  act,  Non-conformists ;  and  five  of  them,  when 
no  motives  but  conscience  could  possibly  be  assigned, 
afterwards  Non-jurors. 

Considering  that  Ken  owed  every  thing  to  his 
brother,  the  King  doubtless  alluded  to  him  when 
he  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  this  from  so7ne  of  you ;" 
but  Ken  in  no  instance,  when  his  conscience  was 
concerned,  cared  either  for  prelate  or  king. 

We  have  traced  the  life  of  Bishop  Ken  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  as  he  appeared  in  his  dio- 
cese, as  he  stood  before  the  king — that  king  who, 
though  of  a  different  faith,  still  appeared  to  esteem 
and  respect  his  character. 

So  eminently  did  his  character  and  conduct  illus- 
trate, in  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  words  of  his 
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own  will,  affording  the  most  interesting  example  of 
the  true  character  of  the  Christian  of  the  Established 
Church,  e([ually  opposed  to  insidious  Puritanism 
and  to  servile  Papacy. 

But  we  are  now  about  to  change  the  scene  of 
prosperity,  and  see  Ken  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  sufferer,  and  in  prison. 

The  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
committal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to  the  Tower,  by 
James,  is  sufficiently  known,  but  we  may  dwell  a 
moment  on  the  singular  firmness  which  this  faithful 
band  exhibited  before  the  king,  and  during  the 
whole  period.  There  was  nothing  petulant  in  their 
language  or  demeanour.  They  were  resolved  mildly, 
yet  firmly^  to  abide  whatever  they  might  be  called 
to  suffer.  Among  them  Ken  stood  the  most  con- 
spicuous, as  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  James, 
and  could  not  forget  his  obligations  to  his  brother.* 

When  the  trial  came,  neither  Russell  nor  Syd- 
ney could  act  more  firmly,  or  more  nobly,  than 
this  band  of  holy  brethren  ;  among  whom,  much  of 
the  temperate  and  yet  unbending  firmness  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  Ken. 

The  reader  who  remembers  the  fanatic  and  fu- 
rious execrations  of  the  Puritans  in  1642, 

"  When  oyster-women  lock'd  their  fish  up, 
And  trudg'd  away  to  cry — No  Bishop!" 

*  I  must  refer  to  the  excellent  Life  of  Sancroft,  by  Dr. 
Doyley,  for  the  most  authentic  account  of  all  that  passed  when 
these  unbending  witnesses  stood  before  the  king. 
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cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast,  when  he 
reflects  on  the  different  spirit  that  had  grown  up  in 
so  short  a  period.  Perhaps  many  of  the  crowd 
might  be  survivors  of  1642,  who  now  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  these  prelatical  Lords,  and 
asked  their  blessings,  in  their  way  to  that  gloomy 
fortress,  in  whose  dungeons  Laud  was  so  long  be- 
fore his  death  confined  by  Puritans.  I  need  not  go 
over  again  what  the  reader  will  find  in  every  His- 
tory of  England,  but  I  have  said  this  much,  in 
respect  to  the  part  which  Ken  bore  in  that  great 
national  crisis. 

If  the  motives  of  these  men  could  be  suspected, 
as  manifesting  a  spirit  of  resistance  when  they  were 
alarmed  for  their  own  interests,  no  motives,  but  of 
conscientious  principle  and  unbending  rectitude, 
could  be  attributed  to  them  when  afterwards,  for 
conscience'  sake,  they  preferred  poverty  to  riches, 
and  a  precarious  subsistence  to  a  prelate-throne. 

But  why  was  it  that  one  general  feeling,  among 
all  classes,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and 
tories,  at  this  time  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
nation?  Because  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  in  danger  ?  No  :  because  there  was 
one  universal  feeling,  that,  under  the  plea  of  "  li- 
berty OF  conscience,"  there  would,  eventually,  be 
no  such  thing  as  liberty  of  conscience  at  all,  and 
that  not  only  the  Church  of  England,  but  every 
rehgious  communion,  dissenting  from  the  papal 
hierarchy,  would  sink  under  the  universal  proscrip- 
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tion  of  that  dominant  hierarchy,  under  such  a  King 
as  JAMES ! 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  schoolfellow  at 
Winchester  with  Ken  ;  Fellow  of  the  same  College 
in  Oxford ;  he  had  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity 
in  the  Church ;  they  were  now  together,  for  the 
same  cause,  in  a  prison  ;  and  in  the  same  cause  they 
were  afterwards  deprived  of  their  bishoprics.  But 
how  different  their  characters  !  Turner  absconded 
when  some  letters  of  his  writing  were  discovered, 
but  there  never  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ken  was  concerned.  He  remained  in  England, 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  when  he  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Privy  Council,  was  acquitted  of 
any  suspicious  designs. 

Strenuous  as  Bishop  Ken  was  in  resisting  com- 
mands from  the  throne,  originating  in  no  other 
view  but  that  of  establishing  .slavery — that  is, 
under  the  name  of  granting  the  rights  of  con- 
science, of  subverting  all  claims  to  that  right — yet, 
having  taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to 
one  monarch,  he,  with  others,  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
his  professed  principles,  or  his  conscience,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  another.  The  late  king  had  not  only 
ibeen  a  traitor  to  his  trust  —  and  in  no  other  point 
of  view  could  their  own  conduct  be  justified  — 
but  the  throne  which  he  had  deserted  was  justly 
declared  by  the  Parliament  "  abdicated."  Still  their 
views  extended  no  further  than  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  should  be  nominated  Regent,  not  Sovereign  ; 

VOL.  II,  L 
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and  that  this  Regency,  the  result  of  imperative  cir- 
cumstances^ should  be  dissolved  on  the  legitimate 
King  giving  securities  to  the  people,  that  he  would 
no  longer  pursue  a  course  hostile  to  their  liberty 
and  religion. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  established  on  the 
throne  as  Sovereign,  not  as  Regent,  the  Bishops, 
who  before  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of 
conscience,  on  the  same  account  refused  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  whom  their  own 
conduct  had  tended  to  call  to  the  throne.  They  had 
a  year  of  grace  allowed  them  before  the  sentence  of 
deprivation  was  put  in  force :  nay,  overtures  were 
made  to  them  by  Burnet,  commissioned  by  the 
Queen,  inquiring  whether,  if  an  act  of  grace  should 
pass,  and  the  oaths  be  dispensed  with,  they  would 
discharge  their  regular  functions  under  the  new 
Government  ?  To  this  humane  suggestion  they 
deigned  "  no  answer^'  Burnet  says,  which  looked 
more  like  sullen  subjection  than  conscientious  re- 
spect ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  high  ho- 
nour of  the  ruling  powers,  that  the  stern  measure 
of  deprivation  was  not  finally  enforced,  till  papers 
were  found  connected  with  some  secret  design,  and, 
among  others,  two  letters  under  feigned  characters 
discovered,  said  to  have  been  written,  not  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other  Bishops, 
by  Turner,  of  Ely.  These  letters  contained  allusions, 
though  apparently  of  a  private  nature,  to  the  king's 
restoration.     The  followins-  expressions  were   the 
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most  remarkable  in  this  correspondence.  "  I  shall 
omit  no  occasions,  not  neglecting  the  least,  and 
making  zealous  wishes  for  the  greatest,  to  show 
ourselves  such  as  we  ought  to  be :  Sir,  I  speak  in 
the  plural,  because  I  write  mij  elder  brufhers'* 
sentiments  as  well  as  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  our 
family." 

Of  these  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  standing  so 
firm,  and  yet  so  venerable,  in  the  front  and  fore- 
ground of  the  patriotic  picture,  some  particulars 
may  be  here  put  together. 

First,  I  need  not  remark  that  the  testimony  of 
Burnet,  in  all  he  says  of  Ken,  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
Against  Sancroft  he  had  some  cause  for  animosity, 
for  he  was  refused  consecration  by  him.  Ken  he 
disliked  and  depreciated  because  he  was  never  re- 
conciled to  King  William.  Of  all  the  seven 
Bishops,  Ken  was  the  least  blamed,  even  by  Bur- 
net and  the  Court  writers.  We  have  mentioned 
Zulenstein's  visit  to  this  country.  Bishop  Trelaw- 
ney  certainly  sent  a  letter  by  him  to  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne. 

Trelawney  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney,  of  Penryn,  Cornwall.  His  elder  brother 
having  died  in  1680,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  manners,  competent 
learning,  and  was  distinguished  for  personal  intre- 
pidity.    His  character  is  ably  drawn  in  the  dedi- 

*  Supposed  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  other  Bishops. 
l2 
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cation  to  Atterbury's  Sermons,  addressed  to  him. 
His  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  given  in  Dal- 
rymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  dated  Bristol,  De- 
cember 5,  1687,  was  in  answer  to  one  from  the 
prince.  He  was  not  among  the  eight  Bishops  who 
were  called  the  "Nonjurors,"  in  1689.  They  were 
six  of  tlie  Seven,  with  Fowler  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  Thomas  Bishop  of  Worcester.  We  may 
judge  of  Trelawney's  popularity  in  his  own  county 
by  the  song  of  the  miners,  when  he  was  tried : 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  boys 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

Turner  was  the  son  of  Francis  Turner,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  inti- 
macy with  Ken,  for  they,  we  have  observed,  were 
schoolfellows  at  Winchester,  and  Fellows  of  New- 
college  together ;  but  they  were  of  very  different 
dispositions,  and  Ken  studiously  stood  aloof  from 
engaging  in  any  plot,  with  Turner  or  any  one. 

Lake  had  been  patronized  through  life  by  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft.  He  had  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  acquired  military  repu- 
tation in  the  defence  of  Basing-house  and  Walling- 
ford-castle.  Every  action  of  his  life  was  characterized 
by  firmness  and  consistent  conduct.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  dictated  a  declaration  of  his 
motives  of  conduct,  which  has  been  seldom  equalled 
in  solemnity  and  dignity  of  mind ;  published  by  his 
chaplain,  R.  Jenkins,  4to.  1690. 
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The  portraits  of  the  Seven  Bishops*  were  engraved 
by  D.  Loggan,  in  a  single  sheet ;  and  of  their  Coun- 
sel, in  a  similar  manner,  by  White.  Finch  and 
Sawyer,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  were  re- 
tained by  them,  and  refused  their  fees.  Judges 
Holloway  and  Powell  declared  in  their  favour ;  and 
such  names  should  be  ever  held  in  honour ;  and 
let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  Somers,  who  was 
nursed  in  the  same  College  with  Chillingworth  and 
Chatham,  first  appeared  in  that  trial  as  one  of  the 
counsel.  To  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  great 
mind  we  mainly  owe  the  fruits  of  that  Glorious 
Revolution,  which  equally  secured  the  liberty  of 


*  The  Seven  Bishops:  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1677,  deprived  1691,  ob.  1693,  aet.  77.  2.  Thomas 
Ken,  Bath  and  Wells.  3.  John  Lake,  Sodor  and  Man  1682, 
Bristol  1684,  Chichester  1685,  deprived  1689,  ob.  1689. 
4.  William  Lloyd,  St.  Asaph  1680,  Litchfield  1692,  Worcester 
1699,  ob.  1717,  aet.  91.  5.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bart. 
Bristol  1685,  Exeter  1689,  Winton  1707,  ob.  1721.  6.  Francis 
Turner,  Rochester  1683,  Ely  1684,  deprived  1690,  ob.  1698. 
7.  Thomas  White,  Peterborough  1685,  deprived  1690,  ob.  1698. 
The  fate  of  these  ecclesiastical  heroes  may  be  worth  an  obser- 
vation. Lake  and  Trelawney  had  served  in  the  royal  army 
when  young.  Lloydj-  and  Trelawney  were  translated  to  Wor- 
cester and  Winchester,  by  King  William.  Sancroft  and  Tur- 
ner retired  with  competence.  Ken,  Lake,  and  White,  to 
poverty. 

t  Of  Lloyd  we  shall  speak  particularly  in  another  place. 
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the  subject,  and  placed  on  its  firmest  basis  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king. 

The  historical  circumstances  of  the  period  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to  repeat  them 
in  this  biographical  memoir.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  whole  kingdom  waited,  as  with  a 
breathless  anxiety,  the  result  of  this  momentous 
trial,  and  the  shout  on  the  verdict  being  pro- 
nounced, '"^Not  Guilty,"  was  echoed  from  West- 
minster Hall,  and  re-echoed  by  thousands,  till, 
reaching  Hounslow,  it  was  there  shouted  back  by 
James's  encamped  soldiers,  and  told  him,  as  plainly 
as  the  interpreted  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  from  that 
book  which  was  the  subject  of  Ken's  impressive 
discourse  in  the  King's  Chapel,  "  God  hath  num- 
bered THY  Kingdom,  and  finished  it."  (Daniel, 
chap.  V.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

James's    desire    of    establishing  his    religion    the 

FIRST    WISH    OF    his    HEART GENERAL    DESERTION    OF 

HIM PRINCESS    ANNE    AT    CHATSWORTH FLIGHT    OF 

THE    QUEEN REVOLUTION — JAMES    A    BIGOT   FROM    HIS 

EARLIEST   YEARS. 

*'  Abiit — excessit — evasit — erupit." 

Cicero. 

I  DIFFER,  with  the  greatest  respect,  from  Mr. 
Fox,  who  refers  to  Barillon  (passim)  for  proof 
that  King  James's  chief  ohject  was  to  estabhsh 
arbitrary  power ;  but  the  very  first  letter  of  the  his- 
torian's authority,  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France 
after  James's  accession,  seems  to  me  to  imply  the 
direct  contrary. 

"  Sire — Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  a  ajout6  a  cela  tou- 
tes  sortes  de  protestations,  &c.  II  me  dit  que  sans 
son  appui  et  sa  protection,  il  ne  pouvoit  rien  entre- 
prendre  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  dans  l'esprit  en  faveur 

DES    CATHOLiaUES,"  &C. 

Now,  it  is  according  to  every  principle  in  human 
nature,  that  where  the  feelings  of  religion  are  deeply 
felt,  they  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  paramount 
to  worldly  feelings.  James's  bigotry  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  his  first  passion  ;  arbitrary  power 
the  means  only  of  completing  the  first  and  ruling 
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passion  of  his  heart.      Again,  let  us  look  to  Mr. 
Fox's  own  authority. 

"  Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  fut  hier  pubhquement  a 
la  messe  dans  une  petite  chapelle  de  la  Reine  sa 
femme,  dont  la  porte  ^toit  ouverte,"  &c.  (Appendix, 
page  32.) 

"  Qu'il  espere  que  Dieu  le  protegera ;  et  puisque 
V.  M.  le  veut  soutenir,  il  ne  croit  pas  avoir  rien  a 
craindre." 

This  surely  shows  the  paramount  feeling  of  his 
heart,  even  before  his  brother  was  buried ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  letter  confirms  it. 

But  there  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  unfounded 
opinions  advanced  by  this  illustrious  historical  states- 
man, respecting  the  episcopal  Protestant  Church. 
It  was  one  great  object  of  James,  that  Dominican 
on  a  throne,  to  throw  the  odium,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  Established  Church,  with  regard  to 
those  measures  of  proscription  and  blood,  to  which, 
in  his  bigoted  fury,  he  resorted  to  repress  in  Scot- 
land the  Covenanters.  The  historian  seems  fully 
disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of  this  most  injurious 
charge  ;  as  if  Ken,  and  Tennison,  and  Tillotson  ought 
to  bear  the  weight  of  this  imputation,  and  not 
James's  own  Jesuits. 

Surely  this  imputation  is  as  uncandid  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded. 

However  absurd  and  servile  was  the  extent  to 
which  most  of  these  men,  in  hatred  and  disdain  of 
Puritanical  faction,  carried  the  principles  of  passive 
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obedience,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  chief 
impediment  to  James's  great  object,  from  its  in- 
fluence, its  learning,  and  its  firmness. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Papal  Inquisition  alone 
which  let  loose  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  an  Im- 
perial St.  Dominic  through  the  remote  glens  of 
Scotland. 

We  have  observed  that  from  the  time  of  Mon- 
mouth's death,  in  the  expressive  language  and 
sublime  imagery  of  Lucretius  : 

"  Dira  supersitio 
Caput  h  cceli  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans." 

And  over  Oxford,  in  the  glowing  expression  of  an 
Oxford  bard, 

"  Persecution  waved  her  iron  wing." 

The  patriotic  and  intrepid  Russell,  second  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  having  been,  near  the  end  of 
the  last  reign,  most  active  for  the  Bill  in  Parliament 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York,  first  fell  a  victim. 
The  reformed  English  Church  and  all  English 
hearts  stood  up  against  the  Lion,  which  only  seemed 
to  cower  and  crouch,  till,  the  throne  being  vacant, 
it  might  advance  in  its  strength. 

When  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  dying  grasp  of 
Charles,  there  seemed  at  first  a  general  hush  of  all 
parties.  Till  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  a  kind  of 
guarded  disguise  was  kept  up ;  but  now,  without 
a  mask,  and   in  their  most  unrelenting  form  and 
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features,  bigotry  and  arbitrary  power  seemed  ad- 
vancing through  the  kingdom. 

The  King  said  to  the  leaders  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege "You  shall  choose  whom  I  please,  as  presi- 
dent ;  and  let  me  see,  hy  its  fruits,  the  boasted  pas- 
sive obedience  of  the  Church  of  England!"  In 
the  ardour  of  generous  loyalty  their  language  of 
servile  adulation  from  the  pulpits  exceeded  all 
bounds;  but  they  now  felt  as  the  first  Christians 
before  the  altars  of  Jupiter. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  stood  in 
front  and  braved  him  ;  and  their  conduct  was  as  firm 
as  dignified.  The  six  bishops,  with  the  venerable 
archbishop,  appeared  next,  when  '•'  Papal  supremacy 
and  arbitrary  power"  seemed  to  rise  uncontrolable, 
after  the  sanguinary  trials  of  Jeffries  and  the  bloody 
executions  of  Kirk. 

The  most  trifling  stir  of  resistance  seemed  to  be 
repressed  in  terror,  when  those  mild,  but  immoveable 
fathers  of  the  Church  stood  forward  in  defence  of 
our  abused  laws  and  insulted  religion. 

After  their  acquittal,  the  great  event  of  the  Re- 
volution appeared  hastening  every  day.  The  ex- 
periment of  Monmouth,  premature  and  rash,  failed 
from  want  of  support ;  almost  all  the  proud  and 
stern  hearts  of  England  were  now  gathering  their 
indomitable  strength  in  indignant  silence.  The 
barons  at  Runnimede  tore  the  Great  Charter 
of  their  liberties  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  John ; 
and  the  noble  and  generous  aristocracy  of  England, 
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the  clergy  and  dissenters,  with  combined  energy, 
proclaimed  with  one  voice  to  the  affrighted  monarch, 
surrounded  by  his  nuncio  and  Jesuits,  "  Nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutari ;"  for  the  trial  of  Richard 
Baxter  had  sufficiently  shown  what  the  dissenters 
were  to  expect,  when  the  Church,  which  stood  before 
them,  was  beat  down. 

Thus  the  national  feeling  awoke,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  another  ;  till  at  length,  six  hundred 
ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  sight  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
anxious  spectators  on  either  shore,  are  now  seen,  as 
they  turned  the  South  Foreland,  steering  steadily 
up  the  British  Channel,  whilst  the  broad  banner 
streams  on,  as  if  to  proclaim,  "  Je  maintiendray." 
The  distracted  monarch  soon  found  himself  alone. 
But  even  now  James  felt  not  his  whole  desolation, 
till  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  his  son-in-law,  and  his 
own  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  also  deserted 
him  in  "  his  utmost  need." 

The  desertion  of  his  daughter  awoke  him  to  a 
full  sense  of  his  utter  destitution.  When  she  de- 
serted him,  with  her  consort,  she  seems  to  have  left 
him  without  a  sigh,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  lively 
description  of  Colley  Cibber,  who  being  with  his 
father,*  when  Chatsworth-house  was  building,  had 
the  office  of  waiting  on  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
then  Lady  Churchill,  the  attendant  and  companion 


*  Gibber's  father  was;  architect. 
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of  the  Princess,  who  had  now  abandoned  her  father 
and  his  cause.  I  shall  set  this  passage  before  the 
reader,  not  only  as  it  is  pleasing  to  take  a  near  and 
familiar  view  of  the  daughter  of  James  and  her 
beautiful  companion,  at  this  eventful  moment  of 
his  fathers  fortunes,  but  as  it  conveys  the  general 
nature  of  the  feelings  of  the  country  more  vividly 
than  the  formal  accounts  of  history. 

"We  had  not  been  many  days  at  Nottingham 
before  we  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  with 
some  other  great  persons,  were  gone  off  from  the 
King  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  the  Princess 
Anne,  fearing  the  King  her  father's  resentment 
might  fall  on  her,  for  her  consort's  revolt,  had  with- 
drawn herself  in  the  night  from  London,  and  was 
then  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  Nottingham ; 
on  which  very  morning  we  were  suddenly  alarmed 
with  the  news  that  two  thousand  of  the  king's  dra- 
goons were  in  close  pursuit  to  bring  her  back  a 
prisoner  to  London.  But  this  alarm,  it  seems,  was 
all  stratagem,  it  being  then  given  out  that  the 
Irish  were  every  where  at  our  heels  to  cut  off  the 
Protestants  within  the  reach  of  their  fury.  In  this 
alarm  our  troops  scrambled  to  arms  in  as  much 
order  as  their  consternation  would  admit  of,  when, 
having  advanced  some  few  miles  on  the  London 
road,  they  met  the  Princess  in  a  coach,  attended 
only  by  the  Lady  Churchill  (now  Duchess-dowager 
of  Marlborough)  and  the  Lady  Fitz-Harding,  whom 
they  conducted  into  Nottingham  through  the  accla- 
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mations  of  the  people.  The  same  night  all  the 
noblemen,  &c.  then  in  arms  had  the  honour  to  sup 
at  the  Princess's  table,  which  was  then  furnished  by 
the  Lord  Devonshire,"  &c.  The  attendants  out  of 
livery  not  being  sufficient  to  wait  on  so  many, 
young  Gibber  is  placed  behind  the  chair  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Churchill,  to  attend  particularly  to 
her  commands ;  and  though  the  conjuncture  is  so 
striking,  the  young  gentleman  hears  nothing  but 
the  words  addressed  to  him  by  this  lovely  lady, 
"  Some  wine  and  water!" 

Where,  meantime,  was  the  father  of  the  Princess  ? 
At  Whitehall,  stupified  with  terror  and  despon- 
dency, from  the  vain  effort  of  transient  resistance. 
And  where  are  his  Popish  advisers  and  prophcsij- 
ing  priests  ?  Where  Father  Peters  the  Jesuit  ?  Fled 
to  France.  Is  there  no  hope  ?  He  appeals  to  the  poor 
aged  Protestant  Duke  of  Bedford,  "My  Lord,  you 
have  influence,  and  can  assist  me!"  How  must  he 
have  felt  the  bitter  words, "  I  am  a  poor  old  man ;  but" 
— faintly,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  had  once  a  son,  who  might 
have  been  serviceable."  The  King  spoke  not,  for 
he  had  been  the  chief,  perhaps  only  cause  of  bring- 
ing this  son  to  the  block.  Where  is  the  Queen  ? 
In  agony  at  Whitehall.  Not  more  than  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  afterwards,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
she  is  crossing  the  Thames  at  night,  in  the  midst  of 
winter's  wind  and  rain,  disguised,  to  Lambeth,  that 
palace  in  which  the  English  bishops,  with  Ken,  the 
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most  esteemed,  signed  those  resolutions  that,  after 
they  were  acquitted,  caused  the  shout  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  indignant  voice  of  a  mighty  nation,  to  pro- 
claim, "  Priest,  tell  your  beads  elsewhere ! "  With 
what  reflections  must  she  have  looked  back  on  the 
clouded  and  glimmering  scene  of  a  kingdom  de- 
parted, to  which  that  shrinking  infant  at  her  breast 
was  heir,  and  dimly  seen  the  shores  and  buildings 
and  the  shadow  of  the  royal  palace,  never  to  be  seen 
again !  And  where  was  the  meek  and  apostolic 
Ken  ?  Praying  in  his  secret  chamber,  though  un- 
moved as  to  the  conscientious  part  he  had  taken  ; 
praying  to  the  God  of  mercy  that  he  would  direct 
the  councils  of  those  who,  in  this  emergency,  had 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  praying 
that  the  King  might  be  restrained  from  subverting 
the  religion  and  the  laws  of  a  free  Protestant  coun- 
try, but  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  in- 
j  ured. 

It  is  most  rational  to  suppose,  with  Ken's  dispo- 
sition and  feelings,  that  such  was  the  fervent  prayer, 
at  a  conjuncture  so  awful,  of  this  uncompromising 
but  holy  man. 

James  at  length  made  his  escape  from  a  stormy 
throne,  never  to  fill  it  again,  from  which  all  his 
descendants  were  excluded ;  and  he  ended  his  days 
with  a  scourge,  before  a  crucifix. 

After  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  pronounced,  that  the  late  King  had  "  abdi- 
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rated,"  and  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
(Mary,  his  daughter,  being  the  next  adult  heir) 
without  tumult  and  without  blood. 

Having  observed  that  Mr.  Fox,*  in  his  historical 
work  on  the  events  of  the  reign  of  James,  considers 
that  the  first  and  ruhng  passion  of  this  monk- 
monarch  was  the  desire  of  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
trolled power,  and  that  his  religious  feelings  and 
objects  were  secondary  motives  of  his  conduct,  we 
shall  here  look  back  a  little  on  some  circumstances 
of  James's  early  life  and  education. 

Now,  James,  almost  from  a  child,  evinced  his  pro- 
pensities. They  were  tacitly,  but  enthusiastically  che- 
rished by  his  mother ;  he  was  her  favourite  on  this 
account.  These  feelings  and  this  impression  grew 
with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength  ; 
and  being  so  young  when  his  father  w  as  cut  off,  not 
well  versed  in  the  first  foundations  of  Protestantism, 

*  One  would  have  thought  that  the  least  reflection  must 
have  shown  the  untenableness  of  this  idea ;  because  an  idea  of 
infallible  religious  truth,  connected  with  eternity,  which  has 
been  nursed  from  early  life,  and  raised  to  such  intenseness  as 
the  whole  conduct  of  James  evinces,  must  have  been  para- 
mount to  any  worldly  views ;  and  the  conclusion  would  be  more 
natural^  that  he  wished  to  introduce  his  system  of  religion, 
founded  on  infallible  heavenly  truth,  by  the  means  of  worldly 
power,  rather  than  he  sought,  as  his  paramount  object,  to 
establish  a  system  of  absolute  power  through  the  means  of 
motives  which,  if  they  actuated  his  mind  intensely,  as  they 
undoubtedly  did,  must  have  actuated  it  before  all  other 
passions. 
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and  disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritanic 
democrats  in  England,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  if, 
under  the  perpetual  influence  of  priests,  he  sub- 
mitted his  mind  to  their  spiritual  guidance,  he  must 
have  submitted  it  intensely  and  entirely. 

Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  become  a  monk  till 
"  ambition  sighed,"  and  then  his  heart,  which  had 
been  occasionally  superstitiously  impressed,  as  age 
approached  and  tempests  gathered  round  him,  felt 
the  ascendency  of  those  paramount  feelings  w4iich 
turned  the  proud  and  ambitious  conqueror  into  a 
withered  monk,  before  a  crucifix :  but  James  began 
life  a  monk  ;  he  was  no  more,  when,  in  a  place 
more  congenial  to  him  than  a  throne,  he  sought 
the  silent  cloisters  of  La  Trappe  ;*  and  he  died  a 
bigot,  as  he  lived. 

His  whole  soul,  while  on  the  throne,  was  set  on 
bringing  back  England  to  the  sole  infallible  church. 


•*  No  one  can  read  the  singular  account  of  Moutraye,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  his  conduct  in  this  solitary  and  silent 
scene,  without  admitting,  if  he  had  worn  a  crown,  how  little 
he  deserved  one,  and  that  the  feelings  of  a  monk,  and  not 
of  a  monarch,  must  have  been  at  all  times  predominant. 
Speaking  of  King  James  to  the  abbot,  Moutraye  said,  "  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  Royal  Guest ;  he  told  me  I  might  bet- 
ter say  of  his  Royal  Saint  ;  since  'twas  impossible  to  show 
a  greater  humility  or  a  more  exemplary  piety  than  he  did ;  of 
which  I  might  be  a  judge,  if  I  would  observe  him  at  church, 
whither  he  came  Jive  or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  rising 
even  at  hoo  o'clock  to  go  to  matins!  I  saw  him,"  continues 
Moutraye,  "  at  the  mass,  which  the  new  abbot  said  at  twelve. 
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from  which  she  had  so  far  and  so  heretically  de- 
serted ;  and  as  this  feehng  was,  and  must  have 
been,  from  what  has  been  obscrvedj  his  passion,  it 
must  have  been  his  master-passion.  He  esteemed 
Ken  more  than  any  other  of  the  bishops,  because  he 
was  not  without  hopes  that  he  might  have  become 
a  convert ;  nay,  as  we  have  remarked,  when  Ken 
went  to  Rome,  it  was  generally  conceived  that  he 
took  the  journey  from  inclination  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
James  could  scarcely  imagine  that  a  prelate  so 
devout,  and  yet  so  remote  in  disposition  and  prin- 
ciples from  the  Puritans,  and  withall  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  would  long  re- 
main a  heretic,  if  he  was  not  already  in  his  heart  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  he  too  late  found  the  truth,  for  the  whole 
indignant  nation  told  him  he  must  tell  his  beads 
where  he  list,  but  not  in  England. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  is  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  late  rebellion  was  the  result 
of  religious  enthusiasm  and  passion ;  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Episcopacy,  now  more  clearly  understood  and  far 
more  popular,  than  in  its  proudest  periods,  took  its 

He  was  constantly  upon  his  knees,  and  had  his  eyes  continually 
fixed  upon  the  altar  and  the  person  who  celebrated.  He  dined 
afterwards  in  the  public  refectory,  eat  nothing  but  pulse, 
drank  but  two  glasses  of  small  cyder,  and  refused  tivo  neiV' 
laid  eggs!'' 

VOL.    II.  M 
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place  with  new  respect  and  veneration,  due  to  the 
virtues  and  sufferings  of  those  who  filled  this  high 
post ;  the  rights  of  conscience  were  more  accurately 
defined  and  more  liberally  conceded ;  and  a  new 
Magna  Charta,  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
old,  held  out  cheerfully,  from  the  throne,  not  re- 
luctantly extorted,  the  Act  of  Toleration — the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  general  feeling  was  now  that  of  national  hap- 
piness, and,  in  comparison  of  any  period  that  had 
gone  before,  I  think  we  may  be  warranted  in  saying 
it  was  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

The  men  who  were  called  to  suffer  most  for  the 
share  they  had  taken  in  this  eventful  crisis,  were 
those  who  had  stood  in  the  front  of  the  contest. 

It  might  naturally  be  asked,  What  reward  should 
be  given  to  those  good  and  meekly-brave  men  who, 
actuated  by  conscience  alone,  stood  before  the 
King  ;  heard  his  rebukes ;  w^ere  neither  presuming 
nor  dismayed;  but,  steady  to  their  purpose,  be  the 
event  life  or  death,  when  threatened  with  the  severest 
visitation  of  an  incensed  monarch,  calmly  answered, 
"  God's  will  be  done !"  These  were  the  words  of 
Ken. 

But,  after  all,  what  was  their  crime  r  Merely  ^^e- 
titlomug  the  King  to  be  excused  from  doing'  that 
which  was  contrary  to  the  allegiance  which  they 
considered  due  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

If  they  had  been  convicted,  we  can  hardly  guess 
what  might   have  been  their  fate,  under  this  new 
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Babylonian  Lord — exasperated — claiming  spiritual 
sovereignty,  above  the  laws — urged  on  by  coun- 
sellors who  thought  no  leniency  ought  to  be  shown 
to  obstinate  heretics,  in  their  view  equally  traitors 
to  the  King  and  the  Head  of  the  Universal 
Church — the  people  shrinking  at  the  thought  of 
resistance,  when  the  ground  was  yet  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  miserable  followers  of  Monmouth — 
under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  monarch  might  have  meditated,  in 
case  the  jury  had  been  as  servile  as  some  of  the 
judges. 

That  death  itself  might  eventually  have  been  the 
consequence,  was  undoubtedly  believed  by  many,  as 
is  clear  from  the  ballad  of  the  Cornish  men  on  their 
beloved  Trelawney,  one  of  the  bishops,  already 
quoted  : 

^  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  forty  thousand  Cornish  boys 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

All  eyes  were,  after  the  Revolution,  turned  to 
those  bishops,  who  had  stood  so  mildly,  and  yet  so 
immoveably,  in  the  great  trial. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  utmost  they  seemed 
to  have  in  view,  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him  whom  they  still  considered  the  right- 
ful sovereign,  was,  that  a  regency  should  have  been 
established ;  but  when  the  abdicated  throne  was 
filled,  the  moral  and  conscientious  dilemma,  to  most 
moral  and  conscientious  men,  was  this  :  "  We  have 

M  2 
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taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  oath  was  to 
the  ^  ri^htfuV  sovereign:  the  rightful  and  lawful 
sovereign,  it  is  true,  has  ^  ahdicatecV  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  we  cannot  swear  that  his  successors  are 
'  rightful  and  lawful'  sovereigns,  when  we  have 
sworn  without  any  condition  that  the  rightful  and 
lawful  sovereign  was  another." 

To  render  this  oath  the  less  objectionable,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  words  "lawful  and  rightful"  should 
be  omitted.  The  oath  to  be  taken  to  William  and 
Mary  was  this : 

"  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be 
faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary.     So  help  me  God." 

An  oath  so  guarded,  we  should  imagine,  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  taking  ;  but  we  must 
recollect  the  general  acknowledged  principles,  at 
that  time,  of  the  extreme  loyalty  of  the  Church. 
"  In  vitium  culpse  fuga  ducit."  They  abominated 
the  principles  of  the  Rebellion,  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  legal  sovereign,  and  therefore  sur- 
rendered, without  conditions,  to  the  Sovereign,  all 
temporal  affairs,  Vv  ith  the  reservation  of  their  duty 
to  God.  Secondly,  we  must  remember  Ken's  lofty 
conscientious  feelings  at  all  times.  Thirdly,  we 
must  remember  the  character  of  the  times,  when, 
not  long  before,  such  a  book  as  the  Ductor  Diihi- 
tantiitm*  was  written,  for  those  who  "  could  strain 
at  gnats  and  swallow  camels,""  that  is,  when  at  Ox- 

*  And  also  Saunderson's  eloquent  and  logical  treatise  "  De 
Obligatione  Conscienti.^." 
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ford   had   been   established  what  was  in   derision 
called  "  the  scruple-shop." 

But  Bishop  Ken  had  far  more  elevated  feelings  ; 
and  whatever  those  feelings  were,  they  were  to  him 
the  law  of  God,  from  which  no  terrors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  no  worldly  considerations  on  the  other, 
could  make  him  swerve.  And,  however  we  might 
think  his  conduct  inconsistent,  after  the  decided 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  great  crisis,  no  one,  see- 
ing what  he  voluntarily  renounced — w^ealth — emi- 
nence—  power  —  to  retire  from  the  world  stripped 
of  every  thing  but  his  high  and  uncompromising 
feelings  of  conscientious  rectitude,  can  condemn  his 
motives. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  no  clergyman,  whose 
heart  would  not  reply  to  the  noble  sentiments  of 
Cowper,  as  to  genuine  loyalty  to  a  patriot  King  of 
his  country : 

"  King  though  he  be, 
And  KixG  IN  England  too,  he  may  be  weak 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  ;   still 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers, 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  chuse  to  grant. 
Beyond  this  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ours. 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GENERAL     ACCLAMATION KEN     RETIRES — HIS     CONDUCT 

JUSTIFIED    FROM  THE  DISINGENUOUS    CHARGES    OF  BUR- 
NET   LEAVES    THE    PALACE     OF    WELLS RETIRES    TO 

LONG-LEAT LIST    OF    NON-JURING    CLERGY HIS    LI- 
BRARY  PROMOTIONS    DURING    HIS    SHORT    POSSESSION 

OF    THE    DIOCESE REFLECTION    ON    THE    NON-JURORS, 

HIGH    TORIES    AND    JACOBITES. 

"  Laudo  manentem  :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quoe  dedit,  et  niel 
Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quEero." 

But  whilst  the  whole  nation,  from  the  princely 
mansions,  scattered  like  Long-Leat  over  the  fair 
vales  of  England,  to  the  humhlest  cottage  on  the 
common-side,  seemed  to  congratulate  itself,  as  If  an 
incubus  had  heen  removed,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  cathedral  and  conventicle  united  with  one  voice 
of  thanksgiving  ;  where  was  that  band  of  holy  bro- 
thers whose  firm  and  noble  resistance,  and  conduct 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  prepared  the  way  to  this  new 
state  of  things  ?  Had  they  joined  in  the  universal 
acclamation,  when  James  was  driven  from  the 
throne  ?  Ken,  the  most  resolute,  contending  on 
conviction  to  the  last  moment  for  a  regency,  or  that 
the  crown  should  be  settled  solely  on  the  head  of  the 
Queen,  when  his  voice  could  no  longer  be  heard, 
retired  to  the  rectory  of  his  beloved  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,   waitinc:  the   events  of   the   change,  with 
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religious  acquiescence  hut  imperturbable  resolu- 
tion. However  waywardness  and  an  appearance 
of  peevish  anger  might  occasionally  have  been 
witnessed  in  some,  such  as  Sancroft,  &c.,  nothing  of 
this  kind  moved  the  heart,  or  mingled  a  shade  of 
vacillating  regret  in  the  mind  of  Bishop  Ken. 

Burnet  most  unjustly  has  accused  him  of  such 
vacillation — most  unjustly — for  he  himself,  the  deli- 
berate accuser,  knew  the  reasons  and  grounds  of 
this  unjust  charge.  At  the  time  he  declared  Ken's 
conduct  was  "  unaccountable,"*^  he  knew  it  was  easily 
to  be  "  accounted  for,"  as  indeed  he  was  a  possessor 
of  the  letter  which  "accounted"  for  that  conduct 
most  clearly  and  unequivocally. 

As  the  letter  of  Burnet,  now  by  the  chane:e  of 
times  become  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  manly 
answer  of  Ken,  now  about  to  leave  his  beloved 
charge,  and  embrace  a  life  of  obscurity  and  poverty, 
are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  put  Ken's 
patriotic  part  in  the  clearest  light,  they  are  here 
inserted.  The  manly  letter  of  Ken  is  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  was  written  just  before  his  deprivation. 

Letter  from  Burnet,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Sails - 

hury,  to  Ken. 

"  My  Lord,  Sarum,  Oct.  1. 

"  This  gentleman,  who  is  presented  to  a  living  in 

your   Lordship's   diocese,   came   to   me   to    receive 

institution,  but  I  have  declined  the  doing  of  it,  and 

so  have  sent  him  over  to  your  Lordship,  that  you 

*  See  Burnet. 
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being  satisfied  with  relation  to  him,  may  order  your 
chancellor  to  do  it.  I  was  willing  to  lay  hold  on 
this  occasion  to  let  your  Lordship  know  that  I  in- 
tend to  make  no  other  use  of  the  commission  that 
was  sent  me,  than  to  obey  any  orders  that  you  may 
send  me,  in  such  things  as  my  hand  and  seal  may 
be  necessary.  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  see 
your  Lordsliip  so  unhappily  possessed  with  that 
which  is  likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  the  church,  if 
w^e  are  deprived  of  one  that  has  served  in  it  with 
so  much  honour  as  you  have  done,  especially  at 
such  a  time  when  there  are  fair  hopes  of  the  re- 
forming of  several  abuses.  I  am  the  more  amazed 
to  find  your  Lordship  so  positive ;  because  so7ne 
have  told  myself  that  you  had  advised  them  to  take 
that  which  you  refuse  yourself,  and  others  have  told 
me  that  they  read  a  Pastoral  Letter  which  you  had 
prepared  for  your  diocese,  and  were  resolved  to 
print  it  when  you  w^ent  to  London.  Your  Lordship, 
it  seems,  changed  your  7nind  there,  which  gave 
great  advantages  to  those  who  were  so  severe  as 
to  say  that  there  was  somewhat  else  than  CON- 
SCIENCE AT  THE  BOTTOM.  I  take  the  li- 
berty to  write  this  freely  to  your  Lordship,  for  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  am  in  some  pain  till  I  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  pray  God  prevent  a 
new  breach  in  the  Church  which  has  suffered  so 
severely  under  the  old  one." 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  faithful 
"  Servant  and  Brother, 

Gi.  Sarum." 
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Kens  Answer. 
"  All  Glory  be  to  God." 
«  My  Lord,  Oct.  5,  1689. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  con- 
tinued concern  you  express  for  me,  and  for  the  kind 
freedom  you  are  pleased  to  take  iv'it/i  me  ;  and 
though  I  have  already  in  public  fully  declared  my 
mind  to  my  diocese  concerning  the  oath,  to  prevent 
my  being  misunderstood ;  yet,  since  you  seem  to 
expect  it  of  me,  I  will  give  such  an  account,  which, 
if  it  does  not  satisfy  your  Lordship,  will  at  least 
satisfy  myself.  I  dare  assure  you,  I  never  advised 
any  one  to  take  the  oath  ;  though  some,  who  came 
to  talk  insidiouslij  with  me,  may  have  raised  such  a 
report.  So  far  have  I  been  from  it,  that  I  never 
would  administer  it  to  any  one  person  whom  I  was 
to  collate.  And  therefore,  before  the  Act  took 
place,  I  gave  a  particular  commission  to  my  chan- 
cellor, icho  himself  did  not  scruple  it ;  so  that  he 
was  authorised,  not  only  to  institute,  but  also  to 
collate  in  my  stead.  If  any  came  to  discourse  to 
me  about  taking  the  oath,  I  usually  told  them  I 
durst  not  take  it  myself.  I  told  them  my  rea- 
sons, if  they  urged  me  to  it,  and  were  of  my  own 
diocese ;  and  then  remitted  them  to  their  study  and 
prayers,  for  further  directions.  'Tis  true,  having 
been  scandalized  at  many  persons  of  our  own  coat, 
who  for  several  years  together  preached  up  passive 

OBEDIENCE  TO  A  MUCH    GREATER  HEIGHT  thttU  CVCr 
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I  did,  it  being  a  subject  with  which  I  very  rarely- 
meddled,  and  on  a  sudden,  without  the  least  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  past  error,  preached  and 
acted  the  quite  contrary  !  I  did  prepare  a  Pastoral 
Letter,  which,  if  I  had  seen  reason  to  alter  my  judg- 
ment, I  thought  to  have  published,  at  least  that  part 
of  it  on  which  I  laid  the  greatest  stress,  to  justify 
my  conduct  to  my  flock  ;  and  before  I  went  to 
London,  I  told  some  of  my  friends,  that  if  THAT 
PROVED  TRUE,*  which  was  affirmed  to  us  with 
ALL  IMAGINABLE  ASSURANCE  (and  whicli  I  think 
more  proper  for  discourse  than  a  letter),  it  would 
be  an  inducement  to  me  to  comply  ;  but  when  I 
came  to  town  I  found  it  was  false  ;  and,  without 
being  influenced  by  any  one,  or  making  any  words 
of  it,  I  burnt  my  paper,  and  adhered  to  my  former 
opinion.  If  this  is  to  be  called  change  of  mind,  and 
a  change  so  criminal,  that  people  who  are  very  dis- 
cerning, and  hiow  my  own  heart  better  than  my- 
self, have  pronounced  sentence  upon  me,  that  there 

is  SOMETHING  ELSE  THAN  CONSCIENCE  AT  THE  BOT- 
TOM, I  am  much  afraid  that  some  of  those  who  cen- 
sure me  may  be  chargeable  with  more  notorious 
CHANGES  than  that ;  whether  more  conscientious 
or  no,  God  only  is  the  judge.  If  your  Lordship 
gives  credit  to  the  many  misrepresentations  which 
are  made  of  me,  and  which  I  being  so  used  to  can 

*  The  Bishop  was  about  this  time  confidently  assured,  that 
Kin^  James  had  by  some  special  instrument  made  over  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  to  the  French  king. 
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easily  disregard,  you  may  naturally  enough  be  in 
pain  for  me  ;  for  to  see  one  of  your  brethren  throw- 
ing himself  headlong  into  a  wilful  deprivation,  not 
only  of  honour  and  of  income,  but  of  a  good  con- 
science also,  are  particulars  out  of  which  may  be 
framed  an  idea  very  deplorable.  But  though  I  do 
daily  in  many  things  betray  great  infirmity,  I  thank 
God  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  any  insincerity ;  so 
that  deprivation  will  not  reach  my  conscience,  and  I 
am  in  no  pain  at  all  for  myself.  I  perceive  that, 
after  we  have  been  sufficiently  ridiculed,  the  last 
mortal  stab  designed  to  be  given  us,  is  to  expose 
us  to  the  world  for  men  of  no  conscience  ;  and  if 
God  is  pleased  to  permit  it.  His  most  holy  will  be 
done ;  though  what  that  particular  passion  of  cor- 
rupt nature  is,  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  which 
we  gratify  in  losing  all  we  have,  will  be  hard  to 
determine.  God  grant  such  reproaches  as  these 
may  not  revert  on  the  authors.  I  heartily  join  with 
your  Lordship  in  your  desires  for  the  peace  of  this 
Church  ;  and  I  shall  conceive  great  hopes  that  God 
will  have  compassion  on  her,  if  I  see  that  she  com- 
passionates and  supports  her  Sister  of  Scotland.  I 
beseech  God  to  make  you  an  instrument  to  pro- 
mote that  peace  and  that  charity  I  myself  can  only 
contribute  to,  both  by  my  prayers  and  by  my  depre- 
cations against  schism  and  against  sacrilege. 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  very  faithful 
"  Servant  and  Brother, 

"  Thomas  Bath  and  Wells.'* 
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This  letter,  considering  the  provocation,  is  as 
fine  and  noble  a  specimen  of  just  and  Christian 
rebuke,  as  literature  can  present. 

I  think  it  right,  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  fur- 
ther observations  on  what  I  find  in  Burnet.  "  Some 
of  them  (the  bishops),"  he  remarks,  "  that  they 
might  recommend  themselves  by  a  show  of  mo- 
deration, moved  the  House  of  Lords,  before  they 
withdrew  from  it,  for  a  Bill  of  Toleration,  and 
another  of  Comprehension."  Now,  the  force  of  this 
remark,  which  has  no  very  great  "  sJiow  of  modera- 
tion," will  be  duly  estimated,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  five  of  the  bishops  enumerated* — Sancroft, 
Lake,  Turner,  White,  and  Ken — had  been  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  tried,  and  these  all  had  before  pro- 
fessed their  desire  of  liberal  comprehension  for  dis- 
senters ;  so  that  this  same  sentiment,  on  their  part, 
could  not  have  then  been  declared  for  a  "  show  of 
moderation." 

Burnet  says  further  of  Ken,  that  "  at  the  King's 
Jirst  landing,  he  declared  heartily  for  him,  and  ad- 
vised all  the  gentlemen  he  saw  to  go  and  join  him." 

Yes  ;  because  at  King  William's  "Jirst  landing,''' 
Ken  had  no  idea  but  of  a  regency, -f-  or  that  Mary 
would  be  placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  Thus,  Wil- 
liam was  indeed  allied  in  blood,  but  his  moral  character 
Ken  did  not  respect,  and  therefore  would  never  con- 

*  Of  eight,  who  were — Canterbury,  Worcester,  Chichester, 
Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  and  Peterborough. 

•J-  In  William's  Declaration  he  protested  he  had  no  design  to 
make  himself  King. 
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sent  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  "  right- 
fid"  possessor  of  the  same  throne  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  James. 

This  obvious  distinction  will  show  the  consis- 
tency of  Ken's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  momentous  crisis ;  but  it  is  always  necessary, 
in  looking  back  at  these  transactions,  to  consider 
what  were  his  views  ;  not  how  w^e  think  we  should 
have  acted,  in  the  same  case,  ourselves. 

This  consideration  only  can  reconcile  us  to  ano- 
ther part  of  his  conduct ;  his  moving*  in  the  Con- 
vocation (as  it  is  asserted  in  a  note)  that  they  should 
go  out,  and  in  the  name  of  God  proclaim  Mary 
as  the  legitimate  heiress,  the  throne  being  vacant ! 

Burnet  also  arraigns  him  for  a  further  inconsis- 
tency. "  During  the  debates  in  the  Convention," 
he  says,  (vol.  iv.  page  10,  last  edition,)  "  he  went 
with  great  heat  into  the  notion  of  a  Prince  Re- 
gent," and  now,  upon  the  call  of  the  House,  he 
withdrew  to  the  diocese  !  1 1  The  reason  is  obvious  ; 
because  a  regency  was  not  adopted. 

The  whole  of  Ken's  conduct  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly consistent  wuth  his  own  principles. 

First,  his  object  was  a  regency.  Secondly,  if  that 
is  not  to  be  secured,  the  daughter  of  the  "  rightful" 
monarch,  the  legitimate  successor  in  case  of  death, 
to  be  sovereign.  If  neither  of  these,  then  to  with- 
draw, and  wait  his  fate. 

"  Tlie  lot  of  virtue  is  a  private  station." 

*  Kouth's  Buniet. 
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If  Ken  told  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Eyre,  he  would  take 
the  oaths,  as  Burnet  declares,  it  must  be  considered 
how  far  the  witness  is  an  exception.  But  Ken 
returned  to  his  regular  duties  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  continued  to  perform  all  offices  openly  and 
fearlessly. 

The  latest  day  (1691)  having  been  fixed  when 
these  first  and  most  honoured  parents  of  the  whole 
race  of  Jacobites,  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics,  we  can  easily  conceive  with  what  prayers 
of  the  poor,  and  how  beloved  and  regretted.  Ken 
bade  farewell  to  the  diocese  and  the  flock  so  dear 
to  him,  to  the  Palace  at  Wells,  the  retired  gardens, 
and  the  silent  waters  that  surrounded  them — to  the 
towers  and  to  the  devotional  harmonies  of  his  ca- 
thedral. 

Surely  it  would  be  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive,  that,  on  the  draw-bridge,  as  he  passed,  on 
leaving  the  abode  of  independence  and  peace,  a 
crowd  of  old  and  young  would  Ije  assembled,  with 
clasped  hands  and  blessings,  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Mild,  comyjlacent,  yet  dignified,  on  retiring  with  a 
peaceful  conscience,  from  opulence  and  station  to 
dependence  and  poverty,  as  the  morning  shone  on 
the  turreted  chapel,  we  naturally  imagine  he  might 
have  shed  one  only  tear  when  looking  back  on  these 
interesting  scenes.  Perhaps  his  eye  might  have 
rested  on  the  pale  faces  of  some  of  the  poor  old 
men  and  women  who  had  partaken  their  Sunday 
dinner  so  often,  and  heard  his  discourse,  in  the  an- 
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cient  hall.  He  might  have  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  some  child  holding  out  its  little  hymn-book  ; 
then,  and  not  before,  we  may  conceive, 

*'  Some  natural  tears  he  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  seek 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

He  retired  to  the  hospitable  home  of  his  most 
benevolent  friend,  the  possessor  of  Long-Leat,  his 
friend  from  Oxford  days,  l)earing  with  him  an  uncor- 
ruptcd  heart — the  mournful  lute  of  his  Sion,  to  con- 
sole the  hours  of  sickness  and  comparative  solitude 
— the  small  Greek  Testament,  of  which  we  have 
spoken — his  shroud,  ready  to  be  put  on  when  his 
days  should  be  numbered — the  slender  income  of 
twenty  pounds  a  quarter,  the  residue  of  all  he  had 
upon  earth — his  favourite  but  "  sorry"  horse,  for 
occasional  journeys,  without  so  much  as  a  servant 
— and,  besides  his  pocket  Greek  Testament,  all  his 
other  books.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  con- 
sented to  take  the  annuity  granted  by  Lord  Wey- 
mouth on  express  conditions  ;  because  it  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  independence, 
and  his  great  gratitude  for  all  other  kindnesses  would 
appear  less  burdensome.  The  thought  of  owing 
more  for  kindness  than  we  can  ever  repay,  is  not 
among  the  least  oppressive  feelings  of  a  grateful 
and  affectionate  heart. 

All  the  books,  once  in  his  possession,  now  form 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath's 
valuable  and  splendid  library. 
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The  only  book,  I  believe,  in  which  there  is  any 
inscription  by  Ken  is  in  the  work  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  on  the  Lives  and  Apothegms  of  Illustrious  Phi- 
losophers ;  in  the  blank  leaf  of  which  is  written, 

"  Si  invenero  gratiam  in  oculis  Domini,  reducet  me ; 
Si  autem  dixerit  mihi,  non  placet,  praesto  sum. 
Facial  quod  bonum  est  coram  se.* 

"  Thomas  Ken." 

All  the  other  books  are  written  in  as  follows  : 

"  Ex  dono  Reverendi  admodum  in  Christo  Patris 
Dr.  Thomas  Ken,  Bathon,  et  Wellensis  Episcopi." 

The  books  are  principally  Greek  classics — Sto- 
boeus,  Pausanius,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c. 

As  I  am  not  aware  that  a  list  has  been  already 
published,  as  a  circumstance  of  curiosity,  I  shall 
here  set  before  the  reader  the  names  of  all  the  Non- 
jurors of  the  several  counties  throughout  England 
at  the  time.  The  following  list  is  taken  from  a  docu- 
ment among  the  Ken  Papers,  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mallet,  collected,  probably  under 
Ken,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harbin,  who  was  chaplain  to 
Lord  Bath  when  Ken  resided  at  Long-Leat. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  English  Clergy,  and  other  Scholars,  ivho 
have  refused  to  take  the  New  Oaths. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

KENT. 

His  Grace  William  Sancroft,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, &c. 

*  This  significant  sentence  marks  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
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Simon  Lowth,  D  D.   dean   of    llocliester,  vicar   of   Cosmus 
Blean. 

Mr.  Samuel  Grasconib,  rector  of  Stourmouth. 

—  Isaac  Gostling,  vicar  of  Sturrey. 

—  Sims,  vicar  of  Chislet. 

—  Knight,  rector  of  Wes'tbcar. 

—  Jones,  vicar  of  Lyd  Bedford. 

—  Richard  Johnson,  schoolmaster  of  the  King's  School  at 
Canterbury. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  NORWICH. 

NORFOLK. 

Dr.  William  Lloyd,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  Gawen  Nash,  minor  canon  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Melton. 

—  John  Shaw,  minor  canon  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of  Calton. 

—  John  Pitts,  rector  of  St.  Lawrence.,  in  Norwich. 

—  Francis  Roper,  rector  of  Northwold. 

—  Wright,  vicar  of  Wimondham. 

—  Richard  Kiddington,  rector  of  Falcolnstone. 

—  Thomas  Stone,  rector  of  Hemsted. 

■ —   Robert  Munsey,  rector  of  Bowsvvell. 

—  Daniel  Bret,  vicar  of  Hockham. 

—  Bern.  Skelton,  rector  of  Cantly. 

—  Thomas  Verdon,  rector  of  Great  Snoring, 

—  John  Gibs,  rector  of  Gissing. 

—  Henry  Day,  rector  of  Hunstanton. 

—  Richard  Tisdale,  rector  of  Felthorp  and  Trostry. 

—  Gibs  Wilcot,  rector  of  Brixley. 

—  Fisher,  curate  of  Warham  ;  D.D. 

SUFFOLK. 

Dr.  Nat.  Bisby,  rector  of  Long  Melford. 

—  Cha.  Trumbul,  rector  of  Hadley. 

Mr.  Edm.  Beeston,  rector  of  Spraughton  and  Melton. 

—  Anth.  Bokenham,  rector  of  Helmingham. 

—  Rich.  Webster,  rector  of  Glemsford. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Mr.  John  Owen,  rector  of  Tadenham. 

—  Samuel  Edwards,  vicar  of  Eye,  and  rector  of  Troston. 

—  Will.  GyfFord,  rector  of  Great  Bradley. 

—  Steph.  Newson,  rector  of  Hawkden. 

—  Edw.  Pretty,  rector  of  Little  Cornheath. 

—  Abr.  Salter,  vicar  of  Edwardston. 

—  Gipps,  rector  of  Brockley. 

—  Tho.  Rosse,  rector  of  Read, 

—  Tho.  Rogerson,  rector  of  Ampton. 

—  James  Smyth,  rector  of  Lownd. 

—  Richardson,  curate  of  Great  Thurlow  j  conformed. 

—  Will.  Philips,  curate  of  Milford. 

—  Will,  Ledington,  curate  of  Dipden. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ELY. 

ELY, 

Francis  Turner,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Dr.  John   Fitzwilliam,    canon   of  Windsor,   and   rector   of 
Cottihad. 

Mr.  Dowson,  chanter  of  Ely. 

—  Francis  Roper,  prebendary  of  Ely. 

—  Oldham,  rector  of  Stretham. 

—  Tho,  Hall,  rector  of  Castle  Camps. 

—  John  Slater,  vicar  of  Chatteris. 

—  Tho.  Dresser,  rector  of  Westley, 

—  Brooks,  rector  of  Cunnington, 

—  John  Malabar,  curate  of  Cottenham. 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Tho.  Boteler,  fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

—  Peter  Redmain,  ditto. 

—  John  Beaufort,  scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

—  Ephraim  Howard,  fellow  of  Queen's  College  ;  dead, 

—  John  Worthington,  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 

—  John  Woodward  ditto. 
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Mr.  Christ.  Armitage,  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 

—  John  Maleverer,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

—  Barth.  Worthley,  fellow  of  Caius  College. 

— ■  Thomas  Brown,  B.D.  fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

—  Robt.  Jenkins,  chanter  of  Chichester,         ditto. 

—  John  Billers,  sometime  University  Orator,  ditto. 

—  Will.  Lake,  ditto. 

—  Hilkiah  Bedford,  rector  of  Wittoring,         ditto. 

—  Thomas  Leche,  ditto. 


— 

Rich.  Oldham, 

ditto. 

— 

Tho.  Verdon, 

ditto. 

— 

Robt.  Appleford, 

ditto. 

— 

Tho.  Allen, 

ditto. 

— 

Tho.  Tomkinson, 

ditto. 

— 

John  Naylor, 

ditto. 

— 

Tho.  Cook, 

ditto. 

— 

George  Dawkins, 

ditto. 

— 

Tho.  Baker, 

ditto. 

— 

Thomas  Johnson, 

ditto. 

— 

Joshua  Hobson, 

ditto. 

— 

Arth.  Heron,  fellow 

of  St,  John's 

College, 

— 

Tho.  Davison, 

ditto. 

— 

Roger  Kemyon, 

ditto. 

— 

Rich.  Headlam, 

ditto. 

— 

John  Hope, 

ditto. 

— 

Math.  Pearson, 

ditto. 

— 

David  Jones, 

ditto. 

— 

Robt.  Sanderson, 

ditto. 

— 

Emmerson, 

ditto. 

Charles  Otway,  LL,D.  late  fellow,  then  resident, 
Mr.  Alex.  Horton,  ditto,  ditto, 

—  Adam  Buddie,  fellow  of  Katharine  Hall. 

—  Wil,  Philips,  ditto. 

—  Charles  Scrivener,  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  dead. 

—  John  Nash,  ditto, 

—  Michael  Bold,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  Hall. 

N  2 
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IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Thomas  Ken,  D.D,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Mr.  Sam.  Thomas,  B.D.  prebend,  of  Wells,  vicar  of  Chard. 

—  Hart,  vicar  of  Taunton  Dean,  and  prebend,  of  Bristol. 

—  George  Helliar,  vicar  of  Bromfield, 

—  Jones,  rector  of  Catcot. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Thomas  White,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Dr.  Arnold,  rector  of  Dean. 
Mr.  Bagshavv,  rector  of . 

—  Soam,  rector  of , 

—  Boteler,  rector  of  Lichborough. 

—  John  CufFe,  rector  of  Wickin,  in  prison  in  Northampton. 

—  John  Wilson,  rector  of  St.  Giles,  in  Northampton. 

—  Hilkiah  Bedford,  rector  of  Wittering. 

—  Hughes,  minor  canon  of  Peterborough,  and  curate  of 
Eye. 

—  Sam.  Hawes,  rector  of  Braybrook,  chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Griffin. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Mr,  John  Richardson,  rector  of  LufFenham. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Robert  Frampton,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bayly,  rector  of  Stimbridge. 
Mr.  John  Kirkham,  rector  of . 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  WORCESTER. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

William  Thomas,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  ;  dead. 
Dr.  George  Hicks,  Dean  of  Worcester. 
Dr.  Ralph  Taylor,  rector  of  Severnstoke. 
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Mr.  Henry  Panting,  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  in  Worcester, 
and  Upton-upon-Severn ;  dead. 

Mr.  John  Griffiths,  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester. 

—  Tho.  Morris,  minor  canon,  and  vicar  of  Clains. 

—  Ralph  Noriis.  vicar  of  Littleton. 

—  Thomas  Beynon,  curate  of  Upton. 

—  Tho.  Roberts,  rector  of  St.  Swithans. 

—  Tho.  Wilson,  rector  of  Arrow. 

—  Tho.  Keit,  rector  of  Binton. 

—  John  Marsh,  vicar  of  Long  Compton. 

—  Tho.  Wilson,  junior,  son  of  the  above-named  Mr.  Tho. 
Wilson. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CHICHESTER. 

SUSSEX. 

John  Lake,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  ;  dead. 
Mr.  Robert  Jenkins,  precentor  of  Chichester,  and  rector  of 
W^ersham. 

Mr.  Will.  Snat,  prebend,  of  Sutton,  and  vicar  of  Cookfield. 

—  Charles  Smith,  vicar  of  Somting,  and  rector  of  Comb. 

—  Edvv.  Wilson,  rector  of  Bletchingdon, 

—  Lewis  Roberts,  vicar  of  West  Firle  and  Bedinghara. 

—  Robt.  Nowell,  vicar  of  Seaford  and  B'pstown. 

—  Tho,  Brett,  rector  of  West  Dean  and  Folkington. 

—  Will.  Carr,  rector  of  Jevington. 

—  George  Dawkins,  vicar  of  Ecclesham. 

—  Tho.  Eades,  vicar  of  Chittingly. 

—  John  Moor,  vicar  of  Rushington. 

—  John  Pickering,  rector  of  Farring  and  South  Heighton. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  YORK. 

YORK. 

Dr.  Sam.  Crobrow,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  prebend,  of 
York. 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  rector  of ,  in  Holderness. 

—  Lamb,  vicar  of  Shillington. 

—  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Marnham. 
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Mr.  Holms,  vicar  of  Clifton. 

—  York,  minister  of ,  in  York,  and  vicar  choral. 

—  Mawlurn,  vicar  of  Crake. 

—  Brooksby,  rector  of  Rowly. 

—  Brasil,  rector  of  Weltham. 

—  Brome,  rector  of  Middleton  Tiers. 

—  Crescy,  vicar  of  Sherif  Hutton. 

—  George  Winstrop,  prebend,  of  York,  and  rector  of  Mal- 
ton ;  dead. 

Mr.  Simmes,  rector  of  Langton, 

—  Holmes,  rector  of  Rustwick,  and  vicar  choral  of  York. 

—  Milner,  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  prebend,  of  Rippon. 

—  Boss,  rector  of  Leawby. 

—  Kirby,  vicar  of . 

—  Nelson,  vicar  of . 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  WINCHESTER. 

SURRY. 

Dr.  Winford,  rector  of . 


Dr.  Brian,  curate  of  Newington  Butts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradley,  rector  of  Walton  on  the  Hill,  and 
vicar  of  Castleton. 

Mr.  Alex.  Mackintosh,  rector  of  Woodmanston,  chaplain  to 
the  1st  Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 

Mr.  John  Holbrook,  rector  of  Titsey. 

—  Jerem.  Oakly,  rector  of  Sutton. 

—  David  Lindsey,  curate  of  Croydon. 

—  Higden,  curate  and  lecturer  of  Camberwell. 

—  Wra.  Stanbury,  rector  of  Botley,  Hants. 

—  Worstly,  rector  of  Gascomb,  Hants. 

—  Henry  Jones,  rector  of  Suningvvell,  Berks. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  SALISBURY. 

WILTS. 

Dr.  Will.  Beach,  rector  of  Orcheston  St.  George. 
Mr.  Martynj  prebend,  of  Sarura,  and  vicar  of  Comptoa. 
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Mr.  Nath.  Spinks,  prebend,  of  Sarum,  and  curate  of  Strat- 
ford. 

Mr.  Davison,  rector  of  Aldworth. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  EXON. 

DEVON. 

Mr.  Thomas  Long,  junior,  prebend,  of  Exon,  and  rector  of 
Wimple. 

Mr.  Edm.  Ellis,  rector  of  East  Allington. 

—  Robert  Manley,  rector  of  Powderham. 

—  Abr.  Seller,  vicar  of  St.  Charles,  in  Pliniraouth. 

—  Nichols,  junior,  curate  of  Egford. 

—  Charles  Hutton,  rector  of  Uplime. 

—  James  Beaufort,  rector  of  Lanteglas. 

—  Thomas  Polwheel,  rector  of  Newland. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LONDON. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Mr.  Jos.  Crovvder,  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Fro- 
dingham ;  dead. 

Mr.  Tho.  WagstafF,  chancellor  of  Lichfield,  rector  of  St. 
Margaret's  Patten, 

Mr.  Rich.  Pearson,  rector  of  St  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane. 

—  John  Audley,  vicar  of  St.  Katharine's,  Christ  Church. 

—  Alex.  Ennis,  rector  of  St  Martyn's,  Vintry,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's Roial. 

Mr.  Bunny,  reader  of  St.  Dennis  Back  Church. 

—  John  Leake,  lecturer  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  St. 
Michael's,  Queenhithe, 

Mr.  John  Wood,  curate  of  Christ  Church. 

—  Mr.  Shadrach  Cook,  lecturer  of  Islington. 

—  Jerem.  Coliyer,  sometime  lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn. 

—  Bonwick,  master  of  Merchant-taylors'  School. 

—  Maxwell,  minister  of  Wapping  Chapel. 

—  Nath.  Holdford,  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Bucks. 

—  Rich.  Mills,  rector  of  Ridge. 
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i     Mr.  Sam,  Docl,  rector  of  Chigwell ;  dead. 

—  Sam.  Thorkittle,  rector  of  Littleton,  near  Chersea ;  dead. 
■^   VVoddroff,  vicar  of  Felstead. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN. 

LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Wollcy,  rector  of ,  in  the  Marsh. 

—  Ingram  Marc. 

—  Will.  Erskin,  rector  of  Wrangle  ;  taken  the  oaths. 

—  Brown   Bushet  Dobren,  rector  of  Sausthorp  and  As- 
wardby,  in  Lindsey. 

Mr,  Herman  Dun,  rector  of  Waddington  ;  conformed. 

—  Rich.  Carr,  rector  of  Huntingdon,  preb,  of  Lincoln, 

—  Charles  Poklington,  rector  of  Brington. 

—  John  Lowthorp,  rector  of  Coston,  in  Leicestersh. 

—  Hall,  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Kent. 

BUCKS. 

Mr.  James  Dallion,  rector  of  Langley  and   Rosborrow,  in 
Bucks. 

Mr.  Berkley,  rector  of ,  in  Bedfordsh.. 

—  Watson,  vicar  of  Milbrook. 

—  Dan,  Pottinger,  rector  of ,  in  Lincolnsh. 

—  Davenport,  rector  of  Westraising,  Lincolnshire ;  can- 
formed, 

Mr.  Anth.  May,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Ferrers,  of  Chartley. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CHESTER. 

Mr.  Tho.  West,  rector  of  Childow. 

—  Boardman,  rector  of  Grepnal. 

—  Tho.  Mallory,  rector  of  Mobberly. 

—  James  Peak,  vicar  of  Bowden. 

—  Tho.  Falkner,  vicar  of  Middlewieh. 

—  John  Oakes,  vicar  of  Whichgate. 

—  Only  Vanogden,  vicar  of  Bladworth. 

—  Ralph  Lowncles,  rector  of  Eccleston, 

—  Davic!?,  vicar  of  Frodsham. 
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Mr.  Richardson,  rector  of  Peever. 

—  Phil.  Egerton,  son  of  Sir  Phil.  Egerton,  Bart. 

—  Cumblach,  vicar  of  Lym. 

—  Geo.  Newton,  rector  of  Cheedle,  and  vicar  of  Presbury. 

—  Maurice,  rector  of , 

These  were  the  Nonjurors  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third ! 

We  may  here  observe,  so  little  did  Bishop  Ken 
seek  to  influence  those  whom  he  obliged,  that 
of  all  the  clergy  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  pre- 
ferment, only  one  was  found  a  Nonjuror,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  list.  The  names  of  all  the  non- 
juring  clergymen  in  Somersetshire  (only  five)  are 
as  follow: 

Thomas  Ken,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thomas,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  Wells, 
Vicar  of  Chard. 

Mr.  Hart,  Vicar  of  Taunton-Dean,  Prebendary 
of  Bristol. 

Mr.  George  Helliar,  Vicar  of  Bromfield. 

Mr.  Jones,  Rector  of  Catcott. 

Salisbury — only  four : 

Dr.  WiUiam  Beach,  Rector  of  Orcheston  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Martyn,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Vicar  of 
Compton. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Spinks,  Prebendary,  and  Curate 
of  Stratford. 

Mr.  Davison,  Rector  of  Aldworth. 
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We  have  spoken  of  a  posthumous  work,  under 
the  name  of  Ken, called  "The  Expostulation  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

It  is  not  said  at  what  time  this'work  was  written. 
It  is  not  mentioned  hy  Hawkins.  Its  title  is,  "  Ex- 
postulatoria  ;  or,  the  Complaint  of  the  Church  of 
England,  &c.*  By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Thomas  Ken,  D.D,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  London  :  printed  and  sold  hy  J.  Ba- 
ker, at  the  Black  Boy,  in  Paternoster-row,  1711.' 
Price  1^.  3d. 

Prefixed  is  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  full  of  in- 
accuracies ;  for  it  was  written  before  the  Life  of 
Hawkins.  In  this  publication  Ken  seems  to  think 
almost  all  the  true  lights  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  now  hopelessly  extinguished. 

As  the  deprived  Bishop  stood  so  conspicuously 
among  those  whom  he  deemed  most  "  faithful 
found,"  though  he  retained  respect  and  affection- 
ate friendship  for  many  who  professed  different 
principles ;  we  shall  observe,  first,  that  in  this 
publication,  in  the  preface,  and  I  know  not  that 
this  has  ever  been  done  before,  the  character  of 
Dryden's  "  Good  Parson,"  from  Chaucer,  is  ap- 
plied to  Ken.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dry- 
den  was  dismissed  from  the  Laureateship  by  King 
William  ;  so  he  and  Ken  were  deprived  at  the  same 
time ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  read  many 


*  It  has  been  just  republished  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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passages  in  Dryden's  poem  without  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  observation  ;  for  instance  : 

"  Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  his  sense, 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence." 


"  The  Tempter  saw  him  too  with  envious  eye, 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try : 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed. 
The  Prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  withstood. 
Near  though  he  was,  and  yet  not  next  in  blood," 

For  Richard  read  James,  and  for  "  happy  Harry," 
King  Wilham,  and  the  parallel  is  exact ;  but  other 
passages,  to  which  I  shall  refer  the  reader,  will  seem 
still  more  appropriate. 

I  was  favoured  with  this  rare  publication  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Todd.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
its  authenticity;  but  some  passages  are  certainly 
worthy  of  Ken,  and  in  his  style  of  eloquence  ;  anti- 
thetical, but  forcible  and  impressive.  He  seems  to 
have  had  his  successor,  Kidder,  in  his  eye,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  former  lights  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  of  his  own  school  of  piety. 

""  Where  is  that  serious  holiness  that  crowned, 
that  solemn  gravity  that  adorned,  that  severe  virtue 
that  advanced  my  sober  ministers,  my  reverend 
pastors,  and  holy  men  ?  Where  is  thy  pious  and 
fervent  spirit,  O  devout  Hall  ?  Where  is  thy  gra- 
cious temper,  excellent  Usher  ?  Where  is  thy  even 
and   virtuous    frame,  serious   Hammond :     Where 
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thy  rational,  well-weighed,  and  staid  soul,  most 
venerable  Sanderson  ?  Where  is  thy  unaffected 
modesty,  fixed  integrity,  immoveable  fidelity,  un- 
erring capacity,  and  extensive  charity,  O  bounteous 
Ward?"*  &c.  "In  England,  as  in  Ramah,  there  is 
a  voice  heard,  '  Lamentation,  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning.'  I  (Church  of  England),  as  Ra- 
chael,  weeping  for  my  excellent  children,  but  they 
are  not !  " 

The  whole  pamphlet  is  in  this  tone.  It  must  be 
confessed  this  was  frequently  the  tone  of  poor  Ken, 
for  his  heart  seemed  only  to  be  filled  with  the 
dread  of  increasing  latitudinarian  and  Erastian  here- 
sies. Of  this  we  shall  say  more  in  another  place ; 
but,  having  given  a  list  of  the  non-juring  clergy 
of  1691,  we  shall  here  add  a  few  words  to  show 
how  the  High-Tory  and  Jacobite  faction,  after  the 
death  of  Ken,  grew  out  of  the  Nonjurors  of  1691. 

The  Nonjuror  became,  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  High-Tory  and  rank  Jacobite.  The 
struggle  did  not  commence  till  after  the  death  of 
Ken,  1710.  Sacheverel  was  of  that  College  in  Ox- 
ford, e  cujus  arena  prodierunt  the  noble  and  gene- 
rous opposers  of  arbitrary  power  and  papal  dicta- 
tion in  the  time  of  King  James. 

From  the  time  of  this  trial  the  Nonjuror  by  de- 
grees slid  into  the  Jacobite  and  High-Tory.     Lord 

*  The  College  of  Matrons,  built  and  endowed  by  him,  at 
Salisbury,  proves  how  just  is  this  eulogium. 
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Weymouth,  the  friend  of  Ken,  originally  on  the  side 
of  King;  William,  became  a  determined  Jacobite. 
The  feeling  spread  more  particularly  among  the 
clergy  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  it  was 
felt,  and  the  feeling  not  disguised,  through  even  the 
lowest  orders  of  society.  In  1701,  the  birth-day  of 
"  the  Pretender,"  a  name  now  recognised  by  Parlia- 
ment and  through  the  country,  was  publicly  cele- 
brated, and  in  London  the  popular  song  was, 
"  Here's  a  health  to  young  Jemmy,"  which  was 
drunk  on  the  knees  I  "  God  save  great  James,  our 
King,"  was  composed  by  H.  Carey  in   1715,  with 

the  words, 

"  Soon  to  reign  over  us ;" 

and  the  following  allusion  to  the  popular  song,  ap- 
plied to  George,  was  common  in  1740: 

"  God  save  the  King  ;  God  save  the  Faith's  Defender; 
The  Devil  take  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender. 
But  who  Pretender  is,  and  who  the  King — 
God  save  us  all  ! — is  quite  another  thing!" 

The  song,  "Over  the  water  to  Charley,"  suc- 
ceeded in  1745.* 

After  the  Nonjurors,  the  doughty  Sacheverel  ap- 
peared in  front  of  this  party,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  in  this  celebrated  cause,  were  most  elo- 
quently and  powerfully  pleaded,  by  all  that  inge- 
nuity and  great  talents  could  advance  on  the  sub- 


*  Revived  by  the  author  himself,  after  Vernon's  victory,  and 
applied  to  George.    (See  Note.) 
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ject.  The  High-Tory  spirit  still  increased  ;  neverthe- 
less, under  the  firm  steerage  of  Walpole  and  the 
Whigs,  the  vessel  of  state  held  its  way  through  all 
the  storms  of  faction,  from  1715  to  1745,  when  the 
last  effort  was  made  by  the  United  Jacobites  and 
Tories. 

After  1745,  the  spirit  languished,  and  silently  ex- 
pired, except  occasionally  at  the  academical  orgies 
of  the  Oxford  Tory  parsons  and  rankest  Jacobites. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Hallam's  opi- 
nion, and  whenever  I  differ,  differing  with  the  sin- 
cerest  respect,  as  to  a  writer  who,  I  am  sure,  never 
wrote  a  sentence  implicating  a  body  of  men  without 
weighing  it,  and  never  said  a  word  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  veracity  and  charity — I  must  yet 
offer  some  reasons  for  dissenting  entirely  from  much 
which  he  advanced  respecting  the  character  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the 
First  and  Second. 

That  the  Oxford  clergy  were  rank  Jacobites,  as 
generally  were  the  higher  orders  through  the 
kingdom,  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  but 
first,  Mr.  Hallam  is  unintentionally  unjust,  in  my 
opinion,  because  it  might  be  supposed,  from  his 
views,  that  the  clergy  were  peculiarly  Jacobites  :* 
but,  if  "  Atterbury  would  have  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
tender, in  his  lawn-sleeves  at  Charing  Cross,"  and 
if  a  host  of  academical  Jacobites  were  in  the  same 

*  Hallam's  History  of  England. 
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University,  where  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  with- 
stood James  "  to  his  face,"  was  this  feeling  and  spirit 
corifined  to  the  clergy  ? 

No  ;  men  of  the  highest  talents,  and  many  of  the 
purest  integrity  in  public  and  private  life,  were  ani- 
mated with  the  same  feelings  at  the  same  period, 
and  nothing  but  the  firmness,  intrepidity,  and  vigour 
of  Walpole  and  the  Whig  administration  could 
have  withstood  the  mighty  spirit  of  opinion,  not 
only  in  the  clergy,  but  in  many  of  the  most  active 
public  characters,  arrayed  against  him.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  astute  and  eloquent  Bolingbroke, 
Walpole's  most  powerful  adversary ;  but  what  were 
almost  all  the  friends  of  Pope*  but  Jacobites, 
as  much  as  Atterbury  ?  What  was  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  a  host  then  called  patriots  ?  If 
not  Jacobites,  they  were  extreme  Tories,  and  the 
clergy  only  echoed  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  re- 
spectable names  in  the  nation,  avowing  equal  at- 
tachment to  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Exile,  and 
aversion  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

*  See  Verses  on  his  Grotto ;  but  I  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  more  on  this  subject,  after  the  death  of  James. 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  just  touched  on  it  in  tin's  place,  as  it  was 
suggested  by  the  list  of  the  suffering  non-juring  clergy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ken's  last  days  in  his  diocese,  and  final  departure 

FROM    IT. 

"  Jamque  vale." — Virgil, 

We  have  noticed  Bishop  Ken's  retirement  from 
the  debates  and  political  agitations  in  London  in 
1691.  With  a  heavy  heart,  but  unmoved  in  his 
resolution,  he  passed  some  time  in  the  quietude  of 
Polshot,^  near  Devizes,  before  he  went  into  Somer- 
setshire, to  take  his  last  farewell  of  the  diocese,  of  his 
friends,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  where  he  hoped  to 
have  passed  the  honoured  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  following  extract  from  a  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate letter-J-  to  a  lady,  written  on  his  leaving  town, 
which  fully  explains  his  sentiments  and  resolution, 
cannot  be  read  without  great  interest. 

«  All  Glory  be  to  God." 

"  Good  Mrs.  Gregge, 

"  If  you  hear  any  thing  from  my  friends,  direct 

your  letter,  not   to  me,  but  to  Mr.  Isaac  Walton, 

rector  of  Polshot,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house,  in 

the  Devizes ;    for  to  his   house   I  am  now,    God 

*  The  rectory  belonging  to  Isaac  Walton,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Ital}' ;  now  Canon  Residentiary  of  Salisbury  ;  only 
son  of  Piscator  Walton. 

+  From  Sir  Alexander  Mallet's  Collection. 
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willing,  going  for  some  time  ;  partly  for  my  health, 
partly  to  avoid  that  cloud  under  which  I  lye,  (and 
chiefly  from  my  brethren,  God  forgive  them  for  it,) 
as  having  done  all  that  is  proper  for  me  to  doe  to 
assert  my  character,  the  doing  of  which  has  created 
me  many  enemies,  as  I  expected  it  would. 

"  My  brother  of  G *  is,  I  hear,  out  of  harm's 

way,  in  Wales,  at  the  present,  but  I  have  heard  no- 
thing from  him. 

"  My  best  respects  to  my  good  mother  and  to 
dear  Miss,  who,  I  doubt  not,  behaves  herself  with 
all  decency,  and  piety,  and  humility,  as  becomes 
not  only  the  daughter  of  a  bishop,  but  a  bishop  in 
afliiction.     Dr.  Kidder  is  now  said  to  be  my  suc- 

*  Dr.  Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  (See  List  of  Nonju- 
rors.) During  the  times  of  the  puritanical  persecution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  returned  to  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
village,  Pimpern,  near  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  became  a  school- 
master, and  afterwards  chaplain  to  a  merchant-ship.  On  the 
change  of  times,  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  subsequently  Bishop  ;  and  gave 
up  all,  like  his  friend  Ken,  for  conscience  and  poverty. 

He  was  married,  and,  as  appears  by  Ken's  letter,  had  a 
daughter,  of  whose  affectionate  duties  in  adversity  Ken  speaks  ; 
and  who  that  reads  it  will  not  remember  Scott's  most  affect- 
ing and  beautiful  picture : 

"  Oh,  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  iiead." 
VOL.   II.  O 
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ccssor,  or  rather  siipplanter.  Hft  is  a  person  of 
whom  I  have  no  knowledge.  God  of  his  infinite 
goodness  multiply  his  blessings  on  yourselfe,  and 
on  my  good  friends  with  you,  and  enable  us  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  most  holy  will. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"  Tho.  Bath  &  Wells." 

How  interesting  at  this  period  must  have  been 
the  conversations  on  the  changes  of  times,  at  the 
retired  rectory,  with  the  former  companion  of  poor 
Ken's  travels  in  Italy. 

The  subscribing  clergy,  to  their  honour,  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  I  give  as  found 
among  the  papers  of  Ken. 

"  Petition  of  the  Clergy. 

"  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestic. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  his  Majesty's  most  obc- 
dient  and  most  dutiful  subjects,  the  Clergie  of 
the  Diocese  of  in  behalf  of  the 

most  reverend  Archbishop  of  the  Province  (of 
Canterbury),  and  the  right  reverend  the  Bi- 
shops at  present  under  censure. 

"  That  your  Petitioners,  having  had  great  reason 
to  bless  God  for  those  their  ecclesiastical  governors, 
by  whose  godly  wisdom  and  directions  they  have 
been  all  along  greatly  edified,  and  by  whose  religious 
conduct  and  exemplary  constancy  they  have,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  been  lately  preserved  in 
PERILOUS  TIMES,  and  for  whose  sufferings  and  im- 
minent dangers  under  which  they  then  lay,  your 
Petitioners    were   then,    together   with   the    whole 
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kingdoiii,  deeply  afflicted.  As  we  sliould  have 
thought  ourselves  very  happy  if  the  same  reverend 
persons  could  have  satisfied  themselves  to  have 
taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  SuprEiMacy 
HKjuired  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  so  we  can- 
not but  entertain  so  much  filial  tenderness  and  duti- 
ful affection  for  them,  as  passionateli/  to  entreat, 
that  the  CHURCH  may  not  suffer  so  great  a 
loss  as  to  be  deprived  of  them,  nor  they  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  comforts  of  that  great  de- 
liverance WHICH  WE  owe  to  YOUR  MaJESTIE,  tO 
which  they,  by  a  generous  and  seasonable  ex- 
posing of  themselves  for  the  common  safety,  did  emi- 
nently CONTRIBUTE ;  and  that  your  most  humble 
Petitioners  are  more  especially  emboldened  to  ad- 
dresse  vour  Majestic  on  their  behalf,  from  that  full 
experience  we  have  of  the  peaceableness  of  their 
disposition,  for  Vvhich  we  are  ready  to  stand  en- 
gaged, and  particularly  from  this  consideration,  that 
although  they  have  not  taken  the  oaths  themselves, 
yet,  neither  we,  your  Petitioners,  nor  any  depending 
on  them,  have,  as  we  are  morally  assured,  ever  by 
them  been  discouraged  from  taking  the  same. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  most  excellent 
Majestic,  graciously  to  propound  some  such  expe- 
dient as  shall  seem  most  proper  to  your  Majestie's 
high  wisdom,  that  these  reverend  persons  may  not 
stand  deprived  of  their  revenues  and  dignity,  and 
may  be  restored  to  such  administration  of  their 
several  functions  as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and 
honour  of  your  Majesty's  government.  And  your 
Petitioners,  &c." 

Surely  this  Petition,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  never  published  before,  is  as  creditable  to  tlie 
clergy  who  presented  it,  as  to  those  virtuous  men 
in  whose  behalf  it  was  presented  ;  and  who  does  not 
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feel  that  it  would  have  been  almost  as  glorious  to 
King  William  (considering  what  is  so  cogently 
advanced  in  the  Petition)  as  his  English  diadem,  to 
have  consented  to  the  prayer ;  but  I  very  much  fear, 
as  Burnet  was  consulted  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  Church,  that  he  was  more  inexorable  than  Mary 
or  even  William ;  for  he  could  never  forget  the  indig- 
nity of  being  refused  consecration  by  Sancroft ;  he 
personally  disliked  Ken,  and  evinces  even  the  deep- 
est injustice  to  him  ;  and  besides,  his  principles  were 
in  every  thing  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  all 
these  unfortunate  men.  Neither  could  Burnet  be  in- 
sensible to  Ken's  cutting  observations  in  his  answer 
to  my  Lord  of  Sarum's  Letter;  nor  could  King 
William  forget  his  manly  opposition  to  him  in 
Holland.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard 
of  a  petition  in  the  favour  of  this  good  man,  from 
Lady  Rochford,  now  by  Ken's  means  in  virtuous 
happiness. 

It  is  stated  by  Rapin*that  "  Bishop  Burnet  had, 
by  the  Queen's  orders,  moved  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester and  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  great  credit 
them"  (the  deprived  bishops),  "  to  try  whether, 
in  case  an  Act  could  he  obtained  to  excuse  them 
from  taking  the  oaths,  they  would  proceed  to  dis- 
charge their  functions,  in  ordinations,  &c.  and  assist 
at  public  worship,  as  formerly.  But  thei/  ivould 
give  no  answer ;  only  they  said  they  would  live 
quietly^ 

*  See  Rapin,  vol.  xvii. 
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Now  Ken  did  discharge  his  functionSj  as  his  manly 
letter  will  show  ;  and  what  could  the  other  Bishops 
say  or  do  more  than  that  they  would  discharge  their 
functions  and  live  quietly^  which  all  except  Turner 
did  ?  *  But  mark  Burnet's  own  candid  interpretation 
of  "  living  quietly."  "  That  is,"  he  says, "  keep  them- 
selves close,  till  a  proper  time  should  encourage 
THEM  to  act  more  OPENLY  ! !  Upou  this  all 
thoughts  of  the  kind  were  laid  aside  ! " — Burnet. 

Upon  this  candid  inference  of  the  Whig  histo- 
rian, "  living  quietly"  meant  "  keeping  themselves 
close,  till  a  proper  time  should  encourage  them 

TO  ACT  more  openly!" 

It  is  no  wonder  that  grace  was  refused ;  but,  as  far 
as  Ken  is  concerned,  all  his  correspondence,  and  his 
quiet  and  blameless  life,  refute  the  disingenuous 
slander. 

These  passages  themselves  seem  to  me  to  prove, 
that  the  harshness  of  the  Court  to  these  virtuous 
men,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  magnani- 
mous candour  of  him  whom  Lord  Dartmouth  called 
"  the  little  Scotch  Parson  !" 

*  Spirit  of  George  Fox  !  who  could  dream  of  a  Bishop  and  a 
Quaker  (Turner  and  Penn)  being  concerned  in  the  same  plot  ? 
The  fate  of  the  Archbishop  and  Ken,  and  the  other  deprived 
Bishops,  was  sealed  by  the  words  in  Turner's  Correspondence  : 
"  I  speak  in  the  plural,  because  I  trnVcmy  elder  BnoTHEU's 
sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  the  kest  of  the  family." 
This  obscure  passage,  with  Burnet's  ready  interpretation,  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  construed  as  involving  Ken  in 
Turner  and  Penn's  designs. 
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To  show  how  utterly  devoid  of  truth  is  Burnet's 
assertion,  that  the  Bishops  did  not  discharge  their 
functions,  as  far  as  the  assertion  affects  the  dignified 
and  manly  conduct  of  Bishop  Ken,  I  puhlish  his 
own  account,  in  an  original  letter  to  Harbin,  Lord 
Bath's  Chaplain. 

«  All  Glory,"  &c. 
"  Good  Mr.  Harbin, 
" You  tell  me  that  Mr.  Pitts  cen- 
sures the  deprived  Bishops  for  not  asserting  their 
rights  in  a  public  manner  at  their  deprivation.  If 
he  puts  me  among  the  number,  he  does  me  wrong ; 
for  I,  at  the  time,  in  my  Cathedral,  which  was 
the  proper  place,  from  my  Pastoral  Chair,  pub- 
licly asserted  my  canonical  right,  professing  that 
I  esteemed  myself  the  Canonical  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  I  would  be  ready,  on  all  occa- 
sions, TO  PERFORME  MY  PASTORAL  DUTIES.      This  I 

did  when  all  were  devoted  to  the  Revolution,  and 
waited  for  suggestions  which  they  might  inform  of;* 
particularly,  it  was  then  urged  that  I  said  I  was  the 
lawful  pastour,  insomuch  that  I  was  faine  to  appeal 
to  some  less  byassed,  whether  my  word  was  not 
*  canonical^  which  I  judged  as  most  proper,  and  a 
word  that  the  law  was  a  stranger  to.  I  professed, 
that  not  being  able  to  make  this  declaration  to  the 
whole  diocese,  I  made  it  virtually  to  all,  by  making 
it  in  the  Market-square. 


*  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  read  the  MS.  correctly. 
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"  What  others*  of  my  brethren  did,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  acted  as  uniformly  as  I  could. 

"  Pray  let  good  Mr.  Jenkins  know  this,  and  let 
Mr.  Pitts  know  it,  if  you  chance  to  meet  him.  Pro- 
bably I  may  have  the  copy  of  my  declaration  among 
my  papers  at  Long-Leat.  I  pray  to  God  to  restore 
my  good  Lord.  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear 
that  he  goes  abroad.  God  keep  us  in  his  holy  fear. 
"  Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

«  T.  B.  &  W. " 

Thus  we  find  that  Bishop  Ken  did  perform,  with- 
out compromise  or  fear,  his  ecclesiastical  duties, 
till  the  last  day  he  was  sufi'ered  to  remain. 

We  have  described  his  parting  with  the  young 
and  old,  at  the  gate  of  the  Palace,  amid  the  prayers 
of  the  poor  and  the  last  fiirewell  of  his  friends  ;  and 
now — 

"  Some  natural  tears  he  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon." 

He  "  wiped  them  soon,"  for  he  no  doubt  had  with 
him  that  constant  companion  of  all  his  fortunes,  the 
divine  book  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  most 
consoling  must  it  have  been  that,  in  the  mutations 
of  life,  w^th  his  warm  devotional  feelings  and  affec- 
tionate heart,  he  should  have  found  shelter  for  his 
gray  hairs  at  Longleat,  during  the  long  space  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  till  the  world  and  all  its 

*  Sancroft's  conduct,  after  deprivation,  was  the  reverse  of 
manliness,  and  rather  betrayed  the  appearance  of  old  peevish 
resentment. 
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concerns  closed  on  his  aged  eyes  at  the  same  peace- 
ful abode  of  benevolence  and  friendship. 


I  subjoin  a  list  of  Clergy  in  the  diocese  pre- 
sented to  benefices  during  Ken's  possession  of  the 
See. 

"  The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Thomas 
Ken,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  before  he 
was  deprived  of  the  See,  disposed  of  the  prefer- 
ment, to  his  collation  and  donation  belonging,  as 
follows  : 


Date. 

Name  of  Benefices,  &c. 

Name  of  Persons  on  whom 
bestowed. 

1685. 

May  8. 

Kington  Manfield,  rec- 
tory. 

John  Dampier,  clerk, 
B.A. 

1686. 

June  20. 

1687. 

By  reason  of  Lapse. 
Ilchester,  rectory 

Rich.  Hody,  clerk,  M.A. 

May  25. 

Compton  Dundon,  pre- 
bend. 

Knightly  Chetwood, 
clerk,  M.A. 

June  8, 

Laverton,  rectory 

John  Axe,  clerk,  B.A. 

18. 

Englishcombe,  vicarage. 

Wm.  Keat,  clerk,  B.A. 

Sept.  27. 
Jan.  20. 

By  reason  of  Lapse. 
Middlezoy,  vicarage,  . . 
Compton  Dando,  vicar- 

AndrewLegg, clerk,  B.A. 
Nathaniel  Till  Adam, 

Feb.  10. 

age. 
East  Brent,  vicarage... 

clerk,  B.A. 
Jon.  Beachamp,  clerk, 
M.A. 

17. 
Mar.  1. 

Combe,  the  8th  prebend. 
Wedmore,  the  2nd  pre- 

Francis Cradock,  clerk. 
Matthew  Hole,*  clerk. 

bend. 

S.T.B. 

*  Of  Exeter  College  ;  Batchelor  of  Divinity,  1674';  cotem- 
porary  with  Ken  at  Oxford ;  vicar  of  Stogursay.  He  was  au- 
thor of  two  sernaons  on  our  Saviour's  Passion ;  and  a  sermon  at 
Taunton  before  the  mihtia,  1689. 
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Date. 

Name  of  Benefices,  &c. 

Name  of  Persons  on  whom 
bestowed. 

1688. 

May  10. 

Stoke  Gifford,  rectory. 

Eldridge  Aris,   clerk, 

M.A. 
John  Hart,  clerk,  M.A. 

July  31. 

Stanton  Prior,  rectory. 

Sept.  5. 

By  reason  of  Lapse. 
Buckland  Dinham,  pre- 

Samuel Hill,*  clerk, 

1689. 

bend. 

M.A. 

Mar.  25. 

Chancellorship    of    the 

Andrew  Paschall,  clerk. 

Cathedral  of  Wells. 

S.T.B. 

25. 
April  18. 

July  1. 

Lytton,  prebend 

Bavvdrip,  rectory 

By  reason  of  Lapse. 
East  Brent,  vicarage.. . 

Thomas  Cheyney. 
Thomas  Cheyney,  clerk, 

M.A. 
William  Churchey,  clerk, 

B.A.f 

13. 

Weston  super  Mare,  , , 

William  Stephens,  +  clerk, 

rectory. 

M.A. 

*  Samuel  Hill  was  a  servitor  of  Lincoln,  and  of  course  of 
poor  parentage,  without  interest,  and  having  no  recommenda- 
tion but  his  own  merit.  He  was  also,  though  of  obscure  pa- 
rents, a  native  of  the  county.  "  He  became  at  length,'*  says 
Wood,  <*  Rector  of  Kilmington,  and  much  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  and  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England. 

f  Stated,  as  in  the  former  collation,  to  be  vacant  by  the 
death  of  W' illiam  Pope. 

X  William  Stephens  published  a  sermon  before  the  munici- 
pality of  London,  in  vindication  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
1695.  His  zeal  may  be  estimated  fi'ora  his  having  caused  the 
tower  of  his  church,  which  had  fallen,  to  be  entirely  restored. 
He  was  tutor  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 

Of  the  others  I  can  find  no  particulars;  but  it  may  be  safely 
concluded,  that  to  Thomas  Ken  the  only  recommendations 
would  be  their  piety  and  virtues ;  and  that  they  were  neither 
Puritans  nor  Trullibers.  One  among  them,  and  only  one,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  nephew — Beauchamp,  probably  of  Tri- 
nity, Oxford.  William  Clement  was  Rector  and  Archdeacon 
of  Bath. 
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Date. 


Name  of  Benefices,  &c. 


Name  of  Persons  on  whom 
bestowed. 


1689. 
July  28. 

Oct.  18. 

Jan.  28. 

31. 

31. 


Ilton,  prebend 

Wanstrow,  prebend.  . . 
Combej  the  8th  prebend. 

Wedmore,  the  3rd  pre- 
bend. 

Stoke  GifFord,  also  Rod- 
ney Stoke,  rectories. 


William  Clement,  clerk, 

M.A. 
Jon.  Beachamp,  clerk, 

M.A. 
Eldridge  Aris,  clerk, 

M.A. 
William  Aris,  clerk,M.A. 

John  Pope,  clerk,  M.A. 


CONCLUDING  NOTES  TO  THIS  CHAPTER. 


Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Harbin  is  the  opinion  of  council, 
on  the  power  of  Parliamentary  deprivation. 

Counsellor  North  proves,*  at  great  length  and  elaboration, 
that  the  Parliament  have  no  such  power ;  but  neither  the  King 
nor  Parliament  were  cojivinced,  however  the  parties  them- 
selves might  have  been. 

One  great  object  with  Bishop  Ken  was  to  oblige  the  Lay 
Vicars  who  had  collegiate  establishments  near  the  Cathedral,  to 
reside  in  their  houses,  it  appearing  from  the  MS.  of  Kidder, 
that  they  lived  dispersed  in  the  country,  and  seldom  attended 
their  Cathedral  duties. 


To  the  List  of  the  Clergy  who,  in  their  several  dioceses,  re- 
fused the  oaths  to  King  William,  the  following  names  should 
have  been  added.  However  we  might  be  disposed  to  think 
them  more  scrupulous  than  tvise,  who  can  refuse  admiration  at 
the  disinterested  and  generous,  if  mistaken  views  of  these  men  ? 

*  This  is  a  valuable  document,  by  North,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  of  the  day,  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford. 
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List  of  Names  to  he  added  to  the  Nonjuring  Clergy. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM. 

Dr.   Dennis   Grenville,     dean,    archdeacon   and   rector   of 
Sedgefield. 
Mr.  J.  Cook,  vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  Durham. 

—  T.  Davison,  vicar  of  Norton. 

—  T.  Baker,  rector  of  Long-Newton, 

—  C.  Maddison,  Chester-le-Street. 

—  J.  Hope,  curate  of  Easington. 

—  M.  Johnson,  curate  of  Kellot. 

—  ,  Elwick. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HEREFORD. 

Mr.  S.  Benson,  archdeacon,  canon. 

—  T.  Martyn,  Home-Lacy,  rector. 

—  J.  Lloyd,  Yarpool. 

—  J.  Howel,  New  Radnor,  rector. 

—  —  WagstafF,  Little  Wenlock  ;  died  in  prison. 

—  J.  Gwillim,  Horwood,  rector. 

—  W.  Morse,  Langworthen. 

—  R.  Holder,  curate,  Stanford. 

—  J.  Scondret,  Madley,  vicar. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CARLISLE. 

Mr.  T.  Bell,  Aschani,  vicar. 

—  J.  Leigh,  Eden-hall,  &c.  vicar. 

IN  WALES— 5. 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Dr.  T.  Smith,  fellow  of  Magdalen, 

Dr.  T.  Bailey,  ditto.  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Dr.  Crostwhait,  fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  History  Professor. 

—  William  Hind. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Gardiner,  fellow  of  All  Souls. 

—  Edward  Hopkins,  fellow  of  Lincoln-college. 

—  Gandy,  fellow  of  Oriel-college. 

—  Thomas  Downs,  fellow  of  Baliol-college. 

—  William  Bishop,  ditto. 

—  Hughes,  ditto. 

—  William  Strachan,  commoner  of  Baliol-college, 

—  William  Brown,  ditto. 

—  John  Urry,  student  of  the  College, 

With  many  others  not  tvell  Jcnotvn. 

—  •         Pinock,  fellow  of  Brazen  Nose  College. 

—  John  Nutting,  commoner  of  Pembroke  College, 

—  Thomas  Lewis,  scholar  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

—  Squib,  rector  of  Staunton. 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LICHFIELD. 

Mr.  Cole,  vicar  of  Charlibury. 

—  Brown,  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield,  archdeacon 
of  Derby. 

Mr.  John  Kittlewell,  vicar  of  Coleshill. 

—  Digby  Bull,  rector  of  Sheldon, 

—  Smith,  vicar  of  Little  Packington. 

—  Edward  Harmer,  Monford,  Shropshire. 

—  Charles  Buclianan,   rector  of ,  recanted  and 

resigned. 

—  King,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Weymouth. 

Among  the  Tracts  and  Papers  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth, 
there  is  a  tract,  of  which,  I  believe,  even  the  title  is  not  known 
now,  or  that  Ken  ever  wrote  such  a  work.  The  title  is,  "  Di- 
rections for  Prayer,  for  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. — To 
the  Poor  Inhabitants  within  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Thomas,  their  unworthy  Bishop,  wisheth  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God. — Price  One  Penny."  There  is  no  date,  but  the 
name  of  Ken  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  title. 
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THOMAS   KEN. 


PERIOD   THE    THIRD   AND   LAST, 
FROM    HIS    DEPRIVATION 

TO 

HIS  DEATH,  AND  GRAVE. 


TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE 

THOMAS  MARQUIS  OF  BATH,  K.G. 

MY  SCHOOLFELLOW  AT  THE  SAME  SCHOOL 

WHERE  HE 

TO    WHOM    THESE    PAGES    RELATE 

RECEIVED   HIS   EARLY   EDUCATION  ; 

AND  WHO, 

IN    HIS    OLD    AGE    AND    SORROWS,    EXPERIENCED, 

UNDER    THE    HOSPITABLE    ROOF    OF 

LONG-LEAT, 

THE   CONSOLATIONS    OF    KINDNESS    AND    FRIENDSHIP 
TILL    THE    HOUR    OF    HIS    DEATH, 

THIS  PERIOD  OF  THE  EVENTFUL  LIFE 

OF 

BISHOP  KEN, 

IS,  WITIf  PERMISSION,  DEDICATED 

BY  HIS  lordship's  OBLIGED  SERVANT, 

W.  L.  BOWLES. 

Jan.Sy  1831. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RETIREMENT   TO    LONG-LEAT DEATH    OF    QUEEN    MARY 

ken's     examination     BEFORE     THE     PRIVY-COUNCIL 

RETURN   TO    PRIVACY    AT  LONG-LEAT. 

"  Quod  petis,  hic  est ; 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus." 

Horace. 

When  Ken,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  entered 
first  the  gates  of  his  noble  friend,  choosing  the 
humblest  apartment  in  that  magnificent  mansion, 
in  which  to  close  his  eyes  on  all  the  changes  of  the 
world — he  might  be  supposed  to  have  addressed  the 
benevolent  owner,  like  Wolsey, 

"  My  good  Lord, 
A  poor  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  fate, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you. 
Give  him  a  httle  earth  for  charity!" 

In  this  honoured  retirement  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  occasionally  visiting  his  beloved 
nephew  at  Salisbury,  and  his  few  remaining  friends 
elsewhere.  His  old  College  friends  at  Winches- 
ter were  among  them  ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that,  when  his  prosperous  career  in  life  was  con- 
cluded, he  could  not  have  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  that  literary  privacy  he  loved,  retaining  only 
his  first  preferment,  the  fellowship  of  Winchester 

VOL.    11.  p 
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College,  where  he  could  have  found  an  asylum  for 
his  gray  hairs,  in  the  seat  of  his  education  and 
among  the  scenes  and  friends  of  his  youth.  Prior, 
when  a  statesman,  still  kept  his  fellowship  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  place  of  studious,  classical,  and  elegant 
retirement,  when  his  more  eminent  career  should 
be  concluded. 

Ken's  situation  at  Long-Leat  was,  however,  such 
as  many  might  envy  ;  and  what  an  instance  does  this 
example  afford  of  the  value  of  academical  friendship! 
This  magnificent  seat  of  generous  hospitality  was  ad- 
joining his  own  diocese ;  the  scenes  were  in  beautiful 
accordance  with  the  thoughts  of  a  pensive  and  de- 
votional poet ;  and  the  solitary  woods  resounded 
for  nearly  twenty  years  with  the  hymns  and  holy 
songs  which  consoled  the  hours  of  retirement  or 
the  pains  of  disease. 

Thus  in  this  honoured  seclusion,  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  Ken  passed  his  peaceful  days, 
without  any  feelings  of  hostility  to  those  in  power, 
and  remote  from 

"  The  stir  of  the  great  Babel." 

After  his  removal,  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
found  in  filling  the  vacant  See.  All  to  whom  it 
was  offered,  and  the  pious  Beveridge  in  particular, 
refused  to  accept  a  Bishopric,  on  the  forcible  depri- 
vation of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Ken.  It  was  at 
last,  at  the  express  command  of  Queen  Mary  herself, 
accepted  by  Kidder,  the  Dean  of  Petei'borough — 
but  most  reluctantly ;  as  he  says,  "  he  never  ceased 
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to  repent  it,"  and  should  "  repent  it"  as  long-  as  he 
hved. 

As  the  circumstances  of  Kidder's  acceptance  of 
the  See  were  remarkable,  I  shall  extract  from  his 
MS.  what  he  says  on  the  subject.* 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  I  returned  to 
London,  and  there  I  continued  till  the  spring,  when 
I  waited  on  their  Majesties  as  chaplain.  About 
that  time  there  was  much  discourse  about  disposing 
of  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  the  late  archbishop, 
then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,'^  proposed  to  me  that  of 
Peterborough,  where  I  was  at  that  time  dean.  I 
refused  it  absolutely  ;  and,  a  while  after  that,  I  gave 
him  my  reasons  in  a  letter  why  I  did  refuse  it.  I 
added  also,  that  I  cared  not  to  accept  of  any  other 
bishopric.  And  this  I  did  that  I  might  avoid  fur- 
ther solicitation  that  way.  Some  time  after  this  I 
went  to  Norwich,  and  was  very  secure  that  I  should 
now  hear  no  more  of  a  bishopric.  I  had  not  been 
long  there  before  I  heard  the  news  of  filling  up  the 
vacant  sees.  Dr.  Beveridge,  I  found,  was  nomi- 
nated to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  but  he  refused, 
and  it  continued  vacant  a  considerable  while  after 
the  other  sees  were  filled.  I  had  letters  from  my 
friends,  in  which  they  sometimes  mentioned  me 
as  likely  to  be  nominated  to  it ;  but  I  did  not  fear 
that,  having  dealt  so  plainly  with  the  then  arch- 
bishop.    I  was  much  solicited  at  Norss4ch  not  to 

*  Preserved  in  the  Palace  at  Wells.    +  Dr.  Tillotson. 
P  2 
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refuse  a  bishopric  ;  and  had  I  been  offered  that  of 
Chichester,  I  had  not  refused  it.  But  that  was  full 
when  1  left  towm,  and  was,  after  I  came  to  Norwich, 
disposed  of.  I  did,  while  I  continued  at  Norwich, 
after  great  importunity,  write  to  my  friend  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, that  I  would  not  be  so  stiff  as  absolutely  to 
refuse  a  bishopric,  excepting  that  of  Bath  and 
Weils,  which  I  was  not  willing  to  take.  He  soon 
told  part  of  this  to  the  archbishop  ;  that  is,  he  told 
him  I  was  now  willing  to  take  a  bishopric  when 
offered,  but  he  concealed  my  exception  against 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  is  alive,  and  knows  this  to  be 
true.  I  had  no  reason  to  desire  a  bishopric  :  I  was 
well  provided  for  at  that  time.  Besides,  I  told  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paufs,  when  he  proposed  Peterborough 
to  me,  what  discouraged  me  from  taking  a  bishopric, 
viz.  that  he  refused  to  be  one  of  that  order  himself; 
for  so  he  did  for  a  great  while.  And  I  do  certainly 
know,  that  he  commended  another  person  to  the 
King  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  though 
he  could  not  prevail. 

"  But  now  he  was  archbishop,  and  that  reason  of 
my  refusing  a  bishopric  was  removed  ;  but  still  the 
reason  of  my  refusing  Peterborough  and  my  de- 
clining Bath  and  Wells,  was  the  same  as  before. 
For  though  I  cannot  say  I  thought  it  unlawful,  yet 
I  did  not  think  it  convenient  for  me  to  do  it.  I 
knew  very  well  I  should  be  able  to  do  less  good,  if 
I  came  into  a  bishopric  void  by  deprivation.  I  had 
never  in  my  life  come  into  any  place  of  that  nature. 
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I  had  suffered  that  way,  but  never  done  any  thing  of 
that  kind.  I  was,  however,  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  those  men  who  now  succeeded  the  deprived 
archbishop  and  bislio])s  in  Canterbury,  Gloucester, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  were  men  of  whom  the 
world  were  not  worthy.  I  had  known  these  excel- 
lent persons  a  long  time.  I  knew  them  so  inti- 
mately, that  I  was  well  assured  that  they  were  the 
great  examples  of  the  age  for  learning  and  for  piety. 
I  had  known  most  of  them  from  their  youth  up, 
and  could  say  great  things  of  them,  were  there  any 
necessity  of  it. 

"  From  Norwich  I  went  to  Peterborough,  to  my 
residence  as  dean.  Having  spent  some  time  there, 
a  messenger  came  from  Norwich  on  purpose,  with  a 
letter  from  the  late  archbishop,  who,  when  he  wrote 
it,  supposed  me  to  be  at  Norwich.  My  friends 
there,  seeing  it  franked  by  the  archbishop,  and 
supposing  it  of  some  great  consequence,  broke  it 
open,  and  afterwards  sent  it  after  me  by  this  mes- 
senger. I  read  the  letter.  'Twas  to  let  me  know, 
from  the  Queen's  direction,  that  I  w^as  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  the 
Earl  said  that  I  must  not  refuse  it.  I  was,  upon 
the  reading  of  it,  with  such  trouble  and  consterna- 
tion as  I  have  seldom  been  in  during  my  whole  life, 
as  Dr.  Patrick  Patryck,  wdio  was  then  with  me,  well 
knew.  I  saw  the  strait  I  was  then  in.  If  I  took 
this  bishopric,  I  well  knew  I  must  meet  with 
great  trouble  and  envy.     If  I  refused,  I  knew  the 
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consequence  of  that  also,  especially  Dr.  Beverldge 
having  so  lately  done  it.  I  gave  no  present  answer 
to  it,  nor  did  I  go  to  London  for  some  considerable 
time  after  this. 

"  After  some  days  I  returned  my  answer,  and 
'twas  to  this  effect ;  that,  unless  her  Majesty  would 
excuse  me,  and  think  of  some  other  person,  I  would 
accept  of  the  bishopric.  And  this  I  did,  not  per- 
haps as  wisely  as  I  should.  I  cannot  say  I  did  it 
against  my  conscience  ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that, 
since  I  have  considered  things  better,  I  should  not 
have  done  it,  were  it  to  do  again.  I  did  not  con- 
sult my  ease.  I  have  often  repented  of  my  accept- 
ing it,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  great  infelicity. 

"  I  was  consecrated  at  Bow  Church  the  30th  of 
August,  1691 ;  and  in  September  following  I  went 
down  to  Wells,  and  was  installed  in  person,  and 
returned  to  London  in  October  following,  where  I 
continued  that  winter." 

We  have  seen  that  Kidder  dates  all  Ms  "  infe- 
licity''^ to  his  acceptance  of  that  bishopric,  of  which 
Ken,  from  conscientious  scruples,  was  deprived. 
Beveridge  had  declined  it,  from  the  same  reasons 
of  respect  to  the  deprived  bishop  which  gave  Kid- 
der so  much  "  trouble  and  consternation."  How 
singular  is  it,  when  we  reflect  on  what  Kidder  him- 
self says  of  his  after  "  infelicities,"  that  he  should 
have  perished  in  a  tempest,  by  the  fall  of  the  chim- 
neys, in  his  Palace  at  Wells,  when  Ken  was  almost 
providentially   saved   from   the   same   fate   in  the 
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Canon-house  of  his  nephew  at  Sahsbury.  In  another 
place  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
what  is  stated  in  the  Biographia  (article,  Ken),  and 
show,  from  Ken's  own  letter  on  the  subject,  the 
peril  and  his  narrow  escape. 

When  Ken  was  now  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  he 
had  no  spot  on  earth  to  call  his  own.  In  mere  com- 
miseration he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  prebendal 
stall  in  the  Cathedral,  of  small  annual  value,  and 
afterwards  Queen  Anne  allowed  him  two  hundred 
a  year,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  further  account. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  his  final  departure  from 
the  Palace-gates — of  his  pensioners  waiting  to  re- 
ceive there,  with  tears  and  prayers,  his  parting 
benedictions — of  the  books  which  were  removed  to 
his  last  abode.  He  took  also  with  him  the  humble 
relics  of  all  his  worldly  wealth  —  the  small  silver 
cofFee-pot,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  that 
shroud,  to  be  put  on  his  cold  remains  when  the 
world  and  all  its  concerns  to  him  should  be  nothing. 

So  he  lived  till  1694.  In  that  year  the  Princess 
died  of  the  small-pox,  most  beloved,  most  regretted. 
The  picture  of  this  amiable  and  truly  Christian 
lady,*  showing  how  well  she  had  been  educated 
by  her  first  instructors,  of  whom  Ken  was  the 
most  prominent,  is  so  singularlv  affecting  that  I 
shall  place  it  before  the  reader.    It  will  bring  to  his 

*  Her  first  instructor  was  Compton,  Bishop  of  London  ; 
Hooper  and  Ken  afterwards. 
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recollection  the  picture  of  the  domestic  virtues  of 
Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  that  most  odious  and 
loathsome  of  tyrants — Henry  the  Eighth. 

*'  The  Queen  continued  still  to  set  a  great  example 
to  the  whole  nation,  which  shined  in  all  parts  of  it. 
She  used  all  possihle  methods  for  reforming  what- 
ever was  amiss.  She  took  ladies  off  from  that 
idleness,  which  not  only  wasted  their  time,  but  ex- 
posed them  to  many  temptations.  She  engaged 
many  both  to  read  and  to  work  ;  she  wrought  many 
hours  a-day  herself,  with  her  ladies  and  her  maids  of 
honour  working  about  her,  while  one  read  to  them. 
The  female  part  of  the  Court  had  been  in  former 
times  subject  to  much  censure." — RoutKs  Burnet, 
p.  235. 

What  an  interesting  and  affecting  picture  is  here 
drawn  by  Burnet  of  her  private  life  !  What  a  con- 
trast not  only  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  to  the  scarcely  less  flagitious  courts  of  George 
the  First  and  Second !  The  picture  of  domestic 
virtue  in  the  high  station  of  a  Queen,  has  been 
realised  in  our  memory.  As  to  this  amiable,  sen- 
sible, and  most  virtuous  Queen,  Mary,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  much,  in  other  days,  she  had 
esteemed  poor  Ken ;  that  he  had  been  her  confi- 
dential chaplain ;  that  she  had  been  a  witness  of 
his  many  virtues,  and  particularly  in  her  own  house- 
hold ;  who  does  not  feel  regret  that  she  had  not 
more  effectually  exerted  herself  to  save  him  from 
this  storm  ?     But  her  cold,  unforgiving  Lord  stood 
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as  much  in  the  way  as  the  "  httle  Scotch  parson," 
smarting  under  a  Uite  rebuke.  There  is  a  letter 
published,  as  from  Ken  to  Tennison,  reviling  the 
memory  of  his  respected  and  buried  mistress  ! !  But, 
from  Burnet's  silence,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
such  a  letter  could  not  have  proceeded  from  Ken's 
high  and  honourable  mind,  though  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  grateful.* 

King  Wilham  was  most  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  worth  and  the  exemplary  virtues  of  Mary  ;-}' 
but,  with  all  his  respect  and  affection  for  her,  we 
cannot  be  permitted  to  believe  that  his  domestic 
conduct  towards  her  was  entirely  blameless :  no 
complaint  was  ever  uttered  by  her ;  but,  from  his 
inordinate  grief  on  her  death,  it  might  seem  as  if 
some  feelings  of  bitter  and  agonising  remorse  were 
mingled  with  the  desolation  of  his  heart,  when  the 
corpse  of  her  he  had  treated  unkindly  (if  his  con- 
science told  him  it  were  so)  lay  placid  in  death  before 
him,  with  a  look  as  unreproaching  as  her  virtuous 
heart  in  life. 

*  In  a  note  to  page  3rd,  vol.  xix.  of  Rapin's  History  of 
England,  it  is  remarked,  that 

"  Dr.  Thomas  Ken,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tenison,  dated  March  29,  1695,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  sermon  on  Queen  Mary's  death,  reproaching 
him  particularly  for  not  calling  on  her  Majesty  on  her  death- 
bed to  repent  of  the  share  she  had  in  the  Revolution." 

f  Some  of  her  hair  was  found,  after  his  death,  attached  tu 
his  arm  bv  a  black  ribbon. 
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The  reader  will  compare  what  I  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  with  what  is  stated  in  Lord  Dartmouth's 
note  on  the  passage  in  Burnet,  where  he  speaks  of 
Queen  Mary's  death. 

The  note  is  as  follows :  "  She  was  generally 
thought  to  submit  to  the  King's  ill  humours  and 
temper,  more  than  she  had  reason  to  do,  considering 
the  insolent  treatment  she  frequently  received  from 
him,  which  she  was  never  known  to  complain  of 
herself;  but  I  have  heard  most  of  her  servants 
speak  of  it  with  indignation!" — Dartmouth, from 
MS.  Notes  to  Burnet."^ 

*  It  has  often  occuiTed  to  me,  that  Colhns,  in  his  exquisite 
dirge, 

"  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb," 

had  in  his  thought  the  lines  of  Prior  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
though,  it  must  be  owned,  the  idea  of  the  stately  monument, 
such  as  would  become  a  buried  Queen,  ill  associates  with  the 
poetical  tenderness  which  would  scatter  the  flowers  of  fancy 
on  the  *'  grassy  tomb"  of  a  village  maid. 

*'  O'er  Mary's  grave,  sad,  sacred  place, 
The  Virtues  shall  their  vigils  keep. 
And  every  Muse  and  every  Grace 
In  solemn  state  shall  ever  weep. 

"  The  future  pious,  mournful  pair. 
Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return, 
Vf'iihfragrant  ivreaths  and  flowing  hair 
Shall  visit  her  distinguish'd  urn. 

'"«  For  her  the  wise  and  great  shall  mourn. 
When  late  records  her  deeds  repeat ; 
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In  1696  some  of  the  Nonjurors  were  supposed 
to  be  implicated  in  a  design  on  the  life  of  King 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 

Shall  bless  her  name  and  sigh  her  fate." 

Uncongenial  to  poetry  as  some  of  these  images  are,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  resemblance  in  the  turn  of  the  verse  and  ex- 
pression, though  the  tenderness  in  Collins  is  so  infinitely  more 
touching,  as  the  subject  is  so  much  more  poetically  affecting. 

"  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  gather'd  sweet  of  fairest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring." 

I  will  not  pause  to  object  to  the  last  line  ;  but  how  exquisite 
is  the  music  and  cadence  and  imagery  of  the  last  stanza  : 

*'  Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed. 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 
And  mourn'd  till  Pity's  self  be  dead." 

So  different  is  our  poetical  sympathy  for  a  Queen  and  a  village 
maid ! 

There  is  a  fine  stanza  in  Prior.  Speaking  of  Britain  pre- 
paring for  war,  whilst  William  is  bowed  to  earth  for  the  loss 
of  his  Queen,  the  poet  personifies  Britannia  : 

"  In  martial  din  she  drowns  her  sighs. 
Lest  he  her  rising  grief  should  hear  3 
She  pulls  the  helmet  o'er  her  eyes, 
Lest  he  should  see  the  falling  tear." 

Mary  died  with  the  unusual  affection  of  English  hearts, 
save  some  of  the  most  obdurate  of  the  nonjurors.  The  text 
of  a  Sermon  is  well  known,  and  it  is  almost  too  odious  and  dis- 
gusting to  repeat — "  Go  now,  and  see  this  cursed  woman,  and 
BURY  her! ! " 
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William^  and  Ken  was  summoned  from  his  retire- 
ment, on  account  of  his  being  concerned  in  raising 
some  subscriptions  for  his  poorer  brethren. 

The  language  of  Paul  before  Agrippa  was  not 
nobler,  making  allowance  for  the  different  charac- 
ters and  situations,  than  Ken's  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  following  is  the  account,  from  Ken  himself, 
given  by  him  to  Hawkins  : 

"  An  Account  of  his  Examination  before  the 

Privy  Council, 

"  All  Glory  be  to  God." 

"  After  the  favourable  hearing  which  this  day 
the  Lords  of  the  most  Honourable  Privy  Council 
gave  me,  Mr.  Bridgman  came  out  to  tell  me  that 
their  Lordships  expected  a  copy  of  my  answers ; 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  here  humbly  offer 
to  their  Lordships. 

"  The  printed  paper  subscribed  by  the  deprived 
Bishops,  to  beg  the  alms  of  charitable  people,  being 
shewed  me,  I  was  asked, 

"  ^  Did  you  subscribe  this  paper  ?' 

"  A.  My  Lords,  /  thank  God  I  did,  and  it  had  a 
very  happy  effect ;  for  the  will  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer was  fulfilled  by  it,  and  what  we  were  not 
able  to  do  ourselves  was  done  by  others.  The  hun- 
gry were  fed,  and  the  naked  were  clothed ;  and  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  visit 
those  who  are  sick  or  in  prison,  is  that  plea  which 
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all  your  Lordships,  as  well  as  I,  as  far  as  you  have  had 
opportunities,  must  make  for  yourselves  at  the 
Great  Day.  And  that  which  you  must  all  plead 
at  God's  Tribunal  for  your  eternal  absolution,  shall 
not,  I  hope,  be  made  my  condemnation  here. 

"  It  was  then  said  to  this  purpose  :  *  No  one  here 
condemns  charity,  but  the  way  you  have  taken  to 
procure  it.     Your  paper  is  illegal.' 

"  A.  My  Lords,  I  can  plead  to  the  evangelical 
part.  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  shall  want  lawyers  to 
plead  that ;  and  I  have  been  very  well  assured  that 
it  is  legal.  My  Lords,  I  will  sincerely  give  your 
Lordships  an  account  of  the  part  I  had  in  it.  The 
first  person  who  proposed  it  to  me  was  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  that  holy  man  who  is  now  with  God ;  and 
after  some  time  it  was  brought  to  this  form,  and  I 
subscribed  it,  and  then  went  into  the  country  to  my 
retirement  in  an  obscure  village,  where  I  live  above 
the  suspicion  of  giving  any  the  least  umbrage  to 
the  Government. 

"  My  Lords,  I  was  not  active  in  making  collec- 
tions in  the  country,  where  there  are  but  few  such 
objects  of  charity ;  but  good  people  of  their  own 
accord  sent  me  towards  fourscore  pounds,  of  which 
about  one  half  is  still  in  my  hands. 

"  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  this  clause  in 
our  paper,  '  As  far  as  in  law  wc  may  ;'  and  to  receive 
such  charity,  is,  I  presume,  2/7j/c//  in  law  I  may  : 
and  to  distribute  it,  is  a  thing  also  ichich  in  law  I 
may. 
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"  It  was  objected  to  this  purpose  :  ^  This  money- 
has  been  abused,  and  given  to  very  ill  and  immoral 
men ;  and  particularly  to  one  who  goes  hi  a  gown 
one  day,  and  in  a  blue  silk  waistcoat  another^  * 

"  A.  My  Lords,  to  give  to  an  ill  man  may  be  a  mis- 
take and  no  crime,  unless  what  was  given  was  given 
him  to  an  ill  purpose  ;  nay,  to  give  to  an  ill  man  and 
knowingly,  is  our  duty,  if  that  ill  man  wants  neces- 
saries of  life ;  for,  as  long  as  God's  patience  and 
forbearance  indulges  that  ill  man  life  to  lead  him  to 
repentance,  we  ought  to  support  that  life  God  in- 
dulges him,  hoping  for  the  happy  effect  of  it. 

"  My  Lords,  in  King  James's  time  there  were 
about  a  thousand  or  more  imprisoned  in  my  diocese, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  ;  and  many  of  them  were  such  which  I 
had  reason  to  believe  to  be  ill  men,  and  void  of  all 
religion  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  relieve  them.  'Tis  well  known  to  the  diocese, 
that  I  visited  them  night  and.  day,  and  I  thank  God 
I  supplied  them  with  necessaries  myself,  as  far  as 
I  could,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  yet  King  James  never  found  the  least  fault  with 
me.  And  if  I  am  now  charged  with  misapplying 
what  was  given,  I  beg  of  your  Lordships  that  St. 
Paul's  apostolical  rule  may  be  observed,  ^  Against 
an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two 
or  three  witnesses;'  for  I  am  sure  none  can  testify 

*  Who  this  might  be  it  is  vain  to  enquire. 
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that  against  mo.  What  I  gave,  I  gave  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  gave  to  none  but  those  who  did  both 
want  and  deserve  it.  The  last  that  I  gave  was  to 
two  poor  widows  of  deprived  clergymen,  one  where- 
of was  left  with  six,  the  other  with  seven  small 
children. 

''  It  was  said  to  this  purpose :  *  You  are  not 
charged  yourself  with  giving  to  ill  men,  though  it 
has  been  done  by  others  ;  but  the  paper  comes  out 
with  a  pretence  of  authority,  and  it  is  illegal,  and  in 
the  nature  of  a  brief;  and  if  such  practices  are  per- 
mitted, private  men  may  supersede  all  the  briefs 
granted  by  the  King.' 

"  A.  My  Lords,  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  cannot 
give  a  full  answer  to  this.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  argue  it  in  law. 

"  It  was  further  objected  to  this  purpose :  '  By 
sending  forth  this  paper,  you  have  usurped  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.' 

"  A.  My  Lords,  I  never  heard  that  begging  was  a 
part  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  this  paper 
we  are  only  beggars,  which  privilege  I  hope  may  be 
allowed  us. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  Lordships  may  have 
had  strange  misinformations  concerning  this  paper  ; 
but  having  sincerely  told  you  what  part  I  had  in  it, 
I  humbly  submit  myself  to  your  Lordships'  justice. 

"  I  presume  your  Lordships  will  come  to  no  im- 
mediate resolution  concerning  me  ;  and  having  vo- 
luntarily surrendered  myself,  and  the  warrant  having 
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never  been  served  on  me  till  I  had  twice  attended 
here,  this  being  the  third  time,  and  my  health  being 
infirm,  I  beg  this  favour  of  your  Lordships,  that  I 
may  return  to  my  sister's  house,  where  I  have 
hitherto  lodged,  which  is  a  place  the  messenger 
knows  well ;  and  that  I  may  be  no  otherwise  con- 
fined until  I  have  received  your  Lordships'  final 
resolution. 

"  This  favour  your  Lordships  were  pleased  very 
readily  to  grant  me ;  for  which  I  return  my  most 
humble  acknowledgments,  beseeching  God  to  be 
gracious  to  your  Lordships." 

^'  Thomas  Bath  and  Wells, 
«  April  28,  1696."  Deprived." 

This  is  the  last  of  Ken's  appearance  on  a  public 
political  stage  ;  he  retired  to  his  lonely  harp  and 
the  Songs  of  Sion,  with  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
age,  in  the  shades  of  Long-Leat. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

KEN    AT   LONG-LEAT — DEATH    OF  JAMES — OATHS   OF  ABJU- 
RATION   OF    PRETENDER FIRMNESS    AND    RESOLUTION 

OF    KEN VISIT    TO    WINCHESTER    AND    THE    SCENES    OF 

HIS     YOUTH PROGRESS     OF     JACOBITISM     FROM     THE 

DEATH      OF     JAMES OF     THE     POPE- AND-PRETENDER 

PANIC. 

'<  The  Pope,  the  Pretender,  the  Devil." 

Old  Stanza. 

Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  se- 
cular power  the  right  of  deprivation,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title,  Bath 
and  Wells,  till  he  himself  resigned  his  episcopacy 
in  favour  of  his  friend  Hooper,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  its  place.  As  the  character  of  the  "  Good 
Parson"  was  written  soon  after  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  to  this  circumstance  Dry- 
den  must  have  alluded,  when  he  says,  in  this  beau- 
tiful poem, 

"  And  undeprived,  his  benefice  forsook." 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  exact  co- 
incidence of  other  parts  of  his  character : 

"  Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poof." 

<*  Of  sixty  years  he  seem'd,  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  too  fast ; 
Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence." 
VOL.   II.  fcL 
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Burnet  has  recorded  the  "  ascetic"  character  of 
Ken.  He  was  sixty,  the  year  after  his  examination 
before  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  following  lines  relate 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  his  poorer  non-juring  brethren,  as  they  also 
prove  the  date  of  the  poem  : 

*'  With  what  he  beggd  his  brethren  he  reliev'd,* 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd. 

What  has  been  thrown  out  will  more  evidently 
appear  from  the  date  of  Dryden's  agreement  with 
old  Tonson  for  his  last  and  best  work,  the  "  Fables," 
March  1698.  (See  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden.)  Ken 
being  sixty,  1697,  fixes  the  year  of  Dryden's  writing 
this  most  interesting  paraphrase  of  Chaucer's  "  Poor 
Parsonne." 

There  is  nothing  said  in  the  ancient  Bard's  "  Poor 
Parsonne  of  the  Town,"  of  his  being  sijcty  years  ;  so 
this  and  all  the  other  particulars  in  the  description, 
are  Dryden's  additions.  This  character,  then,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  drawn  yrom  the  life  by  Dryden,  and 
written  in  the  year  which  I  have  assigned  to  it. 

Dryden  seems  to  have  dwelt  on  this  portrait 
of  the  "  Good  Parson"  con  amore,  as  it  were  to 
make  his  honourable  and  last  amends  for  having  so 
often  and  so  long  made  the  clergy  the  objects  of 
his  satire. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  striking 


*   See  last  Chapter. 
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circumstance  which  I  have  pointed  out,  though 
he  says,  "  Dryden  discovered,  in  many  of  his 
writings,  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to  priests 
and  priesthood." — (Life  of  Dryden.)  I  would  re- 
commend the  reader  to  compare  Dryden's  character 
of  the  Good  Parson  with  Chaucer,  and  he  will  have 
no  doubt  that  he  who  sat  for  the  interesting  picture 
was  Thomas  Ken,  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Thus,  in  honoured  retirement,  passed  the  more 
obscure  portion  of  Ken's  later  period  of  life,  from 
his  examination  before  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
death  of  James  II.,  1701.  His  retirement  was 
soothed  by  religious  consolation,  the  songs  of  Sion, 
and  the  voice  of  friendship. 

In  the  year  1701,  that  king  of  bigots,  James, 
late  King  of  England,  finished  his  inglorious 
career  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains.  Erasmus 
or  Voltaire  could  not  have  written  a  more  bitter 
satire  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  account 
of  his  "  holy  life"  by  his  father  confessor.  This 
father  confessor,  if  we  may  believe  the  reporter, 
after  he  had  served  him  nine  years,  thought  he 
might  safely  affirm,  that  "  in  the  most  reformed 
state  of  Christianity^  and  in  the  most  virtuous  and 
pious  souls,  it  would  be  rare  to  find  more  unspotted 
intentions,  for,"  &c. 

"  Audito,  ccclum  et  terra!" 

"  He  kept  seven  fasts  !  and  would,  upon  certain 
davs,  bind  his  body  /ri/h  a  very  sharp-pointed  iron 

a  2 
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chain !  His  self-discipline"  (whipping  himself!) 
"  was  veri/  rigorous  !  and  withal  he  took  such  pains 
to  conceal  these  exercises  of  penance"  (whipping), 
"  that  having  once  by  chance  left  his  instrument  of 
discipline  where  the  Qxieen  found  it,  he  so  blushed 
on  that  occasion,  that  her  Majesty  never  saw  him 
in  such  confusion  in  her  life ! !  and  yet,"  continues 
the  naif  ecclesiastic,  "  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
did  not  yet  mortify  himself  to  his  mind!'''' — Rapin. 

On  the  death  of  this  supreme  dotard  and  besotted 
bigot,  the  King  of  France  publicly  acknowledged 
his  son  as  King  of  England,  and  the  oath  of  ab- 
juring THE  Pretender,  now  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  all  faithful 
subjects  of  King  William,  "the  lawful -dnd  rightful 
King"  of  these  realms. 

Here  was  another  grievance  to  poor  Ken.  An 
original  letter  written  from  Winchester*  to  his 
friend  Harbin,  shows  his  deep  distress  on  this 
occasion : 

"  Good  Sir, 
"  I  staid  at  Sarum  longer  than  I  intended,  by 
which  means  I  received  your  letter,  which  gave  me 
much  satisfaction  for  the  present ;  but,  since  that,  I 
hear  that  the  abjuration  goes  on,  only  they  have 
changed  voluntary  into  compulsory.-l-  I  am  troubled 
to  see  the  nation  likely  to  be  involved  in  new  uni- 
versal OATHS,  but  hope  they  will  be  imposed  on 

*  Mallet  Papers.  f  See  Rapin,  1701. 
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none  but  those  who  were  employed  or  promoted  in 
church  and  state.  I  came  to  Winchester  yesterday, 
where  I  stay  one  post  more,  and  then  goe  either  to 
S""  R.  U.  or  L.  Newton,  where  you  shall  heere  from 
me.  Little  MattJiew  is  very  well,  and  the  school- 
master, at  whose  house  I  lodge,  tells  me  is  very  re- 
gular, and  minds  his  hook.  My  best  respects  where 
most  due.  I  beseech  God  to  multiply  his  blessings 
on  yourselfe  and  on  the  family  where  you  are. 
"  Your  truly  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 
«  IVinton,  Jan.  22.  T.  B.  &  W." 

*'  To  worthy  Mr.  Harbin,*  at  the  Lord 

Weymouth's  Lodgings,  in  Leicester-fields." 

We  are  pleased  to  see  our  good  deprived,  Bishop 
under  the  roof  of  the  master  of  his  old  school, 
and  to  mark  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  progress 
of  "  little  Matthew,"  notwithstanding  these  terrible 
oaths !  We  are  peculiarly  interested  in  finding 
that  in  the  seat  of  his  early  studies,  now  without 

"  A  spot  on  earth  that  he  could  call  his  own," 
he  is  lodged  under  the  roof  of  the  "  school-master"-|~ 

*  Lord  Weymouth's  chaplain. 

f  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  who  was  the  master  when  Ken 
was  a  visitor  at  Winchester,  and  find,  from  the  kind  informa- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  that  "  the  Informator*  of  Win- 
chester College  in  1703  was  Dr,  Thomas  Cheyney,  on  whom 
was  written  this  distich  : 

'  Suadela,  et  mite  ingenium,  vultusque  serenus; 
Hae  tibi  erant  artes,  Quintiliane  sagax.'  " 

*  Informator  is  the  statute-name  of  the  head-master ;  the 
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of  the  school  he  loved,  forgetting  the  noise  and 
contentions  of  state,  and  his  own  lot.  We  might 
imagine  him  taking  "  little  Matthew"  by  the  hand,  in 
his  pensive  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Itchen.  Here, 
as  the  sun  sets  behind  the  ancient  fane  of  St.  Cross, 
how  often  must  he  have  called  up  the  remembrance 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Piscator,  now,  with  Morley,  his 
first  patron  and  the  friend  of  his  youth — at  rest  in  the 
cathedral.  We  delight  in  indulging  these  thoughts  ; 
for  indeed  it  is  no  imagination  ;  he  could  not,  in 
his  old  age  and  altered  fortunes,  have  seen  the  well- 
known  stream  and  ancient  buildings,  without  such 
remembrances  and  associations.  He  could  not  have 
marked  the  epitaphs  of  Morley  and  Isaac,  without 
remembering  the  many  happy  days  here  passed.  He 
could  not  have  seen  the  tower  of  the  College  cha- 
pel, and  heard  its  chime,  without  remembering  that, 
fifty  years  ago,  he  was  "  minding  his  book,"  like 
'*  little  Matthew ;"  remembering  also,  that,  in  his 
riper  years,  he  had  a  social  and  studious  home  in 
the  chambers  of  this  College,  a  house  of  his  own  in 
the  Cathedral-close,  though  he  was  now  without  a 
house  of  his  own,  or  lands  in  the  world.  Taking 
"  little  Matthew's"  book,  let  us  conceive  he  saw  the 
name,  and  written  underneath,  as  school-boys  often 

write, 

"  When  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent." 

vnider-master  is  the  Pagdagogus ;  distinctly  marking  the  cha- 
racter of  each.  The  verses  show  the  kindred  character  of  the 
friend  of  Ken. 
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Would  he  not  have  sighed,  feeling  that  this  "learn- 
ing," with  a  good  conscience,  was  all  he  had  left 
now  in  this  scene  of  mutation.  Such  thoughts 
must  often  have  passed  in  his  mind,  till  the  ter- 
rible OATH  came  across  him,  like  a  spectre. 

Respecting  this  harrassing  oath,  in  another  letter 
to  Harbin  he  thus  expresses  his  feelings  : 

"  You  will  do  me  the  kindnesse  to  set  me  at  ease 
about  it,  and  let  me  know  w^hether  it  w^ill  be  en- 
forced. It  is  an  oath  I  shall  never  tahe.  I  will 
rather  leave  the  kingdom,  as  old  and  infirm  as  I  am  ; 
and  if  it  is  likely  to  drive  me  to  that"  (illegible) 
"  I  would  gladly"  (illegible)  "to  prepare  for  the 
storme,  as  possibly  may  be  had.  Pray  write  by 
Tuesday's  post,  and  direct  to  William  Jones,  at  Ca- 
non Walton's  house,  in  the  Close,  in  Sarum.  My 
humble  service  to  my  good  Lord  and  Lady.  God 
helpe  us,"  &c. 

"  Yours,  goode  Sir, 

"  Very  aft'ectionately, 

"  T.  B.  &  W." 

His  anxiety  must  be  obvious,  from  his  requesting 
the  letter  to  be  directed  to  William  Jones.  Pro- 
bably the  Government  thought  no  more  of  Tho- 
mas Ken  than  of  William  Jones ;  but  it  shows  the 
feeling  among  the  Nonjurors  which  was  excited  by 
the  bare  idea  of  this  new^  oath. 

Whilst  at  Winchester,  among  the  friends  of  his 
early  youth,  and  walking  with  "  little  Matthew,"  he 
might  easily  forget  it.     We  have  remarked  his  pro- 
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bable  feelings  as  he  looked  back  on  those  (lays, 
when,  amid  these  classical  scenes,  he  was  a  boy, 
like  "little  Matthew."  Could  such  ideas,  indeed, 
which  the  distant  view  of  Eton  excited  in  the  pen- 
sive mind  of  Gray,  fail  to  present  themselves  to  a 
Wycchamical  poet  ? 

"  Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ; 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  you  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  Spring." 

I  shall  be  pardoned,  if,  from  Wycchamical  feelings, 
I  dare  to  attempt  putting  some  of  Ken*s  probable,, 
because  natural  sentiments,  into  my  own  language. 
Itchen,  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  margin  and  thy  silver  breast. 
Where  still  the  self-same  shadows  seem  to  rest. 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  ? 
Is  it,  that  many  a  summer's  day  has  pass'd, 
Since,  in  life's  morn,  I  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ? 
Is  it,  that  oft  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd. 
As  youth  and  hope's  delightful  days  flew  fast? 
Is  it  that  those  who  circled  on  thy  shore, 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 
Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend. 

Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart, 
As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend. 
From  whom,  in  happier  days,  we  wept  to  part. 

Sonnet  hy  the  Author,  on  visiting  Winchester. 
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But  the  thought  of  Ken  returning:,  after  the  many 
changes  of  hfe,  to  the  meads  of  his  school-days,  has 
led  me  involuntarily  astray,  and  made  us,  whilst 
"  our  old  brain  was  rapt,"  forget  our  task.  Ignosces, 
lector  ! 

This  oath  of  abjuring  the  Pretender,  now  first 
eo  nomine  mentioned,  was  coupled  with  the  oath 
that  King  William  was  "  rightful  King"  of  these 
realms. 

This  was  surely  harsh  and  impolitic ;  harsh,  be- 
cause thousands  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
swear  they  would  never  attempt  to  disturb  the  pre- 
sent government,  who,  at  the  same  time,  could 
not  conscientiously  swear  that  King  WiUiam  was 
the  '■^  rightfuV  King. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a  man  as 
Ken,  who  never  had  a  shade  of  the  thought  of  dis- 
turbing the  government,  though  he  could  not  in 
his  heart  assent  that  William  was  "  rightful  King," 
should  say  he  would,  in  his  "  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, leave  the  country,"  rather  than  take  an  oath 
which  to  him  would  be  perjury. 

The  enforcing  such  an  oath  was  equally  impo- 
litic ;  for  many  conscientious  men  would  be  driven 
to  take  that  part  openly  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  thought  of.  The  fruits  of  this  policy  were, 
that  Roman  Catholics,  Nonjurors,  High-church  To- 
ries, and  Jacobites,  sprung  up  armed  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  against  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover. 
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The  Parliament,  however,  resolved  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  that  should  oblige  all  persons  to  take  this  abju- 
ration !  It  was  carried  by  one  vote,  1701-2,  after 
long  debates,  on  Feb.  17  ;  for  an  account  of  which 
I  must  refer  to  Rapin.  Ten  in  the  House  of  Lords 
protested,  among  whom  was  Ken's  friend.  Lord 
Weymouth. 

This  feeling  against  the  Hanoverian  succession 
was  dominant  for  many  years,  not  only  among  the 
High-churchmen  and  Tories,  now  called  the  only 
Patriots,  but  generally  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  country.  The  spirit  afterwards  became  not  only 
more  formidable,  but  the  name  of  Hanover  was  the 
people's  aversion.* 

We  have  spoken  of  this  subject  before  ;  we  shall 
here  finally  observe,  that  they  who  supported  the 
Protestant  succession  were  considered  by  the  Jaco- 
bites as  utterly  degenerate  !  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  affecting  lines  of  Atterbury  in  his  old  age 
and  exile?     (Dissertation  on  the  Georgics.) 

"   Haec  ego  lusi 
Ad  Sequanae  ripas,  Tamesino  "k  flumine  long^, 
Jam  senior  fractusque,  sed  ipsS,  morte  meorum 
Quas  colui,  patriaeque  memor,  nee  degener  unquara." 

**  So  I  beguile 
My  pensive  leisure  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 

■*  The  leg  of  Britannia,  on  a  halfpenny,  was  considered  as 
the  likeness  of  the  Hanover  rat,  to  which  animal  it  has  some 
resemblance ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  vulgarly  believed  that 
the  large  rat  of  Hanover  came  over  with  the  family ! 
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Ah,  far  from  my  own  Thames,  and  now  grown  old, 
And  broken  down  by  sorrow,  yet  in  age 
Remembering  those  I  long  have  loved,  and  thee, 
My  country — nor  degenerate  e'en  in  death," 

After  the  List  of  NonjurmgClergy,we  have  spoken, 
in  adverting  to  this  subjectj  of  the  friends  of  Pope, 
Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  Sir  WiUiam  Wyndhain,  &c. 
We  shall  here  quote  the  Lines  on  his  Grotto,  to  show 
in  what  sense  those  friends  were  called  "  Patriots." 

Thus  are  these  "  undegenerate''  Britons  described 
by  the  great  anti-Hanoverian  poet : 

"  Lo  !  the  Egerian  grot, 
Where  nobly-pensive  St.  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham*  stole  j 
Where  the  bright  flame  was  shot  thro'  Marchmont's  soul ; 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  DARE  TO  LOVE  their  country,  and  be  poor!" 

Such  were  the  British  patriots  of  the  days  of 
Pope,  and  such  was  the  patriot  bard  who,  in  prose, 
had  before  spoken  of  "the  sink  and  colluvies  of  hu- 
man greatness  at  Windsor." 

As  the  abjuration  of  the  Pretender  has  led  me  to 
make  these  observations,  I  shall  conclude  with  an 
extract  from  the  singular  fragment  of  a  Satire  first 
published  by  Dr.  Warton  in  his  edition  of  Pope. 

The  Satire,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  frag- 
ment, is  as  powerful  as  any  written  by  this  consum- 
mate poet,  the  most  eminent  in  his  order,  though 
that  order  is  not  the^r^^  in  poetry. 

*  Written  in  1740,  in  which  year  Sir  William  died. 
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It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  following- 
lines  do  not  allude  to  the  Pretender ;  though  I  had, 
in  a  note,  considered  them  as  relating  to  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.     (Author  s  edition.) 

The  lines  are  the  following  : 

Pope's  fVorhs,  vol.  iv.  page  377. 
"  Alas,  ON  ONE  alone  our  hope  relies ; 
Let  him  be  honest,  and  he  must  be  wise. 
Let  him,  no  trifler  from  his     *     *     •*  school, 
Nor  like  his     *     *     *     *     *     still  a  fool—" 

I  should  read  the  passage  thus  : 
*'  Let  him,  no  trifler  from  his  Father's  school,* 

Nor  like ,  still  a  fool ; 

Be  but  a  man,  unminister'd,  alone. 

And  free  at  once  the  senate  and  the  throne ; 

Rich  with  his  *     *     *,  in  his  *     *     *  strong — " 

We  should  read  perhaps, 

"  Rich  with  his  title,  in  his  party  strong. 
Affect  no  conquest,  and  endure  no  wrong  j 
Whatever  his  religion  or  his  blood, 
His  public  virtue  makes  his  title  good." 

The  Hne, 

"  Whatever  his  religion  or  his  blood," 

might  induce  us  to  think  the  Pretender  was  meant : 
if  so,  it  is  singular  that  the  prophecies  of  Dryden 
about  the  father,  and  Pope's  of  the  son,  should  both 
end  as  poets'  "  dreams"  so  often  end. 

I  return  from  these  reflections  to  the  state  of 
parties  in  1701. 

*  The  young  Chevalier,  Prince  Charles,  was  appointed  Re- 
gent by  his  father. 
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We  have  seen  that  after  the  death  of  James,  a 
more  definite  and  formidable  convention  of  the  Je- 
suits and  Nonjurors  was  arrayed.  Hitherto  only 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  some  few  of  the  Non- 
jurors contended  for  the  divine  right  of  the  old 
King,  who  had  violated  the  charter  by  which  the 
throne  was  held.  Bishop  Ken  contended  for  a  re- 
gency, or  for  a  Queen,  ad  interim,  whilst  the  throne 
was  vacant ;  but  by  the  death  of  James  there  was 
a  more  definite  and  extensive  union  between  all 
who,  not  believing  the  fable  of  the  " warming-pan y^ 
were  not  inclined  to  admit  that,  if  James  had  vio- 
lated the  pact  between  him  and  his  people,  the 
Prince,  who  had  not,  should  be  cut  off  from  his  j'wre 
divino  inheritance ! 

The  name  of  the  "  Pretender"  was  thus  made 
familiar,  andm  any  were  his  secret  worshippers  in 
England,  from  1701  to  1745,  when,  by  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  all  further  hopes  of  this  visionary  mo- 
narch gaining  possession  of  his  throne,  by  "  divine 
right"  vanished  like  a  cloud. 

For  many  years  a  kind  of  terrific  chimera,  consist- 
ing of  three  nondescript  enemies,  almost  "  frighten'd 
the  isle  from  its  propriety."  One  "  the  likeness  of 
a  kingly  crown  had  on ;"  the  other  wore  a  three- 
crowned  tiara,  with  the  mystic  keys  of  heaven  at  his 
girdle ;  the  third  had  a  long  tail  and  cloven  feet ; 
the  phantom  of  these  three  potentates  terrified  at 
times  the  imaginations  of  good  Protestants,  and 
was  called 

"  The  Pope — the  Pretender — and  the  Devil." 
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This  triple  phantom,  at  one  time  had  nearly 
driven  the  German  from  the  throne.  The  great 
shrine  of  the  second  of  these  visionary  potentates 
was  at  Oxford,  where  vows  were  made  and  libations 
copiously  offered  by  the  Jacobite  doctors  ! 

Such,  after  the  death  of  James  II.  was  the  progress 
of  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  till  the  last  conflict  on 
the  moor  of  CuUoden,  after  which,  by  degrees  it 
entirely  vanished,  and  left  the  British  throne  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  that  illustrious  family  which 
was  placed  there  by  the  majestic  voice  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  illustrious  and  patriot  family,  I  trust, 
whilst  England  is  England,  will  reign  in  every  Eng- 
lish heart,  as  long  as  all  that  consecrates  the  "  high 
altar  of  public  praise,"  all  "  that  makes  obedience 
liberal,"  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  in  church  and 
state.     (See  note  at  the  end.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEATH  OF  KING  WILLIAM — PROPOSAL,  ON  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  KEN,  BY 
THE     REMOVAL     OF     KIDDER — KEN's     REFUSAL — GREAT 

HURRICANE,     1703,    BY    WHICH    KIDDER    WAS    KILLED 

CHARACTER  OF  KIDDER,  AND  PARTICULARLY  THAT  PART 
OF  IT  WHICH  SO  STRONGLY  EXCITED  THE  PREJUDICE  OF 
KEN,  HIS  ERASTIAN  AND  LATITUDINARIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

'*  Vitamque  in  vulnere  ponit." 

William  himself,  soon  after  the  death  of  him 
whom  he  had  supplanted,  yielded  to  the  same  stern 
necessity  which  prostrates  kings  as  well  as  their 
subjects.  When  he  lay  languishing  on  the  bed  of 
death,  a  commission  from  the  Parliament  passed,  to 
enable  him  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  Act  of 
Abjuration,  by  a  Stamp,  which  stamp,  as  in  a  late 
melancholy  instance,  should  have  the  legal  effect  of 
his  hand-writing. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  William's  exhausted 
powers,  "  vitam  in  vulnere  ponens,"  against  a  Po- 
pish successor  ;  and  thus,  again,  the  trembling  con- 
science of  Ken  took  alarm  at  the  oath  which  pre- 
cluded from  the  throne  of  England  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  "  Lord's  Anointed ! " 

In  1702,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
died  William  the  Third.      Ken,  therefore,  in  the 
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course  of  sixty-five  years,  was  living  when  Charles 
the  First  was  brought  to  the  block ;  had  lived  to 
see  the  Lord  Protector's  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  little  more  than  ten  years  after  poor 
Charles,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  a  few  faithful 
friends,  without  ceremony,  as  in  silent  igno- 
miny, was  consigned  to  a  forgotten  grave  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  Ken  had  witnessed 
and  stood  "  like  one  inspir'd,"  when  his  son,  the 
libertine  and  voluptuous  Charles  the  Second,  lay 
expiring  before  his  eyes.  He  had  witnessed  the 
expulsion  and  exile  of  that  brother  by  whom  he 
had  been  consigned  to  a  prison.  He  had  lived  to 
shed  tears  of  affectionate  remembrance  and  respect 
over  his  honoured,  and  accomplished,  and  once 
beautiful  mistress,  Mary :  and  he  had  lived  to  see 
her  cold  and  lofty  Lord  laid  also,  soon  afterwards, 
where  the  proudest  and  the  poorest  must  lie. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  an  offer  was 
made,  through  the  influence  of  his  generous  patron, 
that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  diocese,  by  the 
removal  of  Bishop  Kidder  to  another  bishopric  ; 
but  this  favour,  now  declining  in  years,  he  refused. 
In  1703  that  tremendous  hurricane  which  passed 
over  the  land,  occasioned  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  by  blowing  down  a  stack 
of  chimneys  at  the  west  end  of  the  Palace  of  Wells. 
Defoe,  who  gave  a  description  of  this  tremendous 
visitation  in  a  publication  called  "  The  Storm," 
from  a  correspondent  in  Wells,  has   detailed  the 
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awful  circumstance  ;  and  that  it  might  not  want 
the  appearance  of  a  judgment,  it  was  reported,  and 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  Biographia, 
that  Bishop  Ken,  heing  at  his  nephew's  Canonry- 
house,  at  Salisbury,  during  the  storm,  the  stack  of 
chimneys  fell  at  his  bed's  head,  leaving  him  un- 
injured, thus  to  show,  as  it  were,  the  signal  inter- 
ference of  Providence  in  one  case,  as  of  judgment 
in  the  other. 

This  was  not  so  ;  but  to  the  extraordinary  inci- 
dent more  interest  will  be  given  by  plain  veracity, 
and  I  am  able  to  set  before  the  reader  an  original 
letter  from  Ken  himself,  relating  his  providential 
escape.* 

«  All  Glory  be  to  God." 

"  My  good  L^  and  B"". 

"  The  same  post  w*^*^  brought  me  your  Lord- 
shipp's,  brought  the  news  of  y^  Occasionall  Bills-f- 

*  Letters  from  Ken  to  Lloyd,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, head-master  of  Winchester-college. 

t  The  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  which  made  such 
a  ferment  in  the  year  1703,  had  its  origin  from  Sir  Humphrey 
Edwin,  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor,  who,  in  1697,  to  be 
enabled  to  hold  the  office,  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Test-Act,  by  taking  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  showed  his  public 
contempt  for  those  rites,  by  riding  in  state  to  a  Presbyterian 
meeting,  with  the  insignia  of  his  office.  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
there  is  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  Jack  the  Presbyterian,  eating 
a  custard  as  he  rides  to  the  conventicle,  with  the  mace-bearer 
before  him,  and  two  clergymen ,  m  bands  and  gowns,  behind! 

VOL.  II.  R 
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being  throwne  out  by  y^  Lords.  I  think  I  omitted 
to  tell  you  y^  full  of  my  deliverance  in  ?/« late  storme, 
for  the  house  being  surveyed  y^  day  following,  y® 
workmen  found  y*  y^  heame  ivch  supported  y^  roof 
over  my  head  ivas  broken  out  to  y^  degree,  y^  it  had 
but  halfe  an  inch  hold,  so  y*  it  was  a  wonder  it  w  ould 
hold  together;  for  w^^  signall  and  particular  pre- 
servation God's  holy  name  be  ever  praised!  I  am 
sure  I  ought  alwayes  thankfully  to  remember  it.  I, 
hearing  y*  y^  Bp  of  St.  Asaph  was  offered  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  y*  on  my  account  he  refused  it,  wrott  to 
give  my  assent  of  it.  I  did  it  in  regard  to  y^  dio- 
cese, y*  they  might  not  have  a  Latitudinarian  Tra- 
ditour  imposed  on  them,  who  would  betray  y^  bap- 
tismall  faith,  but  one  wdio  had  ability  and  zeal  to 
effect  it ;  and  the  imminent  danger  in  which  reli- 
gion now  is,  and  which  dayly  increases,  ought  to 
supersede  all  y^  antient  canons.  I  am  so  disabled 
by  rheumatick  and  colick  pains,  y*  I  cannot  in  con- 
science returne  to  a  publick  station,  were  I  restored ; 
and  I  think  now  ought  to  excuse  me,  if  in  such 
perillous  times  I  desire  a  coadjutor,  for  w'^  I  have 
good  precidents,  as  well  as  motives.  It  is  not  y^ 
Jirst  time  I  dissented  from  some  of  my  brethren ; 
and  never  saw  cause  to  repent  of  it.    The  ladys  here 

The  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  great 
majority ;  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  among  the 
Bishops  twelve  gave  their  votes,  and,  to  their  credit,  there  was 
a  majority  of  two,  the  Bill  being  considered  as  generally  direct- 
ed, with  the  most  intolerant  spirit,  against  the  Dissenters. 
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send   you   their  duty.     God  keep   us  in   his   holy 
feare. 

"  Your  Lordshipp's  most  afFec*  friend  and  B"", 

"  Bath,  Nov.  18."  "  Ken." 

"  For  Mrs  Hannah  Lloyd,*  at  M^  Hawling, 
a  grocer,  over  against  Sommersett-house, 
London." 

Ken's  letters  are  filled  with  one  object — not  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Sec,  hut  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Erastian  and  hititudinarian  traditor  of 
the  faith  !  Even  in  this  "  tenui  discrimine  Lethi," 
his  escape  in  the  storm,  the  Erastian  spectre  starts 
up,  more  terrible  than  poverty  or  the  danger  of 
destruction ;  for  he  immediately  recurs  to  the  s\)\r\- 
tual  state  of  the  Somersetshire  flock,  which,  as  it 
is  "  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  thus 
lost  their  latitudinarian  shepherd! 

As  poor  Ken,  in  his  sorrows,  seemed  to  think  far 
less  of  his  own  deprivation  than  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  those  heresies  which  he  called  Erastian 
and  latitudinarian,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before 
we  proceed,  to  say  something  of  this  harsh  accusa- 
tion. 

We  have  spoken,  in  the  first  volume,  of  the  spirit 
of  implacable  and  Calvinistic  Puritanism,  under  the 
intolerant  Presbytery,  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
spiritual  and  illumined  soldiery ;  and  we  have  set 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  letter  was  intended  for  Bishop  Lloyd 
himself. 

r2 
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before  the  reader  examples  of  the  evangelical 
colonels  and  captains  of  the  army,  when  the  sober 
and  scriptural  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  decried,  and  the  "  power  of  godliness,"  ex- 
clusively claimed  by  those  regimental  and  bloody 
ranters  ;  but  religion  assumed  a  very  different  as- 
pect soon  after  the  Revolution,  when  what  Ken 
called  Erastian  and  latitudinarian  principles  led 
the  way  to  undisguised  Socinianism,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  William.  Toleration  indeed 
had  been  placed  upon  a  more  impregnable  basis  ;  but 
the  schism  in  the  Church  between  those  who  took 
the  oaths  and  those  who  had  refused  them,  every 
day  became  wider;  the  Nonjuror  was  become  the 
fanatic,  and  the  Convocation,  the  representative 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House, 
answering  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  the  state,  resounded  for  many  years  more 
loudly  with  polemical  bickerings  ;  from  whence 
afterwards  arose  the  Hoadleian  and  Atterburian 
feuds,  the  Jacobite,  the  High- church,  and  the  Low- 
church  factions,  till  the  government  in  eifect  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  strife,  and  left  only  the  mere 
6iSa>Xov  of  that  school  of  polemical  argumentation.* 
Respecting  those  prevailing  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion, on  account  of  which  Ken  expressed  so  much 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  in  these  times,  when  the  clergy 
have  no  public  voice,  something  like  the  Convocation  were 
restored,  not  merely  in  name. 
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alarm,  called  Erastianism,  it  may,  in  a  few  words,  be 
explained. 

Erastianism  in  religion,  I  need  not  say,  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Erastus,  a  Swiss  writer,  and  phy- 
sician of  Baden,  in  the  16th  century. 

His  opinions,  in  his  profession,  may  be  conceived 
visionary,  from  the  titles  of  his  books,  "  De  Auro 
Potabili,"  "  De  Astrologia  Divinatica,"  &c. ;  but  his 
opinions  on  religion  appear  in  a  book,  which  I  sup- 
pose few  have  seen,  on  Excommunication. 

The  expression,  Erastianism,  is  now  generally 
used  to  signify  a  church-communion  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  state,  and  changeable  according  to 
human  institutions  and  civil  laws.  Let  us  analyse 
Ken's  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  which 
was  uppermost  in  all  his  sorrows. 

He  is  elected  by  the  Church,  at  the  King's  re- 
commendation, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  is 
solemnly  consecrated,  and  admitted  as  such.  This 
admission  and  consecration,  according  to  the 
example  of  the  primitive  Church,  no  act  of  the  state, 
according  to  Ken's  views,  can  nullify ;  and  though 
the  feudal  possessions  granted  to  the  Bishop,  as 
baronial,  may  be  taken  away,  still,  having  been 
elected,  consecrated,  and  admitted  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Father  in  God,  no  secular  power  can  nullify 
that  consecration.  Therefore,  according  to  these 
views,  Ken,  and  not  Kidder,  was  rightful  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  notwithstanding  his  deprivation  ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  on  his  individual  account, 
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as  on  account  of  the  general  admission  of  prin- 
ciples which  strike  at  the  fundamentals  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  that  he  expresses  so  much  con- 
cern. According  to  his  views,  in  all  those  sees 
where  the  consecrated  Bishop  has  been  deprived  by 
the  state,  the  Jiock  are  without  a  shepherd.  These 
were  Ken's  views  and  conscientious  opinions. 

During  his  long  correspondence,  not  one  word  of 
complaint  ever  escapes  him  respecting  the  loss 
of  any  worldly  comforts,  or  being  deprived  of  his 
preferments.  The  religious  state  of  his  diocese, 
and  those  whom  he  calls  "  his  flock,"  engrosses  all 
his  thoughts,  and  forms  the  subject  of  most  of  his 
letters.  He  always  speaks  of  Kidder  as  an  Erastian, 
latitudinarian,  and  "  traditeur,"  both  in  his  letters 
and  poems. 

Even  at  Long-Leat,  the  state-prayers,  as  they  were 
called,  disturbed  his  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  his  at- 
tending the  chapel  even  in  the  mansion  of  his  gene- 
rous and  hospitable  friend.  Such  was  the  sensibihty 
of  his  conscience. 

Extract  of  a  Letter^  to  Bishop  Lloyd* 

"  I  shall  spend  this  summer,  God  willing,  at  Long- 
Leat,  though  I  am  now  very  uneasy  there ;  not  but 
y*  my  Lord  is  extremely  kind  to  me,  but  because  I 
cannot  go  to  prayers  there,  by  reason  of  the  late 
alterations,  \m'^^  is  no  small  affliction  to  me.     God 

*  In  Dr.  Williams's  Collection. 
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keepe  us  in  his  holy  fearc,  and  make  us  wise  for 
eternity. 

"  My  good  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordshipp's  most  affect,  friend  and  B'". 
«  June  30th.  "  Tiio.  Ken." 

"  For  Mrs.  Hannah  Lloyd,  at  Mr.  Haveling's, 
a  grocer,  over  against  Southgate-house." 

We  have  described  the  violent  death  of  the  poor 
Erastian  bishop  who  succeeded  the  deprived  Ken. 
Kidder  was  a  most  exemplary  and  learned  man, 
yet  of  the  simplest  and  most  charitable  character. 
He  had  never  imbibed  the  High-church  principles ; 
and  did  not  think,  in  ordaining  learned  and  vir- 
tuous men,  though  dissenters,  he  offended  God,  or 
acted  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  church  ;  and 
surely,  if  such  men  as  Doddridge  or  Watts,  upon 
a  calm  review  of  the  points  in  discussion,  should 
wish  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ought  she  not,  without  formal  recantation,  to 
spread  her  arms  to  receive  them  ?  The  greatest 
charge  against  Kidder  was  that  of  admitting  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church  learned  and  exem- 
plary dissenters,  ivithout  recantation. 

With  Ken's  principles,  certainly,  he  could  not 
look  upon  Kidder  otherwise  than  as  a  latitudina- 
rian.  But  this  learned  and  exemplary  man  may 
surely  be  pardoned,  who  has  written  many  excellent 
Christian  works,  and  who,  if  he  erred,  erred  with 
such  scholars  and  Christians  as  Cudworth  and  Stil- 
lin^fleet. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ken's    KESICxNATION    to    his    friend    hooper OFFENCE 

GIVEN letters HIS    SATISFACTION    AND    TRANQUIL- 
LITY   ON    hooper's    ACCESSION. 

"  The  friends  tliou  hast,  anrl  their  adoption  tried, 
Buckle  them  to  thy  heart  with  links  of  steel." 

SllAKSPEARE. 

On  the  death  of  Kidder,  Ken  voluntarily  laid 
down  his  phantom  mitre  and  crozier,  and  no  longer 
called  himself  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Having 
refused,  before  Kidder's  death,  to  be  reinstated,  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of  "  resigning"  his 
pastoral  staff  into  the  hands  of  his  once  fellow-chap- 
lain,* and  now  his  dearest  remaining  friend  upon 
earth. 

How  truly  Hooper  deserved  his  high  esteem  and 
affection  all  voices  attest. 

Sir  John  Mordaunt  possesses  the  valuable  memo- 
rials of  Mrs.  Prouse,  daughter  of  Hooper,  from  whom 
he  is  himself  descended,  and  I  am  enabled  to  trans- 
cribe from  this  collection  many  particulars  relating 
to  these  times  and  Bishop  Ken. 

His  resignation  of  his  bishopric  to  his  friend 
Hooper,  seems  to  have  afforded  the  greatest  comfort 
to  his  mind,  and  the  following  letters  will  show  his 
feelings,  explain  many  particulars,  and  set  his  cha- 
racter and  situation  in  a  stillmore  interesting  light. 

*  To  Morley,  at  Winchester. 
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Of  his  letters  to  his  reverend  and  beloved  friend, 
Hooper,  the  first  is  dated  Dec.  G  [1703,  as  appears 
by  a  note  on  the  back],  pressing  Hooper  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  had  been 
offered  to  him.  The  second,  of  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  congratulates  Hooper,  or  rather  the 
diocese,  on  his  appointment  to  that  see.  The  third, 
of  June  7,  1704,  contains  Ken's  acknowledgments 
for  the  information  that  the  Queen  had  settled  a 
pension  on  him.  And  the  fourth,  of  Oct.  6,  1705, 
relates  to  a  charitable  act  of  Hooper. 

The  history  of  these  letters  is  shortly  this.  Bishop 
Hooper's  only  surviving  daughter,  Abigail,  married 
John  Prowse,  Esq.  of  Somersetshire.  The  only  child 
of  that  marriage  was  Thomas  Prowse,  Esq.  whose 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  and  died  in  182G.  These  letters  were  in  her 
possession,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  her 
grandson.  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  letters  accom- 
pany a  MS.  entitled  "  Some  Memorandums  con- 
cerning Bishop  Hooper,"  drawn  up  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Abigail  Prowse,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and  acquirements. 
The  following  Is  an  original  letter  from  Ken  to 
Hooper,  on  the  subject  of  this  bishopric. 
"  All  Glory  be  to  God." 
"  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  am  Informed  y*  you  have  had  an  offer  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  y*  you  refused  it,  w'^'  I  take  very 
kindly,  because  I  know  you  did  it  on  my  account ; 
but  since  I  am  well  assured  y*^  y*"  diocese  cannot  be 
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happy  to  y*^  degree  in  any  other  hands  than  in  your 

owne,  I  DESIRE  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  OF  IT,  and  I  know 

y*  you  have  a  prevailing  interest  to  procure  it.     My 

nephew*  and  o'"  little  family,  who  present  your  Lord- 

shippe  their  humble  respects,  will  be  overjoyed  at 

your  neighbourhood.     I  told  you  long  agoe  at  Bath 

how  willing  I  was  to  surrender  my  canonicall  claime 

to  a  worthy  person,  but  to  none  more  wiUingli/ 

than  to  yourselfe.     My  distemper  disables  me  from 

y^  pastoral  duty,  and  had  I  been  restored,  I  declared 

allways  y*  I  would  shake  off  y^  burthen,  and  retire. 

I  am  about  to  leave  this  place,  but  if  need  be,  y^ 

archdeacon  can  tell  you  how  to  direct  to  me.     My 

best  respects  to  your  good  family.    God  keepe  us  in 

his  holy  feare. 

"  My  good  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordshippe's,  most  affectionately, 
«  Dec,  6th.  "  T.  B.  &  W." 

*'  For  ye  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
George  Lord  Bishoppe  of  St.  Asaph, 
at  ys  House  of  Lords."  f 


«  All  Glory  be  to  God." 
"  My  very  good  Lord, 
"  The  last  post  brought  me  y^  news  w^^*  I  ear- 
nestly expected,  and  v/^^  your  Lordshippe's  letter 
gave  me  hope  of,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  y^ 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  of  your  translation,  for 
it  was  y^  good  of  y^  flock,  and  not  my  friendshippe 

*  Probably  Beacham,    to  whom  he  gave  a  hving  in   the 
diocese, 
f  From  Sir  John  Mordaunt's  Papers. 
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for  yourselfe,  w^^  made  me  desire  to  see  you  in  y^ 
pastorall  chaire,  where  I  know  you  will  zealously 
"  contend  for  }f  faith  once  delivered  to  y^  saints" 
w*^^  in  these  latitii dinar ian  times  is  in  great  danger 
be  lost.  I  could  easily  forsee  y*  by  my  concerne  for 
you  I  should  incurre  y^  displeasure*  of  some  of  my 
brethren,  but  this  is  not  y^  first  instance  in  w^'^  I 
have  dissented  from  them,  and  never  had  cause  to 
repent  of  it ;  and  y^  good  of  y^  diocese  supersedes 
all  other  considerations.  I  have  another  wish  for 
y*^  good  of  y*^  diocese  you  are  to  leave,  and  it  is,  y* 
Dr.  Edwards  might  succeed  you  there,  though  he  is 
a  person  whome  I  doe  not  know  so  much  as  by 
sight.  My  best  respects  to  your  good  lady,  whose 
paines  I  can  y®  more  tenderly  condole,  from  what  I 
feele  dayly  myselfe.  God  keepe  us  in  his  holy  feare. 
"  My  good  Lord, 
''  Your  Lordshippe's,  most  affectionately, 
"  Dec.  20th.  "  K." 

*'  For  y*^  Right  Reverend  Fadier  in  God, 

George  Lord  Bp  of  St.  Asaph,  at  y^ 

House  of  Lords." 


It  has  been  stated,  that  Queen  Anne  first  offered 
to  restore  Ken  to  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  on  his  refu- 
sal, nobly  settled  on  him  ^200  a  year.  The  next 
letter  acknowledges  his  gratitude  for  Queen  Anne's 
liberal  beneficence. 

*  Ken's  resignation  was  much  blamed.  The  dedication  of 
a  volume  of  his  poems  to  Hooper,  shows  how  sincerely  he  was 
gratified  by  his  accession. 
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"  All  Glory  be  to  God." 
"  My  good  Lord, 

^'  Your  Lordshlppe  gave  me  a  wondcrfull  sur- 
prise when  you  informed  me  y*  y*^  Queen  had  been 
pleased  to  settle  a  very  liberal!  pension  on  me.  I 
beseech  God  to  accumulate  the  blessings  of  both 
lives  on  her  Majesty,  for  her  royall  bounty  to  me, 
so  perfectly  free  and  unexpected ;  and  I  beseech 
God  abundantly  to  reward  my  Lord  Treasurer,*  who 
inclined  her  to  be  thus  gratious  to  me,  and  to  give 
him  a  plentifull  measure  of  wisdome  from  above. 

"  My  Lord,  lett  it  not  shock  your  native  modesty, 
if  I  make  this  just  acknowledgement,  y*  though  y^ 
sense  I  have  of  her  Majesty's  favour  in  y^  pension 
is  deservedly  great,  yett  her  choosing  you  for  my 
successor  gave  me  much  more  satisfaction  ;  as  my 
concerne  for  y^  eternall  welfare  of  y^  flock,  exceed- 
ed all  regard  for  my  owne  temporall  advantage,-!" 
being  as  truely  conscious  of  my  owne  infirmitys, 
as  I  am  assured  of  your  excellent  abilitys,  of  w*^^  y® 
diocese,  even  at  your  first  appearance,  signally 
reaped  y^  fruits.  God  of  his  infinite  goodnesse 
keep  us  in  his  reverentiall  love,  and  make  us  wise 

for  eternity. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordshipp's  most  aftectionate 

"  Friend  and  B^ 

"  June  7th,  1704.         "  Tho.  Ken,  L.  B.  &  W." 

*  Godolphin. 

f  The  whole  of"  his  correspondence  sliovvs  how  sincere  was 
tliis  sentiment. 
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The  following-  familiar  letter  cannot  be  read  with- 
out interest,  as  showing-  that  charity  and  kindness 
which  his  whole  life  exemplified. 

"  All  Glory  be  to  God." 
"  My  very  good  Lord, 
"  I  have  sent  my  servant  to  begge  of  your  Lord- 
shippe  two  or  three  bottles  of  canary  for  o""  sick 
friend,  w^^  y^  Doctour  comends  to  him.  Your  Lord- 
shippe  gave  y^  whole  family  so  seasonable  and  sen- 
sible a  consolation,  y*  it  revived  y^  whole  family,  and 
it  gave  me  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  see  my  friend 
doe  an  act  of  so  great,  so  free,  and  so  w^ell-timed 
charity.  Y^  good  man  is  full  of  resignation  to  y^ 
divine  will,  and  has  an  humble  confidence  of  a 
blessed  imortality.  He  has  slepped  this  night  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  and  is  asleepe  now,  and 
his  pulse,  w'^^  for  some  days  was  unperceivable,  is 
now  become  tolerable.  He  has  strength  to  turne  in 
his  bed,  as  weak  as  he  is,  and  to  expectorate,  and  is 
sensibly  mended  ;  and  I  hope  God  will  restore  him, 
■^ch  ^jii  i3g  .^  blessing  next  to  miraculous.  He  has 
his  understanding  perfectly.  My  best  respects  to 
your  good  lady,  and  to  y'^  three  young  gentlewo- 
men, and  to  Mr.  Guilford.*  I  beseech  God  to  make 
us  wise  for  eternity. 

"  My  good  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordshipp's  most  affectionate 
"  Friend  and  B"". 
"  Oct.  ethr  "  Tho.  Ken,  L.  B.  &  W." 

*  It  appears  from  the  MS.  Life  of  Bishop  Hooper,  that  he 
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"  The  good  man  and  his  wife  overflow  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  your  favours,  and  with  prayers 
for  you." 

"  For  the  Rijjht  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  George  Lord  Bishoppe 
of  Bath  and  Wells." 


I  think  the  reader  will  he  gratified  in  perusing 
some  further  extracts  from  these  original  docu- 
ments, drawn  up  by  the  daughter  of  Ken's  most 
valued  friend,  which  will  throw  light  on  the  pre- 
ceding events  which  have  been  related. 

Extracts  from  a  MS.  entitled,  "  Some  Memoran- 
dums concerning  Bishop  Hooper^'  ivritten  hy  his 
daughter  Abigail,  the  wife  of  John  Prowse,  Esq. 
who  died  in  1763,  in  the  SOth  year  of  her  age. 

"  When  affairs  grew  very  bad,  at  the  latter  part 
of  King  James's  reign.  Dr.  Ken,  then  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Hooper 
there  had  always  been  a  strict  friendship,  came  up 
to  London,  and  went  to  Dr.  H.'s  house  at  Lambeth, 
from  whence  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower  ;  and  re 
turned  thither  again,  when  he  and  the  other  six 
Bishops  were  released  from  their  confinement — the 
universal  joy  at  which  was  so  great  as  to  be  heard 

married  the  daughter  of  a  ^Ir.  Guilford,  an  old  cavalier  ;  but 
if  this  be  the  Mr,  Guilford  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  he  must 
have  been  of  very  advanced  age  at  the  time  of  the  date  of  it, 
having  been  engaged  in,  and  wounded  at,  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
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at  many  miles  distance;  and  the  shout  given  in 
Westminster-hall  at  their  deliverance,  to  have  almost 
the  same  effect  at  Lambeth,  upon  the  windows,  as 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon  gives. 

"  Bishop  Ken  came  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  his  coach  to  Lambeth,  over  London 
Bridge  and  through  Southwark,  v/hich  took  them 
up  several  hours,  as  the  concourse  of  people  w^as 
innumerable  the  whole  way,  hanging  upon  the 
coach,  and  insisting  upon  being  blessed  by  those 
two  prelates,  who,  with  much  difficulty  and  pa- 
tience, at  last  got  to  Lambeth-house.  And  he  con- 
tinued with  Dr.  Hooper  till  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  when  the  submitting  to  the  new  govern- 
ment was  their  usual  conversation,  which  Dr.  H. 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Bishop  to ; 
and  on  parting  one  night  to  go  to  bed,  the  Bishop 
seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  arguments  Dr. 
H.  had  urged  to  him,  that  he  was  inclined  to  take 
the  oaths.  But  the  next  morning  he  told  Dr.  H. 
that  he  had  re-considered  what  had  passed  the 
evening  before,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  proceed, 
for  fear  of  making  himself  for  ever  unhappy,  or  to 
that  effect.  '  But,'  says  he,  *  Dr.  Hooper,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  you  take  them  with  as  clear  and  well- 
resolved  conscience,  as  I  refuse  them.'  Upon  which 
the  Dr.  said  he  never  would  mention  the  subject  any 

more  to  him,  for  God  forbid  he  should  take  them."  * 

#  *  ^  * 

*  This  has  been  pubHshed. 
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"  Bishop  Kidder  being  killed  in  the  great  storm, 
at  the  Palace  at  Wells,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  at 
London,  the  Queen  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  told  him  the  sad  accident,  and  that  she 
meant  the  bishopric  for  him.  He  expressed  his 
thanks  to  her  Majesty,  but  begged  to  be  excused, 
as  he  could  by  no  means  eat  the  bread  of  so  old  a 
friend  as  Bishop  Ken  had  been  to  him  (who  was 
deprived  of  that  see  by  King  William),  and  entreated 
her  Majesty's  leave  to  propose  to  her  the  restoring 
him  to  his  bishopric  again.  This  the  Queen  highly 
approved  of,  and  thanked  the  Bishop  for  putting 
her  in  mind  of  it,  and  ordered  him  to  propose  it  to 
Bishop  Ken.  This  ofiPer  was  received  with  great 
acknowledgment  by  that  pious  good  man,  who  de- 
sired Bishop  Hooper  to  return  his  most  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Queen  for  her  gracious  remembrance 
of  him  ;  but  that  he  could  not  return  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  again,  but  would  ever  beseech 
God  to  accumulate  the  blessings  of  both  upon 
her.  But  in  the  same  letter  he  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  offer  Bishop  Hooper  had,  and 
how  freely  he  would  resign  all  title  to  the  bishopric 
to  him,  and  how  much  he  rejoiced  that  his  strayed 
sheep  would  be  reduced  under  his  government ;  de- 
siring him  to  accept  it,  which  he  could  not  think 
of  doing,  as  he  told  the  Queen  and  Bishop  both, 
being  extremely  averse  to  it  for  many  reasons.  But 
he  was  obliged  again  to  remove,  as  much  against 
his  will  as  his  first  removal  into  a  bishopric;  for 
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Bishop  Ken  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  those  primi- 
tive strains  which  were  in  all  his  writings,  in  which 
he  charged  him,  as  he  would  answer  it  at  the  great 
day,  to  take  the  charge  of  his  Jioch,  with  more  to 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  Queen  at  the  same  time 
insisting  upon  the  taking  of  it,  he  was  forced  to 
comply.  For  it  was  still  necessary,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  wanted  either  his  preferments  or 
his  absence,  to  send  him  to  Wells.  However,  when 
he  submitted  himself  to  her  Majesty's  commands, 
he  told  her  he  must  presume  to  do  it  upon  one 
condition,  which  he  begged  leave  to  mention,  and 
that  was,  that  he  might  heep  the  chantership  nf 
Exeter  in  commendam,  which  was  ^.200  a  year, 
which  he  would  constantly  pay  to  Bishop  Ken,  or 
else  no  consideration  whatever  could  make  him  take 
his  bishopric,  and  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  give 
him  her  royal  dispensation  for  residence,  not  that 
he  might  be  excused  from  doing  his  duty,  but  that 
he  might  not  be  compelled  to  it.  This  the  Queen 
was  extremely  pleased  with,  and  thanked  Bishop 
Hooper  for  putting  her  in  mind  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly the  dispensation  w^as  granted." 

After  mentioning  a  dispute  between  Hooper 
and  Bishop  Trelawney,  as  to  the  former  holding 
the  above-mentioned  "  chantership,"  the  writer 
proceeds : 

"  As  Bishop  Hooper  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  resolution,  and  Bishop  Trelawney  grew  too  warm 

VOL.    II.  s 
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to  be  denied,  my  Lord  T.  [the  Lord  Treasurer  Go- 
dolphin]  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Queen, 
who  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  B.  and  W.  to  come  to 
her,  when  she  told  him  that  it  would  be  for  her 
service  if  he  would  resign  the  grant  she  gave  him, 
and  that  Bishop  Ken  should  be  no  loser,  as  he 
should  have  <g^.200  a  year  constantly  paid  him  out 
of  the  Treasury.  To  this  the  Bishop  instantly  sub- 
mitted, and  thought  it  was  more  advantageous  to 
Bishop  Ken  to  depend  upon  the  Queen's  life  for 
this  pension,  than  upon  his  for  the  chantership,  as 
the  Queen  was  younger  than  himself,  though  it 
pleased  God  to  take  her  Majesty  fourteen  years  be- 
fore him ;  yet  she  survived  Bishop  Ken,  to  whom 
it  was  honourably  and  constantly  paid  every  year 
by  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Treasury  to  Bishop  Hooper, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  there,  had  it  imme- 
diately put  into  his  hand,  rolled  up  in  paper,  for  he 
never  waited  longer  than  to  receive  Bishop  Ken's 
compliments  and  acknowledgments  to  him  for  the 
exactness  of  the  payment.  And  to  do  justice  to 
this  gentleman,  it  is  right  to  say,  that  when  Bishop 
Hooper  offered  one  day  to  make  him  a  present  of 
fifty  guineas,  ready  done  up  to  put  in  his  hands,  as 
from  Bishop  Ken  (who  knew  nothing  of  it),  he 
would  not  by  any  means  take  it,  but  with  tears  said, 
*  God  forbid  he  should  ever  take  any  thing  from 
that  good  man,  for  he  was  but  doing  his  duty.' 
"  When  Bishop  Ken  was  deprived,  the  whole  of 
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his  fortune  was  but  <r^.800,  which  the  then  Lord 
Weymouth  took,  and  was  to  allow  him  either  ^.00 
or  ^.80  a  year  for  it,  I  cannot  remember  which, 
and  he  was  to  make  Long-Leat  his  home  as  long  as 
he  lived,  which  he  always  looked  upon  as  such  ;  but 
was  very  frequently  at  many  other  places  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time,  particularly  Mrs.  Thynne's, 
at  Leweston,  Mrs.  Key  mis',  Archdeacon  Sandys', 
and  the  Palace  at  Wells,  who  all  thought  them- 
selves happy  to  have  him  under  their  roof.  He  was 
so  charitable  as  to  give  away  more  than  he  could 
spare,  so  that  his  habit  ivas  mean,  and  a  poor  horse 
to  carry  him  about, vfhich.  made  Bishop  Hooper  en- 
treat him  that  he  would  not  give  every  thing  away, 
which  the  Bishop  promised  to  lay  out  upon  him- 
self for  the  future,  and  from  that  time  he  appeared 
in  every  thing  according  to  his  condition.  Bishop 
Ken  died  several  years  before  Bishop  Hooper,  and 
just  before  he  died,  would  fain  have  given  his  ser- 
vant a  message  for  him,  but  could  not  make  him- 
self understood,  any  more  than  that  he  mentioned 
his  best  friend." — Memorials  of  Hooper,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Prouse. 

What  a  picture  is  here  set  before  us  of  Bishop  Ken, 
with  his  "  mean  dress  and  poor  horse,''  yet  as  digni- 
fied and  beloved  as  when  thousands  pressed  round 
his  coach-wheels,  in  the  road  to  the  Palace  of 
Lambeth. 

We  have  thus  far  accompanied  him  on  his  event- 
ful journey  through  life  ;  we  have  seen  him  ifi  pros- 

s2 
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perity  and  adversity,  in  his  episcopal  robes  and  jour- 
neying on  his  "poor  horse."  His  hfe  was  now 
peaceable  and  uniform,  and  as  little  occurred  to 
diversify  it,  we  shall  hasten  to  another  scene,  that 
of  the  last  stage.  May  it  impress  us  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  constant  prayer,  and  "  make  us  wise  to 
salvation." 

NOTE. 

Much  as  poor  Ken  disturbed  himself  on  account  of  Kidder's 
Erastian  principles,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  shows 
his  kindness  of  heart :  ''  The  storme,  on  Friday  night,  which 
was  most  violent,  I  mentioned  in  ni)-  last,  but  I  then  did  not 
know  what  happened  at  Wells,  which  was  much  shattered,  and 
the  part  of  the  palace  where  Dr.  Kidder  and  his  wife  lay,  was 
blown  down  in  the  night,  and  they  were  both  killed,  and  buried 
in  the  ruins,  and  dug  out  towards  morning.  It  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  clothe-fair,  when  all  the  county  were 
spectators  of  the  deplorable  calamity,  and  soon  spread  the  sad 
story.  God  of  his  great  mercy  deliver  us  from  such  dreadful 
reverses !  God  keep  us  in  his  holy  fear,  and  our  dwellings  in 
safety ! 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  Friend, 

"  Tiio.  B.  &  W." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM    HIS    KESIGNATION    TO    HIS    DEATH    AT  LONG-LEAT 

BURIAL GRAVE. 

"  I  've  laid  my  burden  down,  and  in  this  cell 
Bid  all  the  troubles  of  the  world  farewell." 

Village  Epitaph. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  bishopric  to  his 
early  and  dearest  friend,  to  whom  he  might  warmly 
'have  appHed  the  Hnes, 

"  Te  mihi  junxerunt  nivei  sine  crimine  mores, 
Nudaque  simplicitas,  ingenuusque  pudor, 
Et  bene  nota  fides,  et  candor  frontis  honestae, 
Et  studia  k  studiis  non  aliena  meis,'V 
though  age  and  sickness  began  now  to  press  on 
him  heavily,  Ken  felt  more  tranquil  and  happy  than 
he  had  ever  been  since  his  deprivation.     All  his 
anxiety  about  his  diocese  was  now  removed,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  prepare  for  the  last  great 
change,  of  which,  no  year,  or  day,  or  hour,  passed, 
without  his  being  more  mindful. 

His  time  was  divided  chiefly  between  Long-Leat, 
his  old  friends  at  Winchester,  and  his  affectionate 
nephew  at  the  C.anonry-house  in  Salisbury,  or  his 
living  at  Polsholt,  near  Devizes.  Occasionally,  he 
passed  his  time  with  a  near  relation  of  his  noble 
friend,  living  at  Leweston,  a  family  estate  near  Sher- 

*  These  beautiful  lines,  not  having  the  author's  name,  Dr. 
Warton  considered  as  written  by  Pope,  who  had  placed  them 
under  the  portrait  of  Bethell.  They  were  written  by  Johannes 
Secundus. 
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borne,  Dorsetshire,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by 
Mrs.  Prouse. 

He  had  long-  ceased  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of 
pubHc  hfe ;  but  no  mm-mur  was  ever  heard  from 
his  pious  retirement,  save  only  occasionally  the 
voice  of  complaint,  breathed  in  poetry,  and  under 
bodily  sufferings.  Amidst  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
Long-Leat,  how  often  might  he  have  sighed,  in  the 
language  of  poor  Cowper,  , 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  my  companions  few  retired 
Deep  in  a  woody  vale," 

Here  the  tranquillity  of  his  pious  and  peaceful 
life,  from  1696  till  his  death,  was  no  longer  inter- 
rupted. 

The  consolation  he  derived  from  seeing  his  late 
diocese  now  superintended  by  the  friend  he  loved 
and  the  faithful  shepherd  of  his  flock,  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  following  letter : 

Letter  from  Bishop  Ken,  under  an  indorsed  date, 
1st  April  1704,  Post-mark,  3rd  April,  directed 
"  For  Mrs.  Hannah  Lloyd,  at  Mr.  Harbin  s,  a 
Grocer,  over  against  Soynersett-house." 

«  All  Glory  be  to  God." 

"  My  good  Lord  and  Brother, 

"  I  perceive  by  youre  two  last  that  your  Lord- 

shippe  is  very  shy  of  owning  your  approbation  of 

my  action,*  at  which  I  justly  wonder,  in  regard  that 

*  His  resignation. 
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your  expressions  signify  it  very  clearly.  I  have  done 
nothing  but  what  may  be  justified  by  primitive  pre- 
cedents, and  which  is  for  the  preservation  of  the 
depositum,  which  ought  chiefly  to  exhaust  a  pas- 
tour's  zeal,  especially  when  he  is  in  all  respects  dis- 
abled himselfe  for  pastoral  care,  and  that  the  flock 
might  have  a  steward,  and  not  a  hireling.  As  for 
the  clause  you  mention,  I  could  give  some  in- 
stances, from  my  own  knowledge,  but  the  persons 
are  dead,  and  I  will  not  name  them.  If  I  had  been 
conversant  in  the  towne,  I  might  possibly  have 
heard  of  more.  The  truth  is,  that  which  provoked 
me  to  mention  it,  was  one  of  our  brethren  in  the 
country,  who  to  a  friend  of  mine  very  much  blamed 
my  cession.  My  friend  who  heard  him,  presently 
reply'd  to  this  purpose ;  that  he  should  rather  re- 
flect on  himselfe,  who  had  been  making  a  bargain 
for  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  was  deprived,which  it 
seems  my  friend  knew,  and  he  was  presently  silenced, 
being  told  that  no  such  thing  was  chargeable  on 
me ;  and  this  passage  coming  to  my  knowledge, 
occasioned  that  clause  in  my  letter.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  censures  bestowed  on  me ;  I  foresaw 
them  all ;  and,  to  deal  plainly  with  your  Lordshippe, 
you  are  not  without  your  share.  'Tis  not  long  ago 
that  a  very  sober  person  expressed  some  dissatisfac- 
tion at  your  suffering  your  son  to  take  all  tests;  I 
reply'd  that  I  never  heard  you  did  so ;  and  that  it 
might  be  a  false  report ;  and  so  the  discourse  ended. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  did  any  thing  in  my  life 
more  to  my  satisfaction  than  my  seceding.     It  has 
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eased  me  of  a  great  load  which  hiy  on  me,  has  en- 
tirely loosened  me  from  the  world ;  so  that  I  have 
now  nothing  to  doe  but  to  think  of  eternity,  for 
which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prepare  us. 
"  My  good  Lord, 
"  Your  LordP^  very  affect.  Friend  and  Brother, 
"  April  \st.  "T.  B.  &  W."* 

This  letter  will  show  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
his  clerical  brethren;  but  he  satisfied  his  conscience, 
and  the  state  of  mental  tranquillity  which  succeeded 
is  best  described  by  himself. 

Thus  peaceful  was  his  mind  as  the  evening  of 
life  closed  round  him,  though  long  afflicted  by  pain- 
ful bodily  infirmities. 

The  chief  events  in  Bishop  Ken's  life  have  now 
been  set  before  the  reader;  and  we  have  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  follow  him  through  all  these  events. 
In  a  public  and  private  station,  he  was  a  pattern  of 

*  From  Dr.  Williams's  Collection. 

In  Hawkins's  "Life"  which  belonged  to  Bishop  Kennet, 
and  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  my  learned  friend  Mr,  Todd 
there  are  some  harsh  remarks  on  his  resignation.  The  follow- 
ing is  in  Kennet's  hand-writing,  on  the  blank-leaf: 

"  This  was  before  the  strange  humour  of  resigning  took  him, 
I  say  strange  humour ;  first,  because  it  was  not  in  his  power  so 
much  as  to  make  a  cession  without  the  consent  of  his  col- 
leagues, much  less  without  their  consent  to  resign  to  any 
particular  person,  because,  by  the  nature  of  the  Episcopal  Col- 
lege, as  well  as  the  canons  of  the  Church,  they  were  to  admit 
and  elect  into  his  vacant  See  ;  secondly,  because  he  pretended 
to  resign  to  heal  the  schism  in  his  diocese,  a  reason  which,  if 
good,  should  have  obliged  him  to  have  resigned  at  first ^  and 
not  have  kept  his  diocese  twelve  years  or  more." 
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Christian  simplicity  ;  mild,  yet  firm  ;  pious,  yet 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  affectation.  But  now, 
sinking  in  silence  to  his  long  and  last  repose,  his 
hope  of  immortality  grew  more  animated  as  the 
scenes  of  the  world  seemed  to  close  round  him. 

For  many  years  it  appeared  he  had  meditated 
some  sacred  song  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Tran- 
quil, pious,  and  having  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  which  extended  his  life  so 
long,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  literary 
leisure,  and  books,  and  soothed  by  the  mild  voice 
of  unabated  friendship,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
without  the  thoughts  of  dissolution.  There  is  one 
image  of  death  so  original  and  striking,  I  am  in- 
duced to  transcribe  the  stanza  from  the  ode  in 
which  it  occurs  : 

Search,  who  is  me  encharged  to  harm? 
Him  of  his  dart  disarm, 

Keen,  and  still  pointing  to  my  heart, 
That  I  from  God  no  more  may  start."* 

It  was  at  Lewson-house,  near  Sherborne,  that,  in 
the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  he  received  that  summons 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long,  and  for  which,  as 
a  Christian,  he  had  been  so  long  prepared.  The 
lady  of  the  house  was  a  near  relation  of  Lord 
Weymouth.  He  hastened  back  to  bid  his  last  fare- 
well to  him  who  had  been  so  long  his  friend  in 
adversity.  Alarming  and  painful  symptoms  were  the 
forerunners ;  but  a  fit  of  apoplexy  now  for  a  time 

*  His  poems  are  in  general  totally  devoid  of  that  simplicity 
which  marks  his  popular  Hymns. 
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deprived  him  of  reflection.  As  reason  returned,  he 
seemed  to  have  considered  the  summons  of  death, 
as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am  ready,  but  spare  me  in  my 
hist  agony."  ^Yith  cahn  collcctedness  he  put  on  his 
shroud  before  his  death ;  praying,  and  leaving  his 
parting  blessing  on  those  who  had  kindly  nourished 
him  so  long,  and  then  gently  laying  down  his  head, 
breathed  one  sigh,  and  was  at  rest. 

He  had  been  seized  with  partial  paralysis,  accom- 
panied with  other  distressing  symptoms,  and  by 
agonizing  pains,  which,  increasing  with  years,  he 
mistook  for  the  cholic. 

Dr.  Merewether,  of  Devizes,  whose  beautiful* 
daughter  Jane  was  married  to  his  great  nephew  and 
biographer,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and 
the  reader  may  feel  a  nearer  and  more  painful  in- 
terest from  the  perusal  of  an  extract  from  this  phy- 
sician's Diary,  written  by  himself  at  the  time,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  descendant,  Serjeant  Mere- 
wether. I  shall  first  give  the  extracts  from  his 
memorandum-book,  relating  to  other  circumstances 
connected  with  Ken  and  his  relatives. 

"  May  3rd. — Received  from  Bishop  Ken  a  guinea, 
to  be  paid  Mr.  John  Beauchamp,-!-  in  Oxon." 

"  28th  April,  1719.-~Son  and  daughter  Hawkins, 
and  their  little   girl,    and   my   wife   and  daughter 

*  Dr.  Hawes  possesses  her  portrait,  which  fully  justifies  this 
expression. 

t  This  was  the  nephew  to  whom  he  gave  the  living  in  So- 
mersetshire. 
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Anne,*  went  to  Broughton,  and  the  little  boy  and 
servant  maid  to  Poulshot "  (the  residence  of  Canon 
Walton). 

For  the  year  1711. 

"  March  16th. — I  went  to  Longleate,  to  visit  Bi- 
shop Ken  ;  met  Dr.  Bevison. 

"  18th. — I  waited  on  him  again  ;  ibid. 

"  19th. — All  glory  be  to  God.-f-  Between  5  and 
6  in  y®  morning,  Thomas,  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  died  at  Longleat." 

This  is  the  entry,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  in  Dr. 
Merewethers  memorandum-book. 

So  died  Thomas  Ken,  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  at  Long-Leat,  in  the  chamber  he  had 
long  inhabited,  which  is  shown  to  this  day. 

It  was  just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  majestic 
woods  of  Longleat,  that  his  faithful  friends  and  affec- 
tionate mourners  followed  his  remains  to  be  con- 
signed to  earth  in  the  churchyard  at  Frome. 

He  had  prepared  an  epitaph  for  his  tomb,  which, 
as  a  singular  curiosity,  I  here  set  before  the 
reader ;  but  this  doubtless  was  not  inscribed,  lest  the 
grave  might  seem  to  record  one  feeling  of  unkind- 
ness  or  complaint.     He  lies  without  a  name  or  in- 

*  "  Daughter  Anne"  is  Dr.  Hawes's  mother,  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  much  indebied. 

f  Dr.  Merewether  expression  "  All  glory  be  to  God,"  might 
have  been  used  to  siguity  the  very  last  words  that  trembled  on 
the  tongue  of  the  expiring  Ken. 

"  Canon  Isa.  Walton,  during  his  residence  in  London,  as  Proc- 
tor in  Convocation  tor  the  Chapter  in  Salisbur}',  took  the  infec- 
tion of  the  smail-pox,  and  soon  afterwards  died." — Dr.  Havces. 
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scription,  or  any  memorial.  His  virtues  are  re- 
corded elsewhere ;  but  this  humble  offering,  long 
meditated  and  now  accomplished,  I  lay  with  dif- 
fidence before  the  public,  to  illustrate  the  life  of  an 
ornament  of  the  English  Church,  of  soundest  doc- 
trine and  of  purest  Christian  example,  "  doctrlnce 
sance,  pietatis  non  fucatce!^  * 

Before  the  rites  could  have  been  concluded,  and 
the  little  children  had  looked  on  the  coffin  for  the 
last  time,  the  rays  of  the  morning  must  have  gleamed 
on  the  pinnacles  of  the  church  beneath  whose  eastern 
window  he  was  laid ;  for,  by  his  own  desire,  he  was 
buried  at  sunrise,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  habit 
through  life  of  "  rising  with  the  sun,"  and  which 
circumstance  will  give  an  additional  interest  when 
the  lines  of  his  Morning  Hymn  are  remembered, 
*'  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun, 
Thy  daily  course  of  duty  run  ;'' 
and  thus  Bishop  Ken  was  laid,  in  his  last  long  sleep, 
"  in  sure  and  certain  hope"  of  the  resurrection  to  the 
everlasting  day  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the 
kingdom  of  that  God  whom  he  had  served,  and  that 
"  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  whose  cross  he  had  so  meekly 
borne. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  KEN. 
On  yonder  heap  of  earth  forlorn, 

Where  Ken  his  place  of  burial  chose. 
Peacefully  shine,  O  sabbath  moi-n  ! 

And,  eve,  with  gentlest  hush,  repose. 


*  Canon  Walton's  Epitaph,  to  distinguish  genuine  piet}'  from 
its  loathsome  counterfeit,  Puritanism. 
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To  him  is  rear'd  no  marble  tomb. 

Within  the  dim  cathedral-fane, 
But  some  faint  flowers  of  summer,  bloom. 

And  silent  falls  the  winter's  rain. 

No  village  monumental  stone 

Records  a  verse,  a  date,  a  name ; 

What  boots  it  ?     When  thy  task  is  done. 
Christian,  how  vain  the  sound  of  Fame ! 

Oh,  far  more  grateful  to  thy  God 
The  voices  of  poor  children  rise,* 

Who  hasten  o'er  the  dewy  sod, 
**  To  pay  their  morning  sacrifice." 

And  can  we  listen  to  their  Hymn, 

Heard,  haply,  when  the  evening  knell 

Sounds,  where  the  village  tower  is  dim. 
As  if  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 


Without  a  thought,  that  from  the  dust 
The  morn  shall  wake  the  sleeping  clay, 

And  bid  the  faithful  and  the  just 
Up  spring  to  heaven's  eternal  day! 


*  Alluding  to  his  well-known  Hymns,  Morning  and  Evening. 


This  iron  grating,  with  the  mitre  and  crosier,  is  placed  over 
Bishop  Ken's  grave,  at  the  cast  end  of  Frome  church. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


•*  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord;'  even  so  sayeth  the  Spirit)  for  they  rest  from  their  labours." 

Funeral  Service. 

In  retrospection  of  what  has  passed  before  our 
view,  it  may  give  a  kind  of  melancholy  interest  to 
look,  as  it  were,  for  a  brief  space,  on  the  silent  mo- 
numents of  death,  which  record  the  names  of  those 
spoken  of  in  this  history.  These  records  are  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Winchester,  and  Salis- 
bury, besides  the  neglected  grave  of  Ken  at  Frome. 

The  epitaph  on  "  Poor  Kenna,"  the  sister  of  Ken, 
wife  to  Izaak  Walton,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  has 
been  given  in  the  first  volume,  and  no  other  his- 
torian has  ever  related  the  circumstances  which 
caused  her  monument  to  be  there  placed,  so  far  from 
all  her  kindred. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  over  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  aged  Piscator,  her  brother,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral : 

Here  resteth  the  Body  of 

Mr.  Isaac  Walton, 

who  dyed  the  15th  of  December, 

16S3. 
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Alas !  he's  gone  before, 

Gone,  to  return  no  more  ; 

Our  panting  breast,  aspire 

After  our  aged  sire, 
Whose  well-spent  life  did  last 
Full  twenty  years,  and  past ; 
But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne'er  be  done. 
Crown'd  with  eternal  bliss, 
We  wish  our  souls  with  his. 

Votis  modestis,  sic  flerunt  liberi. 

This  revered  old  man  lies  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  ancient  fane  called  Prior  Silkstead's  Chapel ;  and 
in  this  small  recess,  isolated  from  the  other  monu- 
ments, a  black  stone,  on  the  floor,  marks  the  spot 
where  is  buried  the  well-known  Piscator.  The 
morning  sunshine  falls  directly  on  the  inscription, 
reminding  the  "  contemplative  man"  of  the  morn- 
ings when  he  was  for  so  many  years  "  up  and 
abroad,"  with  his  angle,  on  the  banks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stream.  This  retired  nook  in  the  Cathe- 
dral was  probably  fixed  on  by  himself,  as  suiting  his 
humbler  station  in  life. 

His  old  friend  Morley,  more  conspicuously,  lies 
not  far  from  the  bronze  statue  of  the  unfortunate 
king  for  whom  he  suflFered  so  much,  in  exile  and  in 
his  best  days.  A  flat  stone  is  placed  over  his  re- 
mains, upon  the  platform,  to  which  the  steps  ascend 
leading  to  the  choir,  on  the  left  hand. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment : 
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In  spe  resurrectionis  ad  vitam  seternam, 

Georgius  Episcopus  Wintonensis  Mc  jacet, 

qui  postquam  pro  Rege  et  Martyre  Carolo  Primo, 

et  cum  Rege  et  Exule  Carolo  Secundo, 

exilium  in  partibus  transmarinis,  hic,  illic, 

duodecim  plus  minus  annorum  exigisset ; 

redux  cum  Rege  tandem  in  patriam  suam, 

munificentia  magis  regia  quhm  ullo  sui  ipsius 

(tum  sablimibus  in  ecclesiS,  gradibus)  pari  merito 

primiim  ex  uno  Canonicorum  ecclesiS,  Christi 

Oxoniensis  factus  est  Decanus,  brevique  postek 

in  ecclesiae  Vigorniensis  praesulatum  est 

evectus  ;  tandem  (sic  volente  Deo  et  Rege) 

in  hujus  inclytae  Wintoniensis  ecclesiae 

Episcopatum  est  translatus  :  et  jam  plus 

quam  octogenarius,  hoc  sibi  Epitaphium 

scripsit,  et  huic  sui  deposito  apponi  jussit, 

Obiit  vero  anno  Domini  m.dc.lxxxiv, 

mensis  Octobris  die  xxixo,  anno 

setatis  suae  lxxxviio,  postquam 

in  hac  Episcopali  Cathedra 

sederet  annos  xxii,  menses  quinque. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  underneath  the  ela- 
borate marble  monument  of  Seth  Ward,  as  if  he  were 
still  looking  down  to  the  pavement  below  on  those 
he  loved  and  patronised,  are  read  the  following  in- 
scriptions. First,  to  the  memory  of  William  Haw- 
kins, the  grandson  of  Piscator,  and  the  original  bio- 
grapher of  him  whose  annals  these  pages  record. 

Here  lies  buried  William  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Barrister  at  Law, 

who  died  Nov.  29,  1748, 

aged  70. 

Also  lieth  Jane,  the  relict  of 
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William  Hawkins, 
and  daughter  of  John  Merewether,  M.D, 
Died  June  11,  1761. 

Hawkins,  his  biographer,  was  the  only  son  of  that 
Dr.  William  Hawkins,  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
who  married  the  only  daughter  of  old  Izaak 
Walton. 

One  daughter  of  William  Hawkins,  and  of  Jane 
his  wife,  lies  under  the  next  stone,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

Here  lye 

the  dear  remains  of  Jane, 

eldest  daughter  of 

William  and  Jane  Hawkins, 

whose  capacity  and  disposition 

exceeding  even  her  parents'  hopes, 

she  became  an  uncommon  loss 

on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1728. 

God's  will  be  done  ! 

Why  should  we  grieve  for  what  we  must  approve? 

The  joys  of  heaven  surpass  our  fondest  love. 

The  younger  sister  was  the  mother  of  Dr.Hawes, 
the  nearest  living  relative  of  Bishop  Ken,  to  whom 
I  have  already  expressed  my  obligations. 

Not  far  removed,  beneath  the  same  pavement, 
rests  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Hawkins. 

Here  lieth  the  body 

of  Ann  Hawkins, 

only  daughter  of  William  Hawkins,  D.D. 

sometime  Prebendary  of  W^inchesteu, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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and  of  Ann  his  wife,  sister 

of  IzAAK  Walton,  late  Canon  Residentiary 

of  this  Church. 

More  I  am  forbid. 

She  died  Nov.  27,  1728. 

A  few  graves  distant  lies  Isaac,  the  son  of  old 
Izaak,  the  affectionate  nephew  of  Ken.  The  grave- 
stone, of  black  marble,  is  thus  inscribed : 

H.  S.  E. 

Isaacus  Walton,  hujus  Ecclesiae 

Canonicus  residentiarius, 

pietatis  non  fucatse,  ^ 

doctrinae  sanae, 

munificentias, 

benevolentise, 

exemplar  desiderandum. 

Pastoris  boni  et  fidelis  functus  officiis 

per  annos  37,  in  Parochia  de  Polshot,  Wilts, 

obiit  vicesimo  nono  Decembris, 

anno  Dni  1719,  aetatis  69. 

The  expressions,  "  pietatis  non  fucatae,"  and 
"  doctrinae  sanae,"  were  generally  used  in  inscrip- 
tions, after  the  puritanical  phrenzy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  designate  a  very  different  kind  of 
piety. 

Every  day,  during  my  canonical  residence  of  three 
months  at  Salisbury,  passing  from  the  south  aisle 
to  the  vestry,  I  tread  on  the  stones  that  lie  over  the 
mouldering  remains  of  William  Hawkins,  the  only 
historian  of  Bishop  Ken  before  these  pages  were 
penned ;  of  Jane  Hawkins,  his  sister ;  and  of  Isaac, 
the  beloved  nephew  of  Ken,  canon  residentiary  of 
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the  Cathedral,  by  the  nomination  of  Seth  Ward,  at 
whose  feet  he  lies,* 

The  mind  which  feels  any  interest  in  such  gentler 
associations,  glances  over  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
warriors  and  prelates — the  shrines  and  monuments 
of  the  mighty,  the  rich,  and  the  w^se — of  the  Long- 
spes,  and  Hungerfords,  and  Hydes — to  gaze  on  the 
plain  pavement  that  incloses  this  small  domestic 
group. 

The  solitary  grave  of  Ken  is  far  distant  from  all 
his  friends  and  relations,  and  being  on  the  road-srde, 
might  like  those  of  the  ancients,  be  admonitory  to 
the  living  crowd  who  pass  by ;  and  w^ho  does  not 
feel  that  affecting  inscription,  "  Juxta  viam  Lollius 
positus,  ut  dicant  prsetereuntes,  Lolli,  vale !  "-|~  Ken 
has  no  inscription. 

But  how  much  more  sublime  and  affecting  is 
the  lesson  derived  from  his  solitary  grave,  when  w^e 
recollect  the  many  interesting  circumstances  of  his 
blameless  hfe,  and  above  all,  his  Christian  death. 

Far  apart,  and  unconnected  with  any  relative,  in 
the  lonely  spot  where  he  is  buried,  lies,  sine  nomine, 
in  the  open  church-yard,  without  a  name  or  any 
recording  chronicle  of  his  fortunes,  character,  sta- 
tion, or  virtues,  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Ken, 
deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  buried 
here,  at  his  own  dying  request,  as  the  nearest  place 


*  The  Bishop  has  one  nomination  to  a  cauonry. 
t  "  Placed  near  the  road,  that  they  who  pass  by  might  say, 
"  Fahewell." 

T  2 
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to  that  where  he  died,  in  the  consecrated  ground 
of  his  late  diocese. 

No  sculptured  shrine  in  the  Cathedral,  where  he 
had  his  prelatical  throne,  displays  in  marble  pomp 
his  name,  his  titles,  or  his  character.  Not  even  the 
initials,  T.  K.,  in  this  neglected  spot,  appear  on  the 
stone.  Some  iron  pales  only  fence  the  mound  from 
the  cattle  ;  where  the  crozier  and  mitre  are  uncouth- 
ly  carved,  and  further  protected  by  some  slender 
ribs  of  iron. 

It  was  when  the  sun  sunk,  with  a  parting  beam, 
on  the  spire,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  hospitably 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Corke,  two  miles  distant,  I 
first  looked  down  with  veneration  on  the  neglected 
and  isolated  grave,  which  the  daily  multitudes  pass 
by  without  regard.  When  I  visited  it,  I  had  with 
me  Bishop  Ken's  own  small  Greek  Testament,*  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ;  it  opened  at  the  loth  of  Co- 
rinthians, where,  as  I  have  observed,  it  generally 
opens,  and   I  read  the  sublime  passage  to  myself, 

*  The  William  Coker,  to  whom  Ken  gave  his  small  Greek 
Testament,  was  a  physician  at  Winchester,  and  is  buried  also 
in  this  Cathedral. 

The   inscription    on    Dr.  Coker's    monument    contains    this 
striking  sentence:  "  Medicinas  Professor,  &c.  Is  erat  qui  Deum 
supra  naturam  et  agnovit  et  sanctissime  coluit;  quod,  si  lapis 
este  silueret,  enarrabun  ct  fer^  pietatis  monumenta  quot  in 
h^c  urbe  vagantur  pauperes." 

He  was  probably  Ken's  acquaintance  at  Oxford.  The  epi- 
taph shows  their  kindred  qualities,  as  does  also  that  on  Dr. 
Cheyney,  in  the  College  Chapel. 
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The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible/' 

I  looked  on  the  obscure  grave  of  Bishop  Ken, 
for  some  minutes,  while  the  various  events  I  have 
recorded  crowded  on  my  thoughts — his  early  life — 
his  friendships  —  his  connection  with  a  libertine 
court,  venerated  and  unpolluted  himself — his  mild 
apostolic  demeanour  —  his  uncompromising  prin- 
ciples— his  deprivation — his  long  and  peaceful  so- 
journ in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  private  individual, 
— and  the  last  melancholy  but  instructive  scene. 

Thus, 

"  Bidding  fair  peace  be  to  his  sable  shroud," 

I  felt  some  gratification  that  I  had  endeavoured  to 
record,  however  inadequately,  so  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  long  life,  and  to  do  a  duty,  im- 
perfect indeed,  to  that  revered  place  of  instruction 
where  he  received  his  education,  and  to  the  apos- 
tolic CHURCH  OF  WHICH  HE  WAS  SO  DISTINGUISHED 
AN  ORNAMENT. 

THOU,  who  dost  arrogate  to  thyself  a  purer  and 
holier  distinction  of  godliness  ;  thou  who  dost 
place  on  a  set  of  notions,  ostentatiously  professed, 
the  symbols  of  the  only  true  faith,  "justifying  thy- 
self and  despising  others  ;"  thou  who,  in  prizing  the 
necessity  of  justification  by  faith,  dost  keep  out  of 
sight  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues  which  are  the 
end  and  the  test  of  that  faith  ;  go,  and  learn  ar- 
dent but  unaffected  and  unostentatious  piety ;  go, 
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learn  to  "  add  to  thy  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue, 
temperance  ;  and  to  temperance,  prudence  ;  and  to 
prudence,  brotherly  love  ;"  go,  and  learn  Christian 
meekness  and  kindness,  joined  with  inflexible  inte- 
grity ;  go,  learn  humility,  resignation,  and  cha- 
rity at  the  GRAVE  of  THOMAS  KEN. 


I  am  permitted,  by  my  valued  and  accomplished 
friend,  Mr.  Hoyle,  to  conclude  with  the  following 
beautiful  and  appropriate  lines. 

BISHOP  KEN. 
I. 

Dead  to  all  else,  alive  to  God  alone, 

Ken,  the  confessor  meek,  abandons  power, 

Palace,  and  mitre,  and  cathedral-throne, 

(A  shroud  alone  reserved)  and  in  the  bower 

Of  meditation  hallows  every  hour 

With  orison,  and  strews,  in  life's  decline, 

With  pale  hand,  o'er  his  evening  path,  thy  flower, 

0  Poetry,  pouring  the  lay  divine 

In  tributary  love  before  Jehovah's  shrine. 

II. 

"  Farewell/'  he  cries,  "  bewildering  world ;  farewell 
To  rank,  to  grandeur,  to  the  pastoral  care 
Of  Avon  and  of  Banwell ;  lightly  fell 
The  fetters  from  my  hands,  while  to  free  air, 
From  pomp  and  wealth,  '  the  fowler  and  the  snare,' 
Deliver'd,  and  exulting  in  release, 

1  gazed  aloft,  that  purer  bliss  to  share, 
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Where  faith  and  hope  in  full  possession  cease 
In  one  eternal  now*  of  charity  and  peace. 

III. 

"  A  little  while,  and  to  the  last  long  home, 

My  weary  journey  ended,  I  retire 

From  the  kind  friend,  the  hospitable  dome ; 

And  feel  my  ashes  kindle  with  the  fire 

Of  immortality,  and  hear  the  quire 

Hierarchal,  and  unhurt  amid  the  roar 

Of  shipwreck,  look  on  the  commotion  dire 

In  idle  fury  tempesting  the  shore. 
And  everlastingly  the  God  of  Gods  adore. 

IV. 

*'  O  Thou,  whose  lonely  contemplation  trod 
Gethsemane  and  Tabor,  there  to  pray. 
And  in  communion  see  the  face  of  God ; 
Let  me  not  linger  in  this  house  of  clay 
Without  thy  visitation,  and  the  ray 
That  from  between  the  cherubim  of  light 
Illumes  the  path  from  darkness  into  day ; 
Nor  only  guides,  but  strengthens  for  the  flight. 

The  spirit  that  aspires  where  Thou  and  Heaven  invite. 

*'  Age,  want,  infirmity,  have  yet  a  cahn 
That  brings  tlie  servant  nearer  to  the  feet 
Of  Him  who  shall  award  the  crown  and  palm, 
W^hen  with  his  angels  to  the  judgment-seat 
He  comes,  and  all  earth's  generations  meet 
Messiah,  generations  of  the  dead ; 
While  worlds  to  worlds  the  jubilee  repeal 
Of  saints  in  triumph  to  their  kingdom  led, 

Jehovah  their  defence,  Innnanuel  tlieir  liead. 


*  An  expi-ession  often  used  by  Ken,  from  Cowley. 
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VI. 

"  Rejoice,  disciple  of  the  Lord,  in  loss, 
In  pain,  in  age,  in  tribulation  blest ; 
More  closely  to  thy  bosom  press  the  cross. 
And  thankfully  acknowledge  all  is   best 
As  Providence  hath  ordered,  whose  behest. 
Then  most  benign  when  seeming  most  severe, 
Protects  us  from  ourselves,  nor  offers  rest 
Till  time,  dissolving  in  th'  eternal  year. 

Proclaims  our  full  repose  from  soitow,  sin,  and  fear. 

VII. 

"  Our  days  are  register 'd,  and  every  hour 
Gives  warning ;  nor  a  moment  ever  roll'd 
Without  a  testimonial  to  the  Power 
That  spread  abroad  the  firmament  of  old, 
Appointed  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 
The  fruits  of  autumn,  and  the  bloom  of  spring ; 
Call'd  forth  the  sun,  the  stars  by  number  told, 
And  bade  all  ages,  all  creation  sing 

The  constellations'  birth,  the  glory  of  their  King. 

VIII. 

"  Behold,  how  Nature's  volume  is  to  all 
Laid  open,  there  the  recoi'd  to  peruse 
Of  Him  by  whom  earth's  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
The  seasons  change,  the  clouds  distil  their  dews, 
The  garden  and  the  mead  display  their  hues ; 
The  sky's  illimitable  circuit  feels 
His  guidance,  and  the  destined  course  pursues, 
And  day  to  day,  and  night  to  night  reveals 

What  hand  each  insect  feeds,  each  star  and  planet  wheels. 

IX. 

"  Then  turn  not  from  the  melodies  of  morn 
In  cold  abstraction,  nor  refuse  to  hear 
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The  early  echoes  of  the  hound  or  horn 
Blend  with  the  song  of  lark  and  chanticleer. 
No ;  let  them  wake  devotion  to  revere 
The  Giver  of  all  good,  and  pay  her  vow, 
When  first  day's  eyelid  opens  on  the  sphere 
Terrestrial,  and  transfigures  all  below. 
Till,  fair  as  Paradise,  earth,  ocean,  ether  glow. 

X. 

"  Nor  may  we  pass  the  mystery  of  noon 
Unsolemnized :  then  was  the  ransom  paid 
That  purchased  for  the  world  salvation's  boon ; 
Then  trembled  earth,  the  sun  went  back  dismay'd, 
The  firmamental  vault  was  wrapt  in  shade, 
And  height  and  depth  convulsed  the  signal  gave 
By  what  a  Victim  was  atonement  made : 
By  Him  who  quell'd  the  whirlwind  and  the  wave, 

Death,  and  the  sting  of  death,  the  serpent,  and  the  grave. 

XL 

"  But  morning  and  the  noon  of  life  are  fled, 
And  glooms  of  eve  to  sadder  musing  call. 
Ere  night  prepare  the  pillow  for  my  head 
On  that  sepulchral  couch  ordain'd  for  all 
Earth's  progeny,  that  soon  or  later  fall 
Like  wither'd  leaf;  yet  though  we  seem  to  die, 
Though  dissolution  and  decay  enthral 
Our  mortal  frame,  the  soul  shall  upward  fly, 

Ever  from  strength  to  strength,  to  meet  its  God  on  high." 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Poem  on  Ken,  before  he  left  Winchester  to  take  possession 
of  his  Bishopric. 

In  a  forgotten  volume  of  poems,  by  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  New 
College,  there  is  a  poem,  apparently  written  by  Fletcher,  when  at 
school,  entitled,  "  To  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
staying  at  Winton,  after  his  promotion  to  the  See,  1685." 

The  following  is  most  characteristic  : 

"  Yet  you  vouchsafe  to  bless  us  with  your  stay. 
And  slowly  hence,  even  to  glory,  fly  ; 
But  smiling  through  these  peaceful  glades  you  glide. 
Like  SOME  calm  ghost," 

The  last  image  is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  I  cannot  part 
with  these  obscure  and  forgotten  poems,  without  remarking  one 
expression,  in  this  poem,  which  Pope  conveyed  to  his  exquisite 
Eloisa : 

"  To  thee,  the  Fates,  severely  kind,'"  &c. 

Pope. 
"  And  blame  the  Fates  for  being  too  severely  kind."* 

The  following  extract  relates  to  one  of  the  cities  of  which 
Ken  was  Bishop : 

"  Thrice-happy  Bath,  to  you  with  joy  does  bow  j 
Much  to  great  Charles  she  owes,  and  much  to  you  j 
Nor  does  she  more  to  her  own  Bladed  owe. 
She  now  shall  feel  those  strong  meridian  rays 
Of  that  bright  Sun  which  in  our  Eastf  did  rise; 

*  Fletcher's  poem  was  published  in  1692. 
f  Doubtless  alluding  to    Ken's  education  and  settlement  at 
Winchester. 
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But  though  he  shone  with  greater  lustre  there. 
Yet  were  his  beams  more  close  and  tender  here." 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  in  his  rooms,  over  the  third 
chamber  in  the  college,  Ken  had  an  organ,  which  he  left  there, 
and  which  was  often  used  in  the  several  musical  assemblies  in 
the  city.  One  circumstance  connected  with  it  1  would  not  omit  j 
the  learned  Dr.  Philip  Barton,  afterwards  Canon  of  Christ- 
church,  was  Fellow,  inhabiting  Ken's  rooms,  where  his  organ 
remained.  In  the  Fellow's  absence,  one  of  the  boys  got  into 
the  room,  from  enthusiastic  feelings,  to  touch  Ken's  own  organ. 
Dr.  Barton,  on  discovering  the  culprit,  set  him  an  imposition. 
The  boy  was  Doctor  Joseph  VVarton  I — Frojn  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 


"  God  save  the  King,"  a  Jacobite  song. 

We  have  mentioned,  in  the  review  of  Jacobitism,  that  "  God 
SAVE  THE  King"  was  an  original  Jacobite  song.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  this  most  popular  song  was,  as  origi- 
nally written,  applied  to  James,  "  God  save  great  James 
OUR  King." 

The  authority  of  Smith  (Handel's  musical  amanuensis),  Dr. 
Burney,  and  Dr.  Harrington,  is  decisive  on  this  point ;  and 
further,  that  it  was  written  and  composed  by  Henry  Carey. 

A  late  publication  (Clerk  on  God  save  the  King)  denies 
all  this,  and  with  arguments  which  will  weigh  with  no  judicious 
person,  attributes  the  words  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  air  to 
Dr.  Bull!! 

I  shall  not  waste  a  word  on  such  opinions,  so  vaguely  sup- 
ported, Mr,  Ashley,  an  ingenious  musician  of  Bath,  with 
genius  allied  to  poor  Carey's,  has  exposed  the  absurdities  of 
such  a  supposition.  AH  the  different  opinions  on  this  subject 
it  is  very  easy,  I  think,  to  reconcile,  and  I  shall  here  devote  a 
few  words  to  this  not  uninteresting  subject,  which  I  hope  may 
set  the  question  at  rest. 
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Admitting  the  song  to  have  been  originally  "  God  save 
CHEAT  James  our  King,"  of  which,  there  cannot  be  a  sha- 
dow of  doubt,  a  question  arises,  When  was  it  written  ?  Who 
composed  it?  Who  wrote  the  words?  How  came  the  name 
George  to  be  substituted  for  James,  and  on  what  occasion  ? 

First,  WHEN  was  it  written  ?  Some  say  on  the  eve  of  the 
contest  with  the  Pretender,  1715  ;  others  in  17'i-5. 

Now,  it  could  not  have  been  originally  written  in  1745, 
if  written  by  Carey  ;  for  Carey  went  to  his  grave  three  years 
before,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  by  self-destruction. 
Carey  was  upwards  of  fifty  in  1715,  and  in  this  year,  or  the 
year  before,  Carey,  a  Jacobite  in  common  with  all  who  fixed 
their  hopes  on  James,  wrote  it,  and,  according  to  his  con- 
stant practice,  set  his  own  music  to  his  own  words.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  defeated,  and  the  song  laid  by 
and  forgotten  till  HSQ-^O.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  author 
sung  it  publicly,  and  with  the  greatest  success,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Vernon,  174^0,  when 
Glover's  fine  ballad  was  written, 

"  As  near  Carthagena  lying,"  &c. 

On  this  occasion  Carey  himself  applied  the  song  to  George, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  splendid  victory, 

"  Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  tis." 

We  have  shown  that  Carey  could  not  have  written  the 
song  in  1745,  for  he  was  dead.  The  original  words  were  ap- 
plied to  James,  "  Soon  to  reign  over  us."  Carey  himself 
applied  the  words  (altering  "Soon"  to  "Long")  to  George. 
Thus  applied,  it  then  became  popular  beyond  conception.  By 
Dr.  Pepusch,  not  by  Smith,  it  was  altered  in  the  melody 
of  the  first  bar,  and  immediately  afterwards,  with  a  perfect 
bass,  introduced  on  the  stage,  and  it  has  been  constantly  and 
enthusiastically  sung  to  the  same  words,  which  it  has  re- 
tained from  1740  till  the  death  of  the  last  George  ;  and  sin- 
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gular  indeed  it  is  that  the  song  which  was  composed  under 
the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  King  James,  should  be,  in 
some  degree,  the  means,  I  verily  believe,  of  preserving  the 
THRONE  of  George  the  Second  and  George  the  Third. 

As  to  its  being  the  composition  and  words  of  Henry  Carey, 
besides  the  testimony  of  Smith  and  Dr.  Harrington,  minute 
unexpected  coincidences  are  often  found  stronger  corrobora- 
tions than  more  elaborate  arguments. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  rhymes  of  this  song.  Would  any 
other  writer  in  England,  except  Carey,  admit  such  rhymes  as 
these : 

"   Victorious."  "  Laws." 

«<  Glorious."  "  Cause." 

"   Over  us.''  "    Voice." 

This  has  been  most  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Bath  ; 
but  he  has  omitted  the  most  striking  corroboration,  in  "  Sally 
in  our  Alley,"  as  to  Carey's  habitual  disregard  to  rythmical 
sound : 

"  Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  xveek, 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day  ; 
And  that 's  the  day  that  comes  betxvixt 
A  Saturday  and  Monday." 

Probably  Mr,  Ashley  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
verse. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Carey  constantly  set  his  own  music 
to  his  own  words,  and  very  sweet  and  original  I  think  that 
music  is.  Now  I  shall  show  one  extraordinary  coincidence,  to, 
which  the  reader  will  attach  what  weight  he  pleases. 

There  is  a  song  by  Carey,  words  and  music,  "  She  whom 
above  myself  I  prize."     The  first  bar  is  this : 


* — 


Now  take  these  very  notes  exactly  as  they  stand,  only  alter- 
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ing  the  time    and  wliat  will  come  out?     The  first  and  second 
bar  of  God  save  the  King : 


*    * — 

— p •- — 

U  J    r 

The  octave  of  the  key-note  is  now  in  the  bass 


^^ 

Tlie  inscription  on  the  glasses  preserved  in  Scotland  among 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  Jacobite  family,  is  curious.  This  is 
given  in  page  39  of  Clarke's  Dissertation  on  "  God  save  the 
King:" 

"  God  save  the  King,  I  pray, 
God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Soo7if  to  reign  over  us. 

"  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
The  true-born  Prince  of  Wales, 

Sent  us  by  thee. 
Grant  us  one  favour  more, 
The  King  for  to  restore, 
As  thou  hast  done  before 
The  Familie." 

One  of  the  glasses,  we  are  informed,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Glen.  Out  of  the  other,  the  Prince  drank  the  health  of 
his  father,  and  it  was  then  thrown  from  the  top  of  Clackmannan 
Tower  !  I  have  no  doubt  the  old  words,  "  Soon  to  reign  over 
us,"  were  revived  and  applied  in  1745:  and  the  second  stanza 
added. 


*  This  was  the  original  tune  of  the  first  bar,  till  altered  by 
Dr.  Pepusch. 
t  The  original  word,  as  applied  to  James. 
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The  King  James  of  IT-to  was  the  son  of  James  the  Second, 
who  died  in  1701.  The  "true-born  Prince"  was  he  who 
came  an  adventurer  in  174-5  to  Scotland;  "  true-born,"  in  allu- 
sion to  what  had  been  said  of  his  father.  "  Restore  the  fa- 
mily," doubtless  alludes  to  Charles  the  Second's  restoration. 

As  to  the  tune  being  found  in  a  collection  of  Scotch  Music 
at  Aberdeen,  among  the  compositions  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  author  is  so  ignorant  as  to  attribute  the  well- 
known  airs  of  Dowland,  &c.  to  the  Scotch,  and  remark,  "  It  is 
said"  (not  that  the  air,  but)  "a  part  of  the  air."  "Foot's 
Minuet"  might  as  well  have  been  called  a  part  of  "  God  sav« 
the  King," 

We  may  here  remark,  that  great  public  national  movements 
are  generally  excited  and  accompanied  with  corresponding  po- 
pular airs.  When  the  French  Revolution  commenced,  the 
national  existing  air  was  "Ah!  (jaira!  ^aira!"  When  the 
bloody  tree  of  liberty  was  planted,  the  frantic  populace  danced 
round  it  to  the  air  and  words,  "  Dansons-nous  la  carmanole  ;" 
and  when  the  butchery  of  thousands  and  thousands  in  the  name 
of  Liberty  began,  it  was  accompanied  by  "  the  Murderer's 
Hymn,"  called  "  The  Marsellois  March." 


Having  spoken  of  the  occasion  of  this  song,  and  its  original 
application,  I  shall  here  set  before  the  reader  a  singular  curiosity, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Leonidas," 
Glover,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1745,  on  purpose 
to  report,  from  the  scene  of  the  last  contest  for  the  crown  of 
the  Stuarts,  what  passed. 

"    To  BuEB  DODDINGTON,  Estt, 

"  York,  Oct.  28,  1745. 

*********** 

"A  certain  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  mui^t  not  be  named,  and 
who,  you  know,  is  not  the  worse  qualified  for  an  expedition  of 
that  sort,  took  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  satisfy  his 
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curiosity,  and  inform  himself  what  passed  there.     From  him  I 
have  tiie  following  account,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

"  He  got  to  Edinburgh  the  13ih  inst.  at  night,  without  let  or 
molestation  ;  no  interruption,  or  questions  asked.  On  the  l/th 
he  was  introduced  to  him  they  called  the  Prince,  who  asked  him 
several  questions,  as  to  the  number  of  troops,  and  affections  of 
the  people  of  England,  which  he  answered  truly,  as  well  as  he 
knew.  He  was  in  a  room  with  him  and  two  more  near  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  young  Chevalier  is  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  high  ;  very  proportionably  made  ;  wears  his  own  hair  ;  a 
full  forehead ;  a  small,  but  lively  eye  ;  a  round,  brown-com- 
plexioned  face  ;  nose  and  mouth  pretty  small,  but  proportionate ; 
full  under  the  chin  ;  not  a  long  neck  ;  about  his  under  jaw  pretty 
many  pimples.  He  is  always  in  a  Highland  habit,  as  are  all 
about  him.  Then  he  had  on  a  short  Highland-plaid  waistcoat, 
and  breeches  of  the  same  •  a  blue  garter  on,  and  St.  Andrew's 
cross  hanging  by  a  green  ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  but  no  star. 
He  had  his  boots  on,  as  he  has  always. 

"  The  soldiers  had  sixpence  a  day.  They  never  drink,  eat 
coarse  bread,  onions,  and  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  water. 

"  They  hav  e  formed  a  life-guard  for  his  Highness,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  gentlemen,  as  they  call  themselves,  and  com- 
manded by  Lord  Ellis.  Their  regimentals  are  a  surcoat  faced 
with  red,  yellow  mould  buttons,  red  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
with  gold  lace,  and  gold-laced  hats  ! 

"  Sir,  your  most  devoted  and  obliged,  &c. 

"  R.  G." 

Such  was  the  array  of  loyal  troops  in  "  gold-laced  hats/' 
described  by  the  author  of  "  As  near  Porto  Bello,''  marching  to 
the  tune  of  "  God  save  great  James  ouu  King,"  in  1745.  The 
third  person  spoken  of  in  the  letter  is  probably  a  disguise. 
Glover  was  employed  in  a  confidential  mission  to  the  north  ; 
Doddington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  to  whom  the  letter 
is  addressed,  being  at  that  time  in  the  ministry. 
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Ken^s  ^^  poor  horse." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lloyd,  Ken  thus  speaks  of  the  "  poor 
horse,''  noticed  by  Mrs.  Prouse. 

"  My  good  Lord  and  dear  Bkother, 

*'  I  came  not  to ,  till  last  niijht,  being  detained  by  the 

way  by  a  lame  horse,"  &c. 

These  minute  circumstances  place  before  our  eyes  the  appear- 
ance of  this  meek  man,  and  are  more  interesting,  when  his 
humble  appearance  and  changed  circumstances  in  his  journey 
through  life,  are  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  reduced  and 
poor,  he  refused  to  be  restored  to  his  biahojjrick,  from  the  same 
conscientious  feelings  that  led  to  his  deprivation. 

Every  heart  will  feel  delight  that,  after  his  friend's  accession, 
his  "apparel,"  and  "  horse,"  no  longer  excited  a  painful  respect, 
but  that  to  the  end  of  his  honoured  life,  his  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  independent,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend  and 
the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne.  Just  before  his  death,  a  large 
legacy  was  left  to  him,  which  accounts  for  what  he  left  in 
his  will. 

As  to  the  poor  horse,  the  reader  will  remember  some  of  the 
simple  narrations  of  his  journeys  by  Erasmus.  The  same  horse, 
probably  an  old  favourite,  is  again  spoken  of  in  another  letter : 

"  Though  I  have  nothing  worthy  of  the  postage,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  my  motions. 
1  am  now  at  Sarum,  where  I  have  been  detained  by  a  lame  horse, 
but  hope  to  be  gone,  God  willing,  to-morrow,"  &c. 
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Some  Account  of  Kens  Poems. 


Four  volumes  of  Ken's  Poems,  after  his  death 
were  pubhshed  by  Hawkins,  who  tells  us  the  Life 
was  written  preparatory  to  this  collection  of  his 
Poems. 

Least  it  might  be  doubted  whether  Ken  gave  per- 
mission for  this  publication,  Hawkins  declares,  in 
the  dedication  to  Lord  Weymouth,  that  he  had  his 
express  permission. 

It  appears,  indeed,  most  plainly,  that  Ken  doubted, 
for  some  time,  whether  his  silent  afflictions,  soothed 
by  sacred  song,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
world,  but  his  final  conclusion  was,  that  they  might 
be  of  service  to  piety. 

The  first  volume  contains  "Hymns,  Evangeli- 
cal," &c. ;  the  second  "  Edmund,"  an  Epic,  exhibit- 
ing such  a  mixture  of  discordant  imagery,  great  and 
small,  from  nature  and  art,  metaphors  from  the  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  and  apothecaries'  shops,  that  having 
devoted  considerable  time  to  its  perusal,  dipping  in 
different  parts,  I  must  leave  the  more  critical  exa- 
mination to  those  who,  like  Edmund's  sailors,  do 
not  find  such  imagery  and  such  verse  "  toryedoes.^'* 

*  The  sailors  are  described  in  this  poem  as  laid  asleep  by 
torpedoes  J  The  poem  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Edmund, 
king  of  the  East  Angles. 
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The  second  work  in  the  second  volume  is  called 
"  Hymnarium,  or  Hymns  on  the  Attributes  of  God;" 
and  to  these  Hymns  is  prefixed  the  poetical  dedica- 
tion to  Hooper,  successor  to  Kidder  in  the  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  In  this  dedication,  the  poetical 
Pastor  dwells  on  the  heretical  taint  his  sheep  had 
received,  before  such  a  "  good  shepherd"  as  Hooper 
was  appointed. 

"  But  that  which  most  my  •watery  eye-lids  drain'd, 
My  lambst  my  sheep,  were  by  their  wandering  baned ; 
They  broke  from  Cathohc  and  hallow'd  bounds. 
And  for  the  wholesome  chose  impoison'd  grounds, 
Contracting  Latitudinarinn  taint, 
In  faith,  in  morals,  suffering  no  restraint." 

But  whatever  harm  "  in  faith  or  morals,"  they 
before  suffered,  their  moral  and  religious  health  will 
be  now  restored,  under  him  (Hooper)  on  whose 
account  Ken  prayeth,  in  these  strains : 

"  Oh,  may  t\\eJlock  a  grateful  sense  retain 

Of  blessings  which  they  in  your  conduct  gain; 
I  in  my  requiem  God's  love  will  sing, 
For  sheltering  them  in  your  paternal  wing." 

The  third  volume  contains  "  Hymnotheo,  the  Pe- 
nitent," and  "  Anodynes,  or  Alleviations  of  Pain,"  &c. 
The  fourth  volume,  "  Preparatives  for  Death,"  &c. 

It  were  to  have  been  wished  that  not  much 
more  had  been  known  of  Ken's  elaborate  poetical 
works,  than  that,  in  his  retirement  from  the  world 
at  Longleat,  he  had  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  years 
to  sacred  song.  Every  pious  heart  would  have 
given  him  credit  for  aiFecting  and  pathetic  strains. 

u  2 
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The  Evening  and  Morning  Hymns  would  have  been 
cited  as  proofs  of  the  sweetness  of  his  devotional 
strains  ;  but  the  perusal  of  his  collected  works  must 
in  great  measure  dissipate  this  illusion. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  criticise  what  few  can 
read,  however  sincere  and  pious  the  reader  may  be, 
and  however  highly  he  may  deem  of  Ken's  literary 
as  well  as  pious  character. 

We  have  remarked,  that  Ken  was  conversant  at 
Winchester  school,  with  the  old  Catholic  hymns : 
"Jam  lucis  orto  sidere,"  &c.  and  we  have  ob- 
served that  this  circumstance  might  have  given 
his  mind  that  turn  towards  the  composition  of 
hynms  or  songs  on  subjects  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but,  alas !  every  feeling  of  rehgious  anima- 
tion is  often  paralysed  under  the  benumbing  influ- 
ence of  these  more  laboured  metrical  productions. 
It  is,  Indeed,  singular,  that  subjects  which  we  should 
suppose  would  call  forth  the  most  intense  feelings 
of  religious  rapture,  should,  generally  speaking,  be 
so  tame,  unpoetlcal,  and  uninteresting  as  our  com- 
mon hymns,  in  six  and  eight  syllable  lines,  are.  I 
might  refer  to  Instances  without  number,  and  Bishop 
Ken,  I  fear.  Is  no  exception.  Except  In  his  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  and  Midnight  Hymns,  he  has  ex- 
hibited so  little  feeling  and  taste — as  far  as  poetry 
Is  concerned — that  he  puts  Into  heroic  lines  all  the 
minute  circumstances  of  the  Annunciation,  till  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  not  forgetting  circumstances  which 
are  passed  over  in  the  dignity  of  Holy  Writ :  whilst 
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he  details,  wretchedly  depraving  the  subject,  what 

we  should  suppose  no  one  would  think  of  but  a 

nurse  or  an  apothecary/  : 

"  Incarnate  filial  God  shall  suck  thy  breast." 

«'  God  things  impossible  to  men  can  do  ; 
Your  cousin  has  cottceived,  and  so  shall  you." 

In  the  incarnation,  we  are  told, 

"  Her  infant  there  into  the  world  she  brought. 
No  sordes  stain' d  his  pure  unspotten  skin." 

In  the  "metres  set  forth"  by  Sternhold,  and 
Whittingham,  the  Puritan  Dean  of  Durham,  the 
vapid  versifiers  of  the  sublime  and  pathetic  strains 
of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  we  sometimes  derive 
amusement  from  their  utter  absurdity;  nor  are 
Ken's  Hymns  without  their  share  of  absurdity,  and 
sometimes  they  are  debased  by  expressions  not 
entirely  in  unison  with  his  pure  and  exalted  feel- 
ings. Alas !  how  often  is  this  the  case  with  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind  ?  And  yet  nothing  was  ever 
more  pure  than  Ken's  mind. 

Many  "  experimental  hymns,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  well  do  they  deserve  the  name,  arc  such  as  we 
could  only  suppose  would  be  sung  in  chapels 
where  the  keeper  of  a  brothel,  of  whom  we  read  an 
account  in  the  papers,  June  23rd,  1830,  was 
preacher!  Does  not  the  Church  of  England 
yet  admit  compositions,  in  the  name  of  hymns,* 

*  The  best  collection  of  metrical  compositions  for  the 
purpose  of  congregational  singing,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  of  Mr.  Phripp,  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  both 
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which  would  best  become  such  '^ sweet  singers'" 
of  Israel  as  this  wretch  had  for  his  young  Corin- 
thian lodgers,  subsisting  by  their  prostitution,  in 
the  evening,  whilst  he,  in  the  pulpit,  appealed  to 
"experiences". in  the  morning! 

Dryden  speaks  of  the  Hymns  of  his  "  good 
Parson,"  and  Ken  professes  to  have  written,  under 
the  name  of  Phil-Hymn  us,  many  of  these  composi- 
tions : 

"  I  the  small  dolorous  remnant  of  my  days 
Devote  to  hy77in  my  great  Redeemer's  praise ; 
Aye,  nearer  as  I  draw  towards  heavenly  rest,  -  • 

The  more  I  love  the  employment  of  the  blest." 

His  concluding  address  to  his  friend  and  patron 
is  pleasing  and  affectionate : 

"  In  that  employment  while  my  hours  I  spend. 
This  prayer  1  offer  for  my  noble  friend. 
Whose  shades  benign  to  sacred  songs  invite, 
Who  to  these  songs  may  claim  paternal  right." 

Dedication  to  Lord  Weymouth. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  during  a  long  voyage,  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  sea,  that  Ken  composed  his 

music  and  words  ;  but  the  music  is  far  superior  to  the  words. 
Some  of  the  adaptations  of  Handel's  sublime  or  pathetic  melo- 
dies are  admirable.  These  remarks  were  written  before  the 
appearance  of  Milman's  or  of  Bishop  Heber's  Hymns. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  after  the  Reformation,  the 
first  place  where  men  and  voomen  sung  together  was  in  Switzer- 
land, as  we  find  the  circumstance  spoken  of  with  a  degree  of 
astonishment  by  Erasmus.  The  congregation  were  of  Zuin- 
glians  :  "  Pueri  et  fceminae  rvthmis  Germanicis  cantantes." 
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elaborate  but  droning  epicj  in  fourteen  books,  called 
"Edmund." 

With  what  pains  and  elaboration  this  poem  was 
composed,  is  manifest  from  the  manuscript  copy  in 
Ken's  own  hand-writing,  which  Dr.  Hawes  pos- 
sesses. It  is  written  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with 
unrivalled  neatness  of  penmanship  ;  and  the  pains, 
the  limce  labor  et  mora,  which  were  taken  in  the 
composition,  is  obvious  from  the  minute  verbal  cor- 
rections. The  vulgarity  of  the  language  and  the 
incongruity  of  the  imagery  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  w^e  look  only  at  the  arguments  of  the  dif- 
ferent books.  According  to  these  arguments,  we 
might  at  first  suppose  we  were  about  to  wander 
among  the  moral  romances  of  the  school  of  Spen- 
cer— poetical,  and  inventively  splendid  and  rich. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  wall  give  the  argu- 
ment of  this  strange  series  of  adventures.  Chris- 
tian, grotesque,  and  heroic,  in  the  first  book.  No 
preface  is  subjoined,  so  that  the  moral  meaning  of 
the  scenes  is  still  more  darh^  to  him  who  attempts 
reading  "  Edmund,"  taken  from  the  Saxon  history 
of  England. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  wonders,  to  be  "  said  or 
sung,"  in  the  metrical  strains  following  : 
"  BOOK  I. 

"  Invocation — Satan  summons  a  council — Beel- 
zebub's chariot  described — Satan's  speech — Anel- 
pi's  speech — Beelzebub's  speech — Mammon's  cha- 
riot— Phil-Anglius    summons    the  guardian-angels 
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— his  speech — Edmund  goes  to  the  temple,  and 
prays — his  embarkment  for  Anglia  in  a  Pagan  ship 
— Dagon  attends  to  observe  his  passage — the  fiends 
collect  ingredients  for  a  further  tempest — the  sai- 
lors laid  asleep  by  taking  torpedoes  ! !'^ 

"  Edmund  and  Ckristus  pray — Dagon  summons 
all  the  sea-monsters — Phil-Anglus,  with  his  squa- 
dron, defends  the  ship — they  engage  several  sea- 
monsters  !  /"  &c.  &c. 

I  need  not  proceed ;  but  let  us  suppose  some  of 
this  imagery  (leaving  out  the  torpedoes)  was  that 
upon  which  the  execution  of  Milton  or  Spenser 
would  have  been  employed.  I  will  not  say  but  that 
Edmund,  in  invention,  might  be  the  work  of  either 
of  them  ;  but  how  rich  might  the  furniture  of  ima- 
gery in  such  hands  have  become !  Let  us  think 
of  the  sublime  and  terrific  Satan,  of  Milton,  and 
then  turn  to  the  Satan,  which  our  poet  possibly 
thought  would  make  Milton's  arch-fiend  "  hide  his 
diminish'd  head." 

"  Satan  from  his  battalion  fiends  detach'd, 
Which  to  confederate  regions  he  dispatch'd, 
To  Hell,  where  damned  souls  despairing  groan. 
And  Beelzebub  sits  broiling  on  his  throne  I " 

"  For  Beelzebub  awhile  the  rest  did  tvait, 
Who  in  his  chariot  rode  in  horrid  state." 

Of  his  chariot  he  says, 

**  Of  assajcetida  the  whole  was  built, 

With  glimmering  flames  of  Hell  all  over  gilt !  !  " 

The  four  following  lines  are  very  different,  and 
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the  two  last  almost,  in  tone  and  imagery,  rise  to 
sublimity.     The  chariot  is 

*♦  By  twelve  damn'd  tyrants  drawn,  who  heretofore 
Drunk  daily  widows'  tears  and  orphans'  gore  ; 
A  frightful  FURY  drives  them,  and  the  reins — 
As  he  with  scorpions  lash'd  them — xicere  their  chains." 

Such  were  the  heroic  rhymes  of  Ken,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  shows  that  wretched 
execution  may  spoil  and  disgrace  any  imagery.  So, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  subject  and  the  execu- 
tion must  both  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating the  rank  and  character  of  a  poet ;  for,  if 
Ken,  judging  from  his  most  elaborate  poetical 
work,  might,  as  far  as  imagination  is  concerned, 
take  a  high  place,  in  execution  he  must  rank  not 
above  Blackmore,  and,  I  fear,  as  an  heroic  poet, 
far  below. 

His  diction  in  general  will  be  found  affected 
and  pedantic.  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  than  which 
there  cannot  be  any  combination  of  words  more 
dignified  and  impressive,  is  always,  in  Ken's  Poems, 
"  Tris-agion."  Sometimes  the  contrast,  in  scenes 
most  awful,  becomes  ludicrous.  He  makes  St. 
Peter  first  a  mighty  Champion,  and  then — but  let 
the  reader  remark  the  effect : 

"  Peter,  his  Master's  champion  to  appear. 

Drew  out  his  sword  !  and — cut  off  Malchiis'  ear." 

Nor,  I  fear,  does  Ken  stand  clear  of  that  worst  and 
most  nauseous  style  of  hymns,  of  using  the  lan- 
guage of  human  passions,  in  speaking  of  divine  and 
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spiritual  objects,  from  which  human,  and,  far  more, 
all  possible  associations  of  sensual  passions,  should 
be  most  remote.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  his  rehgion  was  so  pure, 
and  so  studiously  removed  from  the  vulgar  jargon 
Puritanism  ;  and  yet  of  that  school  we  should  surely 
class  the  author  of  the  following  rhapsody  from 
Christophil  : 

"  Jesu,  since  thy  love  my  soul  allured, 
I  have  an  amorous  martyrdom  endured. 
These  fleshly  clogs  me  from  my  Jesus  part." 

But  more  insane  is  the  following  : 

"  Thirst  for  Jesus. 
<<  I  thirst,  I  thirst ;  oh,  cool  me,  for  I  hum, 
My  very  bones  voill  ifito  cinders  turn. 
"While  to  be  from  Thee,  Jesu,"  &c. 

We  might  naturally  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  writer  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns 
should  exhibit,  as  a  poet,  so  melancholy  a  contrast  ? 
I  answer,  from  theory  and  imitation.  Cowley  was 
at  that  time  the  reigning  poet :  Milton  was  scarce 
thought  of.  Cowley  is  Ken's  great  model.  Ed- 
mund was  accordingly  written  when  the  author  was 
warm  from  the  imagery  and  versification  of  the 
Davideis.  The  diction,  the  versification,  the  bur- 
lesque associations  occurring  in  passages  of  subH- 
mity,  led  him  away  from  simplicity  and  nature. 
His  Satan,  in  Edmund,  is  the  Satan  in  the  Davideis : 

"  With  that,  with  his  long  tail  he  lasJi'd  his  breast, 
And  horribly  spoke  out  in  looks  the  rest." 
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In  his  Hymns  he  had  in  view  the  Pindarics  of 
Cowley  ;  the  same  mixture  of  low  and  incongruous 
imagery.  Mark  the  following  ludicrous  anticlimax 
in  Cowley: 

"  I  see  the  sword  of  God  brandish'd  above. 
And  from  it  streams  a  dismal  ray." 

So  far  the  image  is  sublime  and  awful.  Just  enough 
is  seen  of  the  sword  brandished  above,  and  stream- 
ing with  "  a  dismal  ray,"  to  excite,  by  the  dark  in- 
distinctness of  the  image,  a  feeling  of  awe  ;  but  all 
sublimity  is  lost  by  the  ensuing  detail,  till  the  su- 
blime slides  into  the  perfectly  ludicrous  : 

"  I  see  the  scabbard  cast  away," 

Hitherto  the  mind  does  not  revolt,  but  what  fol- 
lows ?  The  metaphorical  "  sword  "  of  the  Almighty 
having  the  "  scahbarcV'  once  ^' cast  awayl''  excites 
another  kindred  idea  in  the  poet  — 

"  How  it  will  svoeat  and  reek  in  blood ! " 

Another  metaphor  now  crowds  on  the  former, 
still  more  debasing : 

"  How  will  the  scarlet-glutton  be  re-gorg'd  with  food  !'* 

The  "  sword"  is  become  a  "  scarlet-glutton "  on  a 
sudden,  and  this  ^^scarlet-glutton"  must  be  re- 
gorged with  food!  Then  this  new  metaphor  is 
to  be  again  followed  up,  for  the  ^^  scarlet-glutton^'' 
who  commenced  his  career  a  plain  ^'sword,'^  must 

now 

"  Devour  the  mighty  feast!" 

and  then  — 

"  Nothing  soon  but  bones  will  rest !  " 
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So  ends  the  "  scarlet-glutton  "  his  terrible  deeds, 
like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley ! 

I  thought  it  right,  in  justice  to  Ken,  to  show 
that  his  faults  in  poetry  arose  from  his  rejecting  his 
own  feelings  of  simplicity  and  nature,  and  pro- 
posing to  himself  a  model  of  false  imagery  and 
aiFected  diction.  Always  intent  on  this  artificial 
model,  he  sacrificed  his  native  good  sense,  turned 
from  what  is  simple,  sublime,  and  pathetic,  shut  his 
eyes  to  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  rural  scenery 
and  external  nature,  and  even  in  addressing  Heaven 
under  the  intense  feelings  of  devotion,  appears  af- 
fected and.  artificial. 

Having  spoken  thus  freely  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Ken's  Sacred  Poems,  it  would  be  palpable 
injustice  were  we  not  to  point  out  incidental  pas- 
sages of  a  very  different  description.    . 

But  for  his  proposing  to  himself  a  false  and  arti- 
ficial model,  I  believe,  if  Ken  had  only  followed  his 
his  own  native  feelings,  he  would  have  been  an  in- 
teresting, if  not  pathetic  or  sublime  poet.  He  was 
warped  from  his  natural  feelings  and  judgment  by 
theory  and  imitation.  Had  he  made  Milton  his 
sublime  and  severe  model,  he  would  have  rejected 
a  thousand  stanzas,  and  possibly  preserved  ten  out 
of  every  thousand.  To  prove  this,  I  transcribe  ex- 
tracts from  "  God's  Immensity,"  which  approach 
sublimity  and  poetry  in  its  highest  character,  bating 
a  few  expressions : 

*' Give  me  wings,  on  which  a  Heav'n-born  mind 

Ascends  to  bliss,  leaving  its  clogs  behind  j 
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Or  give  me  those  on  which  the  Morning  flies, 
With  instantaneous  motion,  o'er  the  skies  — 
***** 

Resolv'd  I  was  to  try. 

The  sphere  of  God's  all-seeing  eye. 
To  Heav'n  I  mounted,  search'd  the  mansions  round, 
And  rays  divine  in  ev'ry  mansion  found  : 
No  Saint  is  there. 

But  in  God's  blissful  presence  has  a  share. 
Then  down  to  deepest  Hell  I  steer  — 
Sure  God,  I  cry,  cannot  be  here ! 
They  in  despair  and  torment  lie, 
And  God  defy : 

Yet,  God  was  even  in  the  lowest  Hell, 
To  awe  the  fiends  who  would  rebel. 
Then  to  the  ocean  I  my  flight  direct : 
And  whilst  the  ocean  I  inspect. 
As  the  vast  fluid  rolls 
God  ev'ry  wave  controls  ; 
When  Saints  to  him  in  tempests  cry 
He  still  is  nigh. 

I  enter'd  all  earth's  lonely  caves; 
I  travers'd  all  the  land  of  graves  — 
God  there  keeps  strict  account  of  human  dust. 
***** 

In  horrid  night. 

When  Moon  and  Stars  withheld  their  light, 

I  tried  myself  to  shroud 

W^ithin  the  thickest  cloud  : 

'Twas  darkness  which  I  could,  like  Egypt,  feel; 

No  darkness  yet  could  me  from  God  conceal, 

But  by  his  omnipresent  ray 

He  blackest  darkness  turn'd  into  meridian  day." 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  lately  written  a  beautiful 
poem  on  this  great  subject.     But  suppose  nothing 
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had  remained  of  Ken's  poems  but  these  Hnes,  and 
his  popular  Hynms,  who  would  not  have  thought 
him  a  poet,  sublime  and  affecting  and  tender  ? 

In  some  of  his  sacred  strains,  Ken  rather  un- 
couthly  turns  shepherd  and  lover.  Under  this  cha- 
racter he  wrote,  "  Damonet  and  Kyrsil ;  or.  Chaste 
Love  described."  The  subject  is  too  trifling  to 
justify  any  analysis.  It  begins,  "  Young  Damonet, 
a  chaste,  religious  swain."  In  those  days,  even  a 
swain  expressly  described  as  '^religious''  has  no  ob- 
jection to  a  holiday : 

<'  I  watch'd,  I  languish'd,  and  I  wooed  her  long ; 
To  move  her  made  full  many  a  tender  song; 
At  last  she,  soft'ning,  vow'd  she  would  be  mine  — 
Next  holiday  the  priest  our  hands  will  join. 
My  neighb'ring  swains  are  building  shady  bow'rs. 
The  maids  are  o'er  the  gardens  gath'ring  flow'rs, 
The  skilful  swains  bespoke  who  all  the  day. 
While  the  rest  dance,  on  oaten  reed  must  play  ! " 

Those  who  would  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  best  parts  of  these  poems,  would  do  well  to 
possess  a  late  small  elegant  publication  by  Mr. 
Combe  of  Leicester  (and  Hamilton,  Paternoster- 
row),  the  Editor  of  which  most  painfully  and  judi- 
ciously has  separated  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  of  none  more  than  the  writer  of  this  Life. 

There  is  a  tenderness  in  the  following  lines,  de- 
scriptive of  the  affectionate  cares  of  his  parents, 
and  his  education,  which   comes   instantlv  to  the 
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heart,  and  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  tenderness 
of  Cowper : 

"  Eer  since  I  hung  upon  my  mother  s  breast 
Thy  love,  my  God,  lias  me  sustain'd  and  blest : 
My  virtuous  parents,  tender  of  their  child ; 
My  education  pious,  careful,  mild  ; 
My  teachers  zealous  to  well-form  my  mind ; 
My  faithful  friends,  and  benefactors  kind ; 
My  creditable  station,  and  good  name  ; 
My  life  preserv'd  from  scandal  and  from  shame ; 
My  understanding,  memory,  and  health  ; 
Relations  dear,  and  competence  of  wealth ; 
All  the  vouchsafements  thou  to  me  hast  shown. 
All  blessings,  all  deliv'rances  unknown  — 
Lord,  when  thy  blessings  which  all  vot'ries  share 
With  my  peculiar  blessings  I  compare, 
I  stand  amaz'd  at  their  unbounded  store. 
And  silently  thy  liberal  love  adore."* 

His  long  nights  of  wakeful,  uncomplaining,  and 
painful  sickness,  are  thus  vividly  and  most  natu- 
rally set  before  us,  at  the  time  when  he  might  say, 
"  Subeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectus." 

"Pain  keeps  me  waking  in  the  night; 
I  longing  lie  for  morning  light : 
Methinks  the  sluggish  Sun 
Forgets  he  this  day's  course  must  run. 
Oh  !  heav'nly  torch,  why  this  delay 
In  giving  us  our  wonted  day  ? 

[Two  stanzas  omitted.] 
I  Jeel  my  XKatch,\  I  tell  the  clock, 
I  hear  each  crowing  of  the  cock." 

*  From  the  late  Collection. 

f  "  His  watch,"  says  Hawkins,  *'was  purposely  so  contrived 
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Nothing  can  more  sensibly  describe  his  wakeful 
anguish,  than  these  familiar  images.  But  one 
image  is  still  more  affectingly  natural : 

"  As  in  the  night  I  restless  lie 
I  the  •uoatch-candle  keep  in  eye; 
The  innocent  I  often  blame 
For  the  slow-wasting  of  its  flame. 
Sweet  Ease,  oh !  whither  art  thou  fled  — 
With  one  short  slumber  ease  my  head. 
My  curtain  oft  I  draw  away. 
Eager  to  see  the  morning  ray; 
But  when  the  morning  gilds  the  skies 
The  morning  no  relief  supplies: 
To  me,  alas!  the  morning  light 
Is  as  aflBictive  as  the  night."* 

The  solitary  " watch-Ught"  the  curtains  anxious- 
ly drawn,  "  the  slow-wasting  of  the  taper's  flame/' 
are  new  and  touching  images,  which  most  forcibly 
bring  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  the  waking  suf- 
ferer, before  our  eyes.  These  are  from  his  poems 
called  quaintly,  "  Anodynes ;  or.  Alleviations  of 
Pain."  These  few  lines  are  v/orth  ten  thousand 
epic  Edmunds. 

As  I  have  referred  the  reader  to  Dryden's  de- 
scription of  the  "  good  parson,"  I  shall  conclude 
these  critical  remarks  by  a  portrait  of  the  author  of 

that  he  could  by  his  finger  discover  the  time,  to  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour."  This  very  watch  Dr.  Hawes  has  now  in  his 
possession. 

*  These  lines  will  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  Job's  pathetic 
exclamation,  "  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone?  " 
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these  Sacred  Poems,  painted  by  himself — most  un- 
varnished, but  surely  most  interesting  —  which  may 
best  illustrate  the  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
first  volume: 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR, 
"  Give  me  the  priest  these  graces  shall  possess  : 
Of  an  ambassador  the  just  address, 
A  father's  tenderness,  a  shepherd's  care, 
A  leader's  courage,  which  the  cross  can  bear; 
A  ruler's  awe,  a  watchman's  wakeful  eye, 
A  pilot's  skill,  the  helm  in  storms  to  ply ; 
A  prophet's  inspiration  from  above  ; 
A  teacher's  knowledge,  and  a  Saviour's  love. 

"  Of  a  mild,  humble,  and  obliging  heart. 
Who  with  his  all  will  to  the  needy  part ; 
Distrustful  of  himself,  in  God  confides, 
Daily  himself  among  his  flock  divides; 
Of  virtue  uniform,  and  cheerful  air, 
Fixed  meditation,  and  incessant  prayer  ; 
Who  is  all  that  he  would  have  others  be, 
From  wilful  sin,  though  not  from  frailty,  free." 

But  I  drop  the  pen  with  respect,  and  after  this 
sketch,  must  leave  to  others  the  task  of  searching 
out  wdiat  further  beauties  may  lie  hid  in  Ken's  four 
volumes  of  devotional  strains. 
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BISHOP  KEN'S  WILL. 

This  document  of  the  distribution  of  all  Bishop 
Ken's  worldly  wealth,  cannot  be  read  without  great 
interest,  from  the  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart 
it  evinces. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a  legacy 
had  been  left  him  before  his  death,  and  this  "large 
legacy"  probably  amounted  to  the  sum  here  be- 
queathed, as  above  500/. 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogaiive 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  blessed  for  ever.  Amen. 

I,  Thomas  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,unworthy, 
being  at  present,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  perfect  health, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  do  make  and  appoint  this 
my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following.  I  commend  my  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  in 
certain  hope,  through  Jesus  my  Redeemer,  of  a 
happy  resurrection.  As  for  my  worldly  goods,  I 
desire  my  debts,  if  I  leave  any,  may  be  first  paid, 
and  that  done,  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  in 
case  he  outlives  me,  all  my  books  of  which  his 
Lordship  has  not  the  duplicates,  as  a  memorial  of 
my  gratitude  for  his  signal  and  continued  favours  ; 
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I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Wells,  all  my  books  of  which  my  Lord 
Weymouth  has  the  duplicates,  and  of  which  the 
Library  there  has  not ;  or,  in  case  I  outlive  my 
Lord,  I  leave  to  the  Library  aforesaid  to  make 
their  choice  of  all  of  which  they  have  not  dupli- 
cates ;  and  the  remainder  of  my  books,  not  chosen 
for  the  Library,  I  leave  to  be  divided  between  my 
two  nephews,  Isaac  Walton  and  John  Beacham, 
excepting  those  books  which  I  shall  dispose  of  to 
others.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sister  Ken  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  ;  to  my  niece  Krienberg  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
nephew  John  Beacham  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 
I  give  and  bequcnith  to  my  nephew  Isaac  Walton 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds ;  and  to  my  niece  Hawkins, 
his  sister,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ;  and  to  her 
daughter,  Ann  Hawkins,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds ; 
and  to  her  son,  William  Hawkins,  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  ;  and  to  my  niece  Ehzabeth  Hawkins  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  her  on  the  day  of 
marriage,  or  when  my  executor  shall  see  it  most  for 
her  advantage.  I  give  and  be(jueath  to  the  English 
deprived  Clergy  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds ;  to  the 
deprived  Officers  the  sum  of  forty  pounds ;  and  to 
the  deprived  Scotch  Clergy  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ; 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  were  I  am  buried  the 
sum  of  five  pounds ;  and  to  ray  servant  who  shall 
be  with  my  at  my  death  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.  I 
bequeath  to  the   Library  at  Bath  all   my  Frenchj 
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Italian,  and  Spanish  books.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to 
my  very  worthy  dear  friend  Mrs.  Margaret  Mathewe, 
dwelling  in  CaerdifFe,  my  wooden  cup  lined  with 
gold,  and  Lord  Clarendon's  History,  in  six  volumes, 
in  red  Turkey  gilt.  I  bequeath  my  little  patin*  and 
chalice  gilt  to  the  parish  where  I  am  buried,  for  the 
use  of  sick  persons  who  desire  the  holy  sacrament. 
As  for  my  religion,  I  dye  in  the  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  faith  professed  by  the  whole  Church 
before  the  disunion  of  East  and  West,  more 
particularly  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal 
and  Puritan  innovations,  and .  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross.  I  beg  pardon  of  all  whom  I 
have  any  way  offended,  and  I  entirely  forgive  all 
those  who  have  any  way  offended  me.  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  a  very  great  and  miserable  sinner,  but 
die  in  humble  confidence  that  on  my  repentance  I 
shall  be  accepted  in  the  beloved.  I  appoint  my 
nephew  William  Hawkins  to  be  my  sole  executor 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  who  I  know  will 
observe  the  directions  punctually  which  I  leave  for 
my  burial.     Witness  my  hand  and  seal.-f- 

Thomas  Bath  and  Wells,  Depr. 

*  This  patin,  for  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  poor  at 
Frome,  is  still  religiously  preserved. — Mrs.  Creighton,  men- 
tioned in  the  will,  was  his  brother's  daughter,  married  to  the 
Hanoverian  Resident. 

f  The  seal  is  very  small,  the  engraving  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross. 
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Signed,  scaled,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Fra.  Green. 
Jo.  Jenkins. 

Probatum  apud  London  11th  April,  1711,  coram 
Venerabili  Carolo  Pinfold,  Leguni  Doctore,  Surro- 
gato,  juramento  Willielmi  Hawkins,  Armiger,  Exe- 
cutoris,  cui  commissa  fuit  administratio  de  bene,  &c. 
jurat. 


THE    END. 


London  :   ruiwTiiD  uy  j.  b.  mchols  and  son,  25,  parliament  strelt. 
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